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My much honoured Friends, 


0 NE reaſon of publiſhing this plain 
diſcourſe is, becauſe I cannot now * 

preach to you as formerly I have done, 

and have no other way left of diſchar- 
ging my duty to you, but by making 
the preſs ſupply the place of the pulpit. 
Part of this you have already heard, - 
and ſhould have heard the reſt, had I 
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God reſtore to me again when he ſees 
fit; if not, his will be done. | 
And the only reaſon of this dedica- 


A2 tion 


enjoyed the ſame liberty ſtill; which © 4 
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EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 


tion is, to make this public and thank- 
ful acknowledgement (before I am for- 
ced from you, if I muſt be ſo unhappy) | 
of your great reſpects, and many ſin- 
gular favours to me; which have been 
always ſo free and generous, that then 
never gave time, nor left any room 
for me to aſk; eſpecially that obliging 
welcome you gave me at my firſt co- 2 
ming, I mean your preſent of a houſe, Hi 
which; beſides the conveniences and * 
pleaſures of a delightful habitation, has 
afforded me that which I value much 


more, the frequent opportunities of For 
your converſation. "Tis 


Though I am able to make you no For; 
better return than thanks, I hope that 555 
great Maſter whom I ſerve will; and Tha 
that GOD would multiply all tem poral 3 55 


and ſpiritual bleſſings on you, is, and W 

always ſhall be, the fincere and hearty The 

rayer BY, | Wh hc 

- HSE" | Te 
Gent LEMEN, 

v1 

Your moſt obliged, His f 

No n 

Chac 


and humble Servant, 


W. Sher lock. 
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I His D1scouRss concerning DEATH, 
d * - #5 8 Wh 
5 ORGIVE che Muſe, who, in unhallow'd 
h | ſtrains, e gh 
F The ſaint one moment from his Gop detains. 

& For ſure whate'er you do, whate'er you are, 

*Tis all but one good work, one conſtant prayer. 

0 Forgive her; and intreat that Gop to whom * 
it Thy favour'd vows with kind acceptance come, 


To raiſe her notes to that ſublime degree, 
That ſuits a ſong of piety and thee. 


WonD'rRous good man ! whoſe labours may 
_ repel £7. 
The force of ſin, may ſtop the rage of hell: 
Who, like the Baptiſt, from thy Gop was ſent 
The crying voice to bid the world repent. g 


TREE youth ſhall ſtudy; and no more engage 
His flattering wiſhes for uncertain age : F 
No more, with fruitleſs care, and cheated ſtrife, ; 
Chace fleeting pleaſure through the maze of life; 

| EY | Finding 


4 


1 

Finding che wretched All he here can have, 

But preſent food, and but a future grave; 
Each, great as Philip's victor ſon, ſhall view 


This abject world, and weeping aſk a new. 


DECREPIT age ſhall read thee, and confeſa 
Thy labours can aſſwage where med'cines ceaſe : 

Shall bleſs thy words, their wounded ſouls relief; 
The drops that ſweeten their laſt dregs of life; 
Shall look to heav'n, and laugh at all beneath 0 


Own riches gather'd, trouble; fame, a breath; > 
And life, an ill, whoſe only cure is death. 


Tux even thoughts with fo much plainneſs 
flow, | = . 
Their ſenſe tans infancy may know; 'v 

|, Yet to ſuch height is all that plainneſs wrought, - . 
Wit may admire, and letter'd pride be taught. 
Eaſy in words thy ſtyle. in ſenſe ſublime ; 

On its bleſt ſteps each age and ſex may riſe ; 
Tis like the ladder in the Patriarch's dream, 
Its foot on earth, its height beyond the ſkies, 
| Diffus'd its virtue, boundleſs is its pow'r; 

E. ' ?Tis public health, and univerſal cure. 

* Of heavenly manna ttis a ſecond feaſt, 

A nation's food, and all to ev'ry taſte. 


To its laſt height mad Britain's guilt was 
e ene, 
And various deaths for various crimes ſhe fear'd ; 
With your kind work her drooping hopes revive, 
You bid her read, repent, adore, and live. 
You wreſt the bolt from Heaven's avenging hand; 
Stop ready death, and ſave a ſinking land. 
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1 84x us ſtill, ſtill bleſs us with thy ftay; 
O ! want thy Heaven, till we have learnt the way; 
Refuſe to leave thy deſtin'd charge too ſoon; 
And for the church's good; defer thy own: 
O! live, and let thy works urge our belief; 
Live to Aan thy doctrine by thy life; 
Till future infancy, baptiz'd by thee; 
Grow ripe in years, and old in piety; _ 
Till Chriſtians yet unborfi be taught to die. 


Retire, great Teacher, to thy promis'd bliſs : 
Untouch'd thy tomb, uninjur'd be thy duſt; 

As thy own fame among the future juſt; _ 
Till in laſt: ſounds the dreaded trumpet ſpeaks j_ 
"Till;udgment calls; and quicken'd nature wakes ; 
Till through the utmoſt earth and deepeſt ſea; 
Our ſcatter d atoms find their deſtin'd way; 

In haſte to cloath their kindred ſouls again, 


Then fearleſs, thou, who well ſuſtain'd the fight; 
To paths of joy, and tracks of endleſs light, 
Lead up all thoſe that heard thee and believ'd : 


ceiv'd; ; WW 
And pat 2 heav'n with millions thou haſt 
tav'd; | | 


% 
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Tux in full age, and hoary holineſs; . . , 


Perfect our ſtate, and build immortal Man: 


Midſt thy own flock, great ſhepherd, be re- | 
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HE B. ix. 27. 1 
It is appointed unto all men once to die. 


IR 
— —_ — 2 


The INTRODUCTION. 


F i THERE is not a more effectual way 
| to revive the true ſpirit of Chri- 
ſtianity in the world, than ſeriouſ- 
ly to meditate on what we commonly call 
the four laſt Tx1nGs, Death, Judgment,“ 
Heaven, and Hell: for it is morally im- 

poſſible men ſhould live ſuch careleſs lives, 

ſhould ſo wholly devote themſelves to this 
world, and the ſervice of their laſts; ſhould 
either caſt off the fear of God, and all re- 
verence for his laws, 'or ſatisfy themſelves 
wy ſome cold and formal devotions, were 
poſſeſſed with a warm and conſtant _ 
ent e of * . For what * 
= "2 
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of men ought we to be, who know that 
we, muſt ſhortly die, and come to judg- 
ment, and receive according to' what we 
have done in this world, whether it be 
good or evil, either eternal rewards in the 
Kingdom of heaven, or eternal punniuncnts 
with the devil and his angels? 
That which firſt preſents itſelf to our 
thoughts, and ſhall be the ſubje& of this 
following treatiſe, is DEATH; a very ter- 
rible thing, the very naming of which is 
apt to chill our blood and ſpirits, and to 
draw a dark Veil over all the glozics-vfithis 
kfe. And yet this is the condition of all 
mankind ; we muſt as ſurely die, as we 
were born: For it is appointed unto men once 
to die. This is not the original law of our 
nature: for though man was made of the 
duſt of the earth, and therefore was by na- 
ture mortal, (for that which is made of 
_ duſt is by nature corruptible, and may be 
*diflolved into duſt again); yet had he not 
ſinned, he ſhould never have died; he 
ſhould have been immortal by grace, and 
therefore had the ſacrament of Immorta- 
lity, the Tree of Life, planted in Paradiſe: 
but now © by man ſin entered into the 
« world, and death by fin ; and fo death 
s pafled upon all men, for that all have 
4 finned,” Rom. v. 12. And thus it is de- 


Oo and x” any 7” God, by an irre- 
verſible 
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ſis ſentence, « Duſt thou art, ant} un- - 
« to duſt thou ſhalt return. | 
Now to art” this meditation to the : 
beſt advantage, I ſhall, 1. Conſider what 
death is, and what wiſdom that ſhould 
teach us. 2. The certainty of our death, 
that it is appointed unto. men once to. die 
3. The time of our death; it muſt be once, 
but when, we know not. 4. The natural 
fears and terrors of death, or our natural 
averſion to it, and how they * be al-- 
layed and ſweetened. — . 
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The ſeveral Notions of Death, and the 255 : 
2 ovement of them... | 


HAT Death is : : Addi L {hal 
[ conſider three things in it: 
1. That it is our leaving this world. 2. Our * 
| putting off theſe earthly bodies. 3. Ours. 
enterance into a ne and unknown ſtate 
of life : for when we die, we do not fall 
into nothing, or into a profound Hleep, i in- 
to: a ſtate of ſilence and infenſibility till 
the reſurrection; but we only change our 
place, and our dwelling; ; we remove out 
of this world, and leave our bodies to ſleep 
in the earth till the reſurrection; but our 
fouls GY W live in an inviſible 1 | 
"22 » -* 1 ſhall 
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I shall not go about to prove theſe things, 
but take it for granted that you all believe 
them; for that we leave this world, and that 
dur bodies rot and putrify in the grave, 
needs no proof, for we ſee it with our eyes; ; 
and that our ſouls cannot die, but are by 
nature immortal, has been the belief of all 
mankind. The gods which the Heathens 
worſhipped, were moſt of them no other 
but dead men; and therefore they did be- 
lieve that the ſoul ſurvived the funeral of 
the body, or they could never have made 
gods of them: nay, there is ſuch a ſtrong 
ſenſe of immortality imprinted in our na- 
_ tures, that very few men, how much ſo- 
_ ever they have debauched their natural 
"i ſentiments, can wholly deliver themſelves 
from the fears of another world. But we 
have a more {are word of prophecy than 
| this: ſince (life and immortality is brought 
to light by the goſpel.” For this is io 
plainty *aught in ſcripture, that no man 
who beers that, needs any other proof: 
My buſineſs therefore ſhall only be to 1 
you, how ſuch thoughts as theſe ſhould 
affect our minds; what that wiſdom. is, 
which the thoughts of death will natural- 
teach us; how that man ought to live, 
Who knows that he muſt die, and leave 
his body behind him to rot in the grave, 
and k into a new world SECE. 
H wes | - - 
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The firſt Notion of Death, That 1 it eur 


leaving this nn with the eee 


ment of it; 


'I 


I»; A 


L IRST $408, let us ſa. 99 8 


only as our leavin 
| a very delightful place, you'll ſay, eſpe- 
| cially when our circumſtances are eaſy 

| proſperous : here a man 
he moſt naturally loves, whatever he takes 
pleaſure in; the ſupp 
the gratification of all his ſenſes, what- 


this world: 


nds whatevad: 


ly of all his wants, 


ever an earthly creature can wiſh for or de- 


fire. The truth is, few men know any 
r. happineſs, much leſs any thing above 


They feel what ſtrikes upon their 
ſenſes: this they think a real and ſubſtantial 


good; but as for more pure and intellec-- 


tual Joys, they know no more what to 


make of them than of ghoſts and fpirits'; 


they account them thin vaniſhing things; 


and wonder what men mean who talk {ſo 


much of them. 


# 


Nay, 


B3 


good men them<- 


| ſelves are apt to be too much pleaſed with 
this world, while they are eafy here; ſome- 
thing elſe is neceflary to wean them from 
it, and to cure their fondneſs of it, beſides 
The en of dying; which makes the 

| : ſuflerings - 
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ſufferings and afflitions, and diſappoint- 
ments of this life, ſo neceſſary for the beſt 


of men. This is one thing which makes 
the thoughts of death fo terrible: men 
think themſelves very well as they are, 
and moſt men think they cannat be better, 


and therefore very few are deſirous of a 


change. Extreme miſeries may conquer 


the love of life, and ſome few divine ſouls 
may long with St Paul to be diſſolved and 


to be with Chriſt, which is beſt of all: 
but this world is a beloved place to the 


-generality of mankind, and that makes ita 
very troubleſome thing to leave it: where- 


as, did we nightly conſider this matter, it 


would rectify our miſtakes about theſe 


things, and teach us how to value, and 
how to uſe them. For, 3 
1. If we mult leave this world, how 
valuable ſoever theſe things are in them- 
ſelves, they are not ſo valuable to us. For 
beſides the intrinſic worth of things, there 
is ſomething more required to engage the 
affeftions of wiſe men; viz. property, and 
a ſecure enjoyment. What is not our own, 
we may admire if it be excellent, but 
cannot doat on; and what is worth having, 
increaſes or decreaſes in value, proportion- 
able to the length and certainty of its con- 
tinuance. What we cannot enjoy is nothing 


to us, how excellent ſoever it be; and to 


> 


enjoy 


r 


0 


„ ene =o mi. 
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enjoy it but a little while is nexbto not 
emoying it, for we cannot enjoy it always; 
and ſuch things cannot be called aur own. 


And this ſhews us what value we ought 


to ſet upon this world, and all things in 
it; even quit fo much as upon things that 


are not our own, and and which we cannot 1 


keep. 
We uſe indeed to call things our own; 


which we have a legal title to, which no 


man can by law or juſtice deprive us of; 
and this is the only property e can have 
in theſe things, a property againſt all other 
human claims: but nothing which can be 
taken from us, nothing which we muſt 
leave, is properly our own ; for in a ſtrict 
ſenſe nothing is our own, but what is eſ- 
ſential either to our being, or to our hap-- 
pineſs. Creatures are proprietors: of no- 
thing, not fo much as of themſelves; for 
0 are His who made us, and may unmake 
in when he pleaſes: but yet there 
ome things proper to our natures, and 
— is all the natural property we have; 


but what is thus proper to us, we cannot _. 


be deprived of, without: cealing to be, or 
being miſerable. 

And this proves that the things of this 
world are not our own, that they are not 
proper and peculiar to our natures, tho? 


228 are — to this preſent de 
Ute. 
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life. While we live here we want them, 
but when we leave this world, we muft 
live without them, and may be happy with- 
out them too. There is a great agreeable- 
neſs between the things of this world, and 
an earthly nature; they are a great ſup- 
rt and comfort to us in this mortal ſtate; 
and therefore while we live in this world 
we may value the enjoyments of it, for the 
eaſe and conveniences of life; but we muſt 
neither call this life, nor any enjoyments: 
of it, our own, becauſe they are ſhort and 
periſhing. We are here but as travellers: 
in an inn; it is not our home and country, 
it is not our portion and inheritance, but 
a moveable and changeable ſcene, which is 
entertaining at preſent, but cannot laſt. 
Let us then conſider how we oughtto value 
| fach things as theſe: and to make it as 
plain and ſelf-evident as I can, 1 ſhall ou. 
ſome eaſy and familiar caſes. 
1. Suppoſe you were travelling thro? a 
very delightful country, where you met 
with all the pleaſures and conveniences of 
life, but knew that you muſt not tarry 
there, but only paſs thro' it: would you 
think it reaſonable to ſet your affections 
ſo much upon it, as to make it uneaſy to 
ou to leave it? And ſhall we then grow 
ſo fond of this world, which we muſt only 


pals thro', where we have no abiding city, 
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as to enſlave ourſelves to the luſts and 
pleaſures of it, and to carry out of this 
world ſuch a paſſion for it, as fhall make 


us miſerable in the next? For tho' death © 
will ſeparate us from this world, we are 


not fure it will cure our earthly paſſions : 
we may ſtill find the torment of ſenſual 
appetites, when all ſenſual objects are re- 
moved. This was all the purgatory-fire St 
Auſtin could think of, that thoſe who lo- 
ved this world too much here, tho? other- 
wiſe innocent and virtuous men, ſhould 
be puniſhed with fruitleſs deſires and han- 
kering after this world in the next; which 
is a mixed torment: of deſire and deſpair. 
For tho? indeed it is only living in theſe bo- 
dies which betrays the foul to ſuch earthly 
affections; yet when the impreſſion is once 
made, and is ſtrong and vigorous, we are 


not fure thatmerely putting off theſe bodies 


will cure it; as we ſee age itſelf in old ſin- 
ners does not cure the wantonneſs of defire; 
when the body is effete and languid: and 
this 1 ſhould think were reafon enough to 
convince every man, who conſiders that he 
is not to live here always, how much it 
concerns him not to grow over - fond of 
preſent things; for to contract an eternal 
paſſion for what we cannot always enjoy, 
muſt needs make us miſerable. 2» 
3. If then we muſt not entertain a fonds 

| 2 neſs 
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neſs for thoſe things which wecannot keep, 
let us in the next place conſider, how we 
muſt uſe thoſe things which we have but 
a preſent and momentary poſſeſſion of: for- 

als is apt to beget a fondneſs. Suppole | 
then again, that in your travels abroad, 
you paſs thro' ſuch a delightful country; 
what is it that prevents your fondneſs, but 
only conſidering that you are not at home, 
that you muſt not always ſee and enjoy 
what you now do? And therefore all the 
fine things you meet with, you ther 
look upon as curioſities to be: remarked in 
ſtory, or to be tried by way of experiment, 
or to be uſed for preſent neceſſity, than as: 
ſuch things which are to be enjoyed, which. | 
you know they are not. And did we uſe 
the world thus, we ſhould never grow. | 
over fond of it. Thoſe: © who marry, 
“ would be as though: they married not; 
«© and thoſe who weepz, as though they 


« wept not; and thoſe: who rejoice, as 
« though they rejoiced not; and thoſe Mt 


« who uſe this world, as not abuling it ; | 
« becauſe the faſhion. of this world paſ- 
« ſeth away.“ The world: itfelf will not 
laſt long, though it will- out-laſt us; but 

we are to continue here ſo little a while, 
that we have no reaſon to call it our home, 
or to place our enjoyment in it. It is an 
old and a good diſtinction, that ſome things 
a i a | : are 
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are only for uſe, and ſome things for en- 
joyment. The firſt we value only for their 
uſe, the ſecond we account our happi- 
neſs. Now it is certain, that what is 
tranſient and momentary can be only 
for uſe ; for man is a miſerable creature, 
if what is his happineſs be not laſting ; 
ard a very fooliſh creature, if he pla- 
ces his happineſs in what is not laſting. 
Now this ſhould make a vaſt difference 
in our affections to things. We cannot 
blame any man who lets looſe his affec- 
tions upon that which is his happineſs; 
for there neither can, nor ought to be, 
any bounds ſet to our deſires or enjoy- 
ment of our true happineſs; but what we 
account only for uſe, we have no farther 
concernment for, but only as it is of uſe to 
Jus; and this confines our deſires and affec- 
tions to its uſe: and were this the meaſure of 
our love to preſent things, as it ought to 
be, we could not err, nor entertain an 
IT troubleſome or vicious paſſions for them. 
As for inſtance : what is the natural uſe 
of eating and drinking, but to repair the 
decays of nature, and preſerve our bodies 
in health and vigour? Now, as great de- 
licacies and curioſities as there are in na- 
ture, both of food and liquors, if men va- 
tued them only for their uſe, they would 
never be guilty of exceſs, nor grow ſo 
125 fond 
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fond of them, as if they were made only to ge 
eat and drink, and to judge of the differen- abe 
ces of taſtes. To value things for their uſe, De 
is to value them no further than they are to 
uſeful ; and this is the only value which is th: 
due to things which we muſt leave; for his 
they can be only for preſent uſe: but haf 
when we come to place our happineſs, as me 
all ſenſual men do, in things which are de- ¶ eaſ 
figned only for our uſe, it both makes us 
extravagant in the uſe of them, (which Ch 
often proves a great miſchief to us in this ties 
world), and creates ſuch an unnatural paſ- BW equ 
ſion for them, as they cannot anſwer ; | not 
which makes them vain and empty, and but 
unſatisfactory while we have them, and and 
fills us with vexation, and all the reſtlefl- i fra 
neſs of a furious paſſion and appetite when ¶ wit 
we want them; as we muſt do at one time is a 
or other, either before, or, to be ſure, ¶ not 
when we leave this world. the. 
3. Let us ſuppoſe again, that in our paſ- a h: 
ſage thro? foreign countries, where we are ſcer 
not to ſtay long, we ſhould not meet with kin 
all thoſe neceſſaries and conveniences of fou 
life, which we have at home; that the tion 
eountry is barren, the way rough and deat 
mountainous, the road infeſted with us. o 
thieves and robbers, but without any con- all « 
venient reception for travellers, the people ¶ we. 
rude and barbarous, and inſolent to ftran- ¶ ſolu 


Þ | gers; 


* 
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rs; will a wiſe man be over: ſollicitous 
about ſuch hardſhips as theſe in travelling? 
Does he not comfort himſelf, that he is not 
to ſtay there, that this will not laſt long; 
that theſe difficulties will only recommend 
his own country to him, and make him 
haſten home again, where he ſhall re- 
| member with pleafure, what is now un- 
eaſy and troubleſome ? | 
And is there not as much reaſon for 
| Chriſtians to bear all the evils, and caſual- 
ties, and ſufferings of this life with an 
equal mind, remembering that they are 
not to ſtay always here, that this life is 
| but their pilgrimage, they are from home, 
and therefore muſt expect the uſage which 
ſtrangers and travellers ordinarily meet 
Vith? That they are not to live here always, 
a ſufficient proof that their happineſs does 


not conſiſt in preſent things: and then if 
they can make a ſhift, tho' it may be it is 
a hard ſhift, to paſs thro' this world, the 


1 ſcene will be altered, and they ſhall find a 


IT kinder reception in the next. This is the 


foundation of contentment in all condi- 
tions, and of patience under ſufferings; that 
death, which is not far off, when it removes 
us. out of this world, will remove us from 
all the ſufferings of it: and why ſhould 
we not bear up with the courage and re- 
ſolution of travellers in the mean time, 
; ' Cc 5 when 
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when we have home, a peaceful and eter- 


nal home, in our proſpect? 

4. Once more, to conclude this ar 
ment: ſuppeſe a man in his travels thro” 
a foreign country ſhould be commanded 
ammedaately to leave the country, unleſs 
he would forſwear ever returning to his 
Own country again; would not a wiſe 
man conſider, that if he had not been com- 
manded to leave that country, he did not 
intend to have ſtayed long in it; and there- 
fore it would be an unaccountable folly 
and madneſs in him to abjure his own 
country, Where his father, and kindred, 
and inheritance is, only to gratify his cu- 
rioſity in ſtaying a little longer there? And 
can we then think it a hard command, 
{when we know we muſt ſhortly die, and 
Jeave this world, that whether we will or 
No, we cannot ſtay long in it,) to facrifice 
our very lives, rather than renounce our 
Hopes of heaven and a better life? When 
we know that we mult leave this world, 
what does it ſignify to die a little ſooner 
than it may be in the courſe of nature we 
ſhould, to obtain an immortal life; to 
to that bleſſed Jeſus who lived in this world 
for us, and died for us, and is ready to re- 
ceive us into that bleſſed place where he 


is, that we may behold his glory? I am | 


{ure it is a very fooliſh thing for a man 


who | | 
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who muſt die, to forfeit an immortal life, 
to reprieve a mortal and periſhing life for 
fome few year s. -3 8a 
Il. As death, which is our leaving this 
world, proves that theſe preſent things are” 
not the moſt valuable to us, ſoit proves that 
they are not the moſt valuable things in 
their own natures : tho” we were to enjoy 
them always, it would be but a very mean 
and impertect ſtate, in compariſon of that 
better life which is reſerved for good men 
in the next world. For, I. It is congru- 
| ous to the divine wiſdom: and goodneſs, 
that the beſt things ſhould be the molt laſt- 
ing: wiſdom dictates this.; for it is no- 
more than to give the preference to thoſe 
things which are beſt. The longeſt con- 
tinuance gives ax natural preference to 
things; we always value thofe things moſt, 
8 which weſhall enjoy the longeſt; and there- 


Tf fore. to. give the longeſt duration to the 
worſt things, is to ſet the greateſt value on 


chem, and to teach mankind to prefer them 
before that which is better. What we va- 
me moſt, we defire to enjoy longeſt, and: 
were it in our power we would make ſuch 
things the moiſt lating ; which ſhews that 
it is the natural ſenſe of mankind, that the 
beſt things deſerve to continue longeſt ;- 
and therefore we need not doubt, but that. 
infinite Wiſdom which made the world, 
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has proportioned the continuance of things 
to their true worth. And if God has made 
the beſt things the moſt laſting, then the 


next world in its own intrinſick nature is 


as much better than this world, as it will 
laſt longer. For this is moſt agreeable to 
the divine goodneſs too, and God's love to 
his creatures, that what is their greateſt 
and trueſt happineſs ſhould be moſt laſting. 
For if God has made man capable of dif-. 
ferent degrees and ſtates of happineſs, of 
living in this world and in the next, it is 
an expreſſion of more perfect goodneſs (as 
it is moſt for the happineſs of his creas 
tures) that the moſt perfect ſtate of hap- 
pineſs ſhould laſt the longeſt: for the more 
perfectly happy we are, the more do we. | 
experience the divine goodneſs ; and he is 


themoſt perfectly happy, who has the longs 1 


eſt enjoyment of the beſt things. 


2. It ſeems moſt agreeable alfo to the N 
divine wiſdom. and goodneſs, that where 
God makes ſuch a vaſt change in the ſtate 
of his creatures, as to remove them from 


this world to the next, the laſt ſtate ſhould 
be the moſt perfect and happy. I ſpeak 
now of fuch creatures as God deſigns for 
happineſs; for the reaſon alters where he 
intends to puniſh. But where God intends to 
do good to creatures, itſeems a very impro- 


per —— to tranſlate them from a more 
perfect 


—— 
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perfect and happy, to a leſs happy ſtate. 
Every abatement of happineſs is a degree 
of puniſhment, and that which. thoſe men. 
are very ſenſibls.of, who have enjoyed a 
more perfect happineſs : and therefore We 
may certainly conclude, that God would 
not remove good men out. of this world, 
were this the happieſt place. * 

Ves, you'll ſay; death is the puniſhment: 
of ſin, and therefore it is a puniſhment to 
De removed out of this world; which ſpoils 
that argument, that this world is not the 
* — — becauſe God removes good 

men out of it: for this is the effect of that 
eurſe which was entailed on mankind for- 
the ſin of Adam, Duſt thou art, and unto- 
« duſt thou ſhalt return..””. Pe Ky 
B Now I grant, death, as it ſignifies a ſepa» 
ration of ſoul and body, and the death of 
both, which was included in that curſe, was a 
ceurſe and a puniſhment; but not as it ſignifies 
leaving this world, and living in the next: 
We have ſome reaſon to think, that tho?” 
man ſhould never have died, if he had not 
ſinned, yet he ſhould not always have lived 
in this world. Human nature was certainly 
made for greater things than the enjoy- 
ments of ſenſe: it is capable of nobler ad- 
vancements, it is related to Heaven, and to 


more likely, that had man continued in- 
THEE C3 nocent, 


the world of ſpirits; and therefore it ſeems: _ 


* 
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nocent, and by the conſtant exerciſe: of | | 


vwiſdom and virtue improved his faculties 
and raiſed himſelf above this body, and 
grown up into the divine nature and life, 
after a long and happy life here, he ſbould 
have been tranſlated into Heaven, as Enoch 


and Elias were, without dying. For had 


all men continued innocent, and lived 
to this day, and propagated their kind, 


this little ſpot of earth had many ages ſince 


been over-peopled, and could not have 
ſubſiſted, without tranſplanting ſome colo- 
nies of the moſt divine and: — fouls 


into the other world... 


But however that be, it is certain, that 


being removed out of this world, and li- 


ving in heaven, is not the curſe: this fallen 
maa had no right to; for he, who by ſin 


bad forfeited an earthly paradiſe, could 


not thereby gain a title to heaven. Eter- 


* nal life is the gift of God, through Jefus MY - 
a Chriſt our Lord ;” it is the reward of 


men, of awell-ſpent life inthis world, 
of our faith and patience in doing and ſuf- 
fering the will of God; it is our laſt and 
final ftate, where we 1hall hve: for ever : 
and therefore the argument is ſtill good, 


that this world cannot be the happieſt place, 


for then heaven could not be a reward. 
Thoꝰ all men are under the neceſſity of dy- 


ing, yet if this-world had been the happieſt 
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place, God would have raiſed! good men 


to have lived again in this world; which 
he could as eaſily have done, as have tra- 
ſlated them to heaven. 

Now if this wo#ld: be not the kappielt 
place, if preſent things be not the moſt va- 
luable, as appears from this very conſide- 
ration, that we muſt leave this world, 


| (for to this I muſt confine my difcourſe at 


ent) there are ſeveral very good uſes: to 


bemade of this: as, 1. To rectify our notions 3 


about preſent things. 2. To live in ex- 
pectation of ſome better things. 3. Not 
to be over-· concerned about the ſhortneſs 
of our lives here. 

1. To rectify our notions about preſent 
things. Lis our opinions of things which 
ruin us: for what mankind account their 
greateſt happineſs, they muſt love; and they 


== muſt love without bounds or meaſure: and 
it would go a great way to cure our extra- 
vagant fond netsand paffion for theſe things, 
could we | ang ourſelves that there is 
e 


any thing better: Butthis, — 2 
hard thing for moſt men to do, 


preſent things have much the advar 


what is abſent and future. Some whit = | 
heve another life after this, whatever great 
things they may talk of the other world, 
yet do not feem thoroughly perſuaded 
mf the next wor Id is a — ſtate than 


8 


——_ 
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this; for I think they could not be ſo fond wh 
of this world if they were: and the reaſon I ca 
of it is plain, becanſe happinefs eannot be arg 
ſo well known, as by feeling; now men  bec 
feel the pleaſures and happineſs of this the. 


i world, but do not feel the happineſs of mu 
1 the next; and therefore are apt to. think, it is 
oy that that is the greateſt happineſs, which tha 
1 does moſt ſenſibly affect them: but would WM tre: 
4 they but ſeriouſly conſider things, they chi: 
* might ſee reaſon to think otherwiſe ; that firſt 
. the unknown joys and pleaſures of the lea 
1 other world are much greater than any and 
5 pleaſures which they feel here. For let ¶ reſt 
iN us thus reaſon with ourſelves : I find I am ly! 
i mortal, and muſt ſhortly leave this world; a n 
Rf and yet I believe that my foul cannot die BY will 
13 as my body does, but ſhall only be tran- don 
1 flated to another ſtate; whatever I take the 
wy. pleaſure in, in this world, I muſt leave be- nal. 
l hind me, and know not what I ſhall find mui 
1 in the next: but ſurely the other world, WW fepa 
11 where I muſt live for ever, is not worſe ther 
1 furniſhed than this world, which I muſt are- 
x1 fo quickly leave. For has God made me pier 
| immortal, and provided no forts of plea» MF a lit 
i" fares and entertainments for an immortal £12: 
"”s ftate, when he has ſo liberally furniſhed” in e 
58 the ſhort and changeable ſcene of this life? I er, t 
bus not indeed what the pleaſures of the WM ſure 
| | 3 next world are; but no more did I know whc 
K* LP What be 
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nd what the pleaſures of this world were till 
on I came; into it; and therefore, that is no 
be argument that there are no pleaſures there, 
en WW becauſe I do not yet know them. And if 


us there be any pleaſures there, ſurely Hay 
of muſt be greater than what are here, beca 
&, it is a more laſting ſtate. For can we think 
ch that God has emptied. all his ſtores. and 
1d treaſures into this world? nay, can we. 
ey think that he has given us the beſt things 
at f firſt, here we can only juſt taſte them, and 
he leave them behind us? which is to exexte 
ny and provoke an appetite, which ſhall he 
et reſtleſs and uneaſy to eternity. No, ſure: 
m ly! the other world muſt be; infinitely | 
1; 2 more happy place than this, . becauſe it 


will laſt inſinitely longer. The divine wit: 
dom and good neſshas certainly reſerved 


n. 
ce the beſt things for eternity: for as eters 

e- nal beings are the moſt perfect, fo they 

d. muſt be the moſt happy too, unleſs we can 

d, feparate perfection and happineſs. And 

ſe therefore I cannot but conclude, that there 

it are greater pleaſures, that there is a hap» 

e pier ſtate of life than this, becauſe there is 

a2 life which laſts. for ver. 

al 2. This will naturally teach us to live 

d' in expectation of better things, of ' greats 
1er, tho? unknown and unexperienced pleas 

e fſures; which methinks all men ſhould do, 
* who know that there are better things to - 
it be had, and that they muſt go into that 


Rate 
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ate where theſe better things are to be 
had. For, ean any man be contented 
with a leſs degree of happineſs, who 
knows there is greater? This is 1 
and baſeneſs of ſpirit; an ignoble mind, 
which is not capable of great hopes. Am- 


bition and covetouſnefs indeed are ill 


names, but yet they are ſymptoms of a 
great and generous ſoul, and are excel- 


lent virtues, when directed to the right 


objects; that is, to ſuch objects as are 
truly great and excellent; for it is only 
the meanneſs of the object which makes 
them vices. To be ambitious of true ho- 
nour, of the true glory and perfection of 
our natures, is the very principle and in- 
centive of virtue; but to be ambitious of 


titles, of place, of ſome ceremonious re- 
ſpects, and civil. pageantry, is as vain and 
court. 


little, as the things are which they 
To be covetous of true and real happineſs, 
to ſet no bounds nor meaſures to our 


deſire or purſuit of it, is true greatneſs of 
mind, which will take up with nothing on 
this fide perfection; for God and nature 


have ſet no bounds to our deſires of ha 
pineſs: but as it is in natural, ſo it ought 
to be in moral agents, every thing grows 
till it comes to its maturity and perfec- 
tion. But then covetouſneſs is à vice, 
when men miſtake their object, and are 
e inſatiable 


— 
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inſatiable in their deſires of that which is 
not their happineſs; as gold and ſilver, 
houſes and land: what is more than we 
want, and more than we can uſe, cannot 
be the happineſs of a man. And thus it is 
on the other hand; tho' humility be a 
great virtue, as it is oppoſed to earth] 
| ambitions, as it ſets us above the little opi- 
nions and courtſhip of the world, which 
are ſuch mean things, as argue meanneſs 
W of ſpirit to ſtoop to them; yet it is not 
W humility but ſordidneſs, to be regardleſs 
of true honour. Thus, to be contented 
with our external fortune m this world, 
whatever it be; to be able to ſee the great- 
er proſperity and ſplendor of other men, 
without envy, and without repining at our 
own meanneſs, is a great virtue; becauſe 
theſe things are not our happineſs, but for 
the uſe and convenience of this preſent 
life; and to be contented with a little of 
them for preſent uſe, is an argument that 
= we do not think them our happineſs, 
which is the true excellency of this virtue 
of contentment: but to be contented, if 
we may ſo call it, to want that which is 
our true happineſs, or any degree or por- 
tion of it, to be contented never to enjoy 
the greateſt and the beſt things, is a vice 
which contradicts the natural deſires of 
happineſs ; and you may call it what y 
| will, 


LY 
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will, if you can think of any name bad | 
enough for it. It is the moſt | deſpicable 
temper in the world to have no ſenſe of 
true honour or happineſs ; or, when we 
know there are greater and better things, 
to take up with ſome low enjoyments. | 

And therefore, let the thoughts of this 
ennoble our minds, and ſince there are 
better things in the other world, let us uſe 
our utmoſt endeavours to pofleſs ourfelves 
of them; let us live like men who are born 
for greater things than this world affords; 
let us endeavour to inform ' ourſelves 


| what the happineſs of the next world is, ſte 
and how wg may attain it; and let us uſe BF th 
all preſent things, as thoſe who know an. 
there are infimtely greater and better th: 
things reſerved for us in the next world. an. 
3. This ſhonld teach us alſo not to be I 
overconcerned for the ſhortneſs of our ¶ to 
lives. Our lives indeed are very ſhort, WW nol 
they fly away like a ſhadow, and fade like BW anc 
the flowers of the field; and this were a im. 
very unſupportable thought, were there beg 
either no life after this, or not ſo happy a tha 
Hfe as this. But beſides all the other fern 
proofs - we have of another life, the very WW this 
ſhortneſs of our lives may convince us, tur 
that death doth not put an end to our dit 
being: for can we imagine, that fo noble ¶ a vi 
a creature as man is, was made for a day? 


I * man, 3 


-. 
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man, I ſay, who is big with ſuch immor- 
tal deſigns, full of proſpects for future 
ages, who can look backward and for- 
ward, and ſee eternity without begin- 
ning, and without end; who was made 
to contemplate the wonders of nature and 
providence, and to admire and adore his 
Maker; who is the lord of this lower 
world; but has eyes to look up to Hea- 


ven, and view all the glories of it, and to 


pry into that inviſible world, which this 


; AS veal of fleth intercepts the fight of: man, 


uho is ſo long a child, and by ſuch flow 
E ſteps arrives to the uſe of reaſon, and by 
that time he has got a little knowledge, 
and 1s earneſtly ſeeking after more; by 
that time he knows what at is te be a man, 
and to what purpoſe he ought to live; 
what God is, and how much he is bound 
to love and worſhip him; while he is en- 
W nobling his ſoul with all heavenly qualities 
and virtues, and copying out the divine 
image; when the glories of human nature 
begin to appear, and to ſhine in him; 
that is, when he is moſt fit to live, to 
ſerve God and men; then, I ſay, either 
this mortal nature decays, and duſt re- 
turns to its duſt again, or ſome violent 
diſtemper or evil accident cuts him off in 
a vigorous age: and when with great la- 
bour and induſtry 1 is become fit to live, 
e ; he 
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he muſt live no longer. How 1s it poſ- 
ſible to reconcile this with the wiſdom of 
God, if man periſhes when he dies, if he 
ceaſes to be as ſoon as he comes to be a 
man ? And therefore we have reaſon to 
believe that death only tranſlates us into 


another world, where the beginnings of | | 


wiſdom and virtue here grow up to per- 
fection: and if that be a more happy place 
than this world, as you havealready heard, 


we have no reaſon to quarrel that we tive * 


10 little a while here: for, ſetting aſide 
the miſeries and calamities, the troubles 
and inconveniences of this life, which the 
happieſt men are expoſed to (for our ex- 


perience tells us that there is no compleat | 


and unmixed happineſs here); ſetting 
aſide that this world is little elſe than a 1 
ſcene of miſery to a great part of mankind, 


who ſtruggle with want and poverty, la- at 1 

bour under the oppreſſions of men, or the 
ains and ſickneſſes of diſeaſed bodies; yet 

if we were as happy as this world could 


make us, we ſhould have no reaſon to 
complain that we muſt exchange it for a 
much greater happineſs. We now call it 
death to leave this world; but were we 
once out of it, and inſtated in the ha 1 
neſs of the next, we ſhould think it were 4 | 
dying indeed to come 1nto it _ We 


read of none of the apoſtles who did ſo NF 


paſſionately I 
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paſſionately deſire to be diſſolved, and to 


be with Chriſt, as St Paul; and there was 
ſome reaſon for it, becauſe he had a taſte 
of that happineſs, being ſnatch'd up into 
the third heavens. Indeed, could we ſee 
the glories of that place, it would make us 
impatient of living here; and poſſibly 
that is one reaſon why they are conceal- 


W ed from us. But yet reaſon tells us, that 
2 if death tranſlates us to a better place, the 


WW ſhortneſs of our lives here is an advantage 
ive 


to us, if we take care to ſpend them well ; 


f for we ſhall be the ſooner poſſeſſed of a 
much happier life. 


III. From this notion of death, That it 
is our leaving this world, I obſerve farther 
what this life is, only a ſtate of growth 
and improvement, of trial and probation 
for the next. There can be no doubt of 
this, if we conſider what the ſcripture tells 
us of it, That we ſhall be rewarded in the 
next world, as we have behaved ourſelves 
in this: that we ſhall receive according to 
what we have done in the body, whether 
good or evil : which proves that this-life 
is only in order to the next; that our eter- 
nal happinefs or miſery ſhall bear propor- 
tion to the good or evil which we have 
done here. And when we only conſider, 
that after a ſhort continuance here, man 
mult be removed out of this world, if we 

2 believe 
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believe that he does not utterly periſh 
when he dies, but ſtill ſubſiſts in another 
Rate, we have reaſon to believe that this 
life is only a preparation for the next: for 
why ſhould a man come into this world, 
and afterwards be removed into another, 
if this world had no relation nor ſubor- 
dination to the next? Indeed, it is evident 
that man is an improveable creature, not 
created at firſt in the utinoſt perfection of 
his nature, mor put into the happieſt ſtate 
he is capable of, but trained up to perfec- 
tion and happineſs by degrees. Adam 
hinaſfelf, in a ſtate of innocence, was but 
upon his good behaviour, was but a pro- 
bationer for immortality, which he for. 
feited for his ſin; and, as. I obſerved before, 
it is moſt probable that had he continued 
innocent, and refined and exalted his na- 
ture by the practice of divine virtues, he 
{hould not have lived always in this world; 
but have been tranflated into heaven. And 
cannot ſee how it is inconſiſtent with the 
wiſdom of God, to make ſome creatures in 
a ſtate of probation : that as the angelical 
nature was created fo pure at firſt}, as to be 
fit to live in heaven ; fo man, though an 
earthly, yet a reaſonable creature, might 
be in a capacity, by the improvement of 
his natural powers, of advancing himſelf 
thither. As it became the manifold. e 
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dom of God to create the earth as well as: 
the heavens, ſo it became his wiſdom to- 
make man to inhabit this earth; for it was- 
not fitting that any part of the world: 
fhould be deſtitute of reaſonable beings,. 

to know and adore their Maker, and to a- 
ſcribe to him the glory of his Works. But 

then ſince a reaſonable nature is capable of 


greater improvements than to kve always: 


a without dying. 


in this world, it became the divine good 
neſs to make this world only a ſtate of pro- 
bation and diſcipline for the next; that 
thoſe who by a long and conſtant practice 
of virtue had ſpiritualized their natures in- 
to a divine purity; might aſcend into hea- 
ven, which is: the true center of all.intel-- 
ligent beings: This ſeems to be the origi- 
nal intention of God in making man; and 
then this earthly life was from the begin- 
ning but a ſtate of growth and improve- 
ment, to make us fit for heaven, though. 


4 But to be ſure the ſcene is much altered! 
now: for Adam by his ſm made himſelf” 
mortal, and corrupted: his on nature,, 

and propagated a mortal and corrupt na- 

| ture to his poſterity; and therefore we: 
have no natural right to immortality, nor- 
can we refine our ſouls into ſuch a divine: 
purity as is fit for heaven, by the weakened! 
and corrupted powers of nature. But what: . 
1445 | 23 we 
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we cannot do; Chriſt has done for us; he 
has purchaſed immortality. for us by his- 
death, and quickens and raiſes us into a. 
new life by his ſpirit - but ſince we muſt. 
die, before we are immortal, it is more 
plain than ever, that this life is only in 
order to the next, and that the great bu- 
ſineſs we have to do in this world, is 
to prepare ourſelves for eee and 
glory. 
- Now if our WY in this world be only in 
order to another life, we ought not to ex- 
pect our compleat happineſs chere; for we 
are only in the way to it; we muſt finiſu 
the work God has given us to do in this 
world, and expect our reward in the next; 
and if our reward cannot be had in this 
world, we may conclude that there is 
ſomething much better in the next world 
than any thing here. 
If this life be our time to work in, we 
ſhould not conſult our caſe and ſoftneſs, 
and: pleafures here; for this is x place of 
labour and diligence, not of reſt; we are 
travelling to heaven, and muſt. have our 
eye on our journey's end, and not hunt af: 
ter pleaſures and diverſions 3 in the way. 
The great end of living in this world, 
3s to be happy 1n the next ; and therefore 
- we muſt wiſely improve preſent things, 
that they may turn to our future account; 


> m_ 


= 


maſt make to ourſelves: friends of the 
mammon of unrighteouſneſs, that when 
we fail, they may receive us into ever» 
laſting habitations- What concerns a bet- 
ter life, muſt take up moſt of our thoughts 
and care; and: whatever endangers our: . 
future happineſs, muſt be rejected with - 
all its charms. It would not be worth 
the while to live: fome few. years here, 
| were we not to live for ever; and. theres: . 
fore it becomes a wife man, who-remems>- 
bers that he muſt ſhlortly leave this worlds. 
to make his preſent life wholly DRONE 
to his future happineſs. 


r 


The "ſecond Notion of Death, that it is our 
putting off theſe bodies. 


H. I Ex us now conſider Death as it is 
our putting off theſe bodies; for 

this is the proper notion of death, the ſe- 
paration of fout and body, that the body 
returns to duſt, the. ſoul or ſpirit unto God 
Who gave it. When we die, we do not 
ceaſe to be, nor ceaſe to live, but only 
ceaſe to live in theſe earthly bodies; the 
vital union between ſoul and body is to be 
diſſolved, we are no longer encloiſtered in 
a tabernacle of fleſh, we no longer feel the 

' impreſſions 
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impreſſions of it, neicher the pains nor 
pleaures of the body can affect us, it can 
Charm, it can tempt no longer. This needs 
no proof, but very well deſerves our moſt: 
ferious meditation. 

For, r. This teaches us the des 
and, diſtinction between - foul and body, 
which men who are funk into fleſh and 
fenfe are apt to forget ; nay, to loſe the 


very notion and belief of it: all their de- 


lights are fleſhly, they know no other 


pleaſures but what their five ſenſes furniſh: | 


them with; they cannot raiſe their thoughts 
above this body, nor entertain any noble 
deſigns, and therefore they imagine that 
they are nothing but fleſh ant blood, a: 
little organized and animated clay: and 
it is no great wonder, that men who feel 


the workings and motions of no higher 


principle of life in them but fleſh and ſenſe, 
. thould imagine that they are nothing but 
fleſh themſelves. Though, methinks, when 
we ſee the ſenſeleſs and putrifying remains 
of a brave man before us, it is hard to 
conceive that this is all of him; that this 
is the thing which ſome few hours ago 
could reaſon and diſcourſe, was fit to 
govern a kingdom, or to inſtruct mankind, 
could deſpiſe fleſh and ſenſe, and govern: 
all his. bodily appetites and inclinations, 
an was adorned with all divine graces and 


virtnes,, 
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virtues, was the glory and pride of the 
age: and is this dead carcaſe, which we 
now ſce, the whole of him? or was there 
2 more divine inhabitant, which animated 
this earthly machine, which gave life, and 
beauty, and motion to. it, but is now re- 
moved? 1H e 

To be fure, thoſe who believe that death 
does not put an end to their being, but 
only removes them out of this body, Which 
| rots in the grave, while their fouls ſurvive, 
hve, and act, and may be happy in a ſepa- 
rate ſtate, ſhould carefully conſider this 
diſtinction betwixt ſoul and body, which 
would teach them a moſt divine and hea- 
venly wido m 0 EATER 
For when we conſider, that we conſiſt 
of ſoul and body, which are the two di- 
ſtin& parts of man, this will teach us to 
take care of both. For can any man, WhO 
believes he has a foul, be concerned only 
for his body? A compound creature can- 
not be happy, unleſs both parts of him en- 
joy their proper pleaſures, He WhO enjoys 
only the pleaſures of the body, is never 
the happier for having a human and rea- 
ſonable ſoul: the foul of a beaſt would 
have done as well, and it may be, better; 
for brute creatures reliſh- bodily pleaſures 
as much, and it may be more, than men 
do ; and reaſon is very troubleſome to- 

5 0 thoſe 
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thoſe men who reſolve to live like brutes; 
for it makes them aſhamed and afraid, 
which in many caſes hinders, or at leaſt 
allays, their pleaſures. And why ſhould 
not a man deſire the full and entire 
| Happineſs of a man? why ſhould he de- 
ſpiſe any part of himſelf, and that, as you 

ſhall hear preſently, the beit part too? 
and therefore, at leaſt, we ought to take 
as much care of our ſouls as of our bodies. 
Do we adorn our bodies, that we may be 
fit to be ſeen, and to converſe with men, 
and may receive thoſe reſpects which are 
due to our quality and good fortune; and 
ſhall we not adorn our ſouls too with thoſe 
Chriſtian graces, which make us lovely 
in the fight of God and men? the orna- ib 
ment of a meek and quiet ſpirit, which is 
in the ſight of God of great price; which | 
St Peter eſpecially recommends to Chri- 
ſtan women, as a more valuable ornament | 


than the outward adorning of plaiting Bl 


« the hair, or wearing gold, or putting 
« on apparel,” 1 Pet. iii. 3, 4. the orna- 
ments of wiſdom and prudence, of well 
governed paſſions, of goodneſs and cha- 
rity, which give a grace and beauty to all | 
our actions, and ſuch a pleaſing and char- | 
ming air to our very countenance, as the 
moſt natural beauty, or artificial waſhes | 
and paints can never imitate. 3 * 


Ar 
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Are we careful to preſerve our bodies 
from any hurt, from pains and ſickneſs, 
from burning fevers, or the racking gout 
or ſtone; and ſhall we not be as careful of 
the caſe of the mind too? to quiet and calm 
thoſe paſſions, which, when they grow 
outragious, are leſs tolerable than all na- 
tural or artificial tortures; to moderate 
thoſe deſires which rage like hunger and 
thirſt, thoſe fears which convulſe the mind 
with trembling and paralitic motions, thoſe 
furious tempeſts of anger, revenge and 
envy, which ruffle our minds, and fill us 
with vexation, reſtleſſneſs and confuſion 
of thoughts ; eſpecially thoſe guilty, reflec- 
tions upon ourſelves, that worm in the 
conſcience, - which gnaws the ſoul, and 
torments us with ſhame, and remorſe, and 
dreadful expectations of an avenger. Theſe 
are the ſickneſſes and diſtempers of the 
ſoul: theſe are pains indeed; more ſharp, 
and pungent, and killing : pains than our 
bodies are capable of. The ſpirit of a man 
« can bear his infirmity: natural courage, 
or the powers of reaſon, or the comforts 
of religion, can ſupport us under all our 
ſufferings; “ but a wounded ſpirit wh 
can bear? and therefore a man who 
loves eaſe ſhould in the firſt place take care 
of the eaſe of his mind, for that RO 
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all other ſufferings eaſy ; but nothing can 
ſupport a man whoſe mind is wounded. 

Are we fond of bodily pleaſures ? are 
we ready to purchaſe. them at any rate? 
and if wWe be men why ſhould we deſpiſe 
the pleaſures of the mind? if we have ſouls, 
why ſhould we not reap the benefit and 
the pleaſures of them? do you think there 
are no pleaſures proper to the ſoul ? have 


we ſouls that are good for nothing? or of 


no uſe to us, but only to relith the pleaſures 
© of the body ? Afk thoſe who have tried, 
what the pleaſures of wiſdom and know- 
ledge are, which do as much excel the 
leaſures of ſeeing, as truth is more beau- 
tiful and glorious than the fun : aſk them 
what a pleaſure it is to know God, the 
greateſt and beſt being, and the brighteſt 
Object of our minds; to contemplate his 
witdom, and goodneſs, and power in the 
Works of creation and providence; to be 
fwailowed up in that ſtupendous myſtery 
of love, the redemption of ſinners by the in- 
carnation and ſufferings of the Son of God? 
Alk them what the pleaſures of innocence 
and virtue are; what the feaſt of x good | 
conſcience means; which is the greateſt 


happineſs, to give or to receive; what the N 


1990 even of ſufferings and perſecutions, 

of want and poverty, and reproach are for 

the ſake of Chriſt? aſk a devout ſoul, what 
LS tranſports | 
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| tranſports and raviſhment of ſpirit he feels, 
when he is upon his knees, when with 


d. 

are St Paul he is even ſnatched” up into the 
te ? third heavens, filled with God, overfiow- 
piſe ing with ꝓraiſes and divine joys? and does 
uls, it not then become a man, who has a rea- 
ind ſonable ſoul, to ſeek after theſe rational, 
ere WE theſe manly, theſe divine pleaſures, the 
ive & pleaſures of the mind and ſpirit, which are 
of proper and peculiar to a reaſonable crea- 
res ture? let him do this, and then let him 
ed, enjoy the pleafures of the body as milch 
as he can, which will be very inſipid and 
the WH taſteleſs, when his ſoul is Taviſhed with _ 
au- more noble delights. © 1 
em In a word, if we are fo careful to pre- 
the ſerve the life of our bodies, which we 
eſt know mult die, and rot and putrify in the 
his ave, methinks we ſhould not be leſs care- 
he ful to preſerve the life of our ſouls, which 
be is the only immortal part of us. For tho? 
ry == our ſouls cannot die, as our bodies do, yet 
in. they may be miſerable, and that is called 
d: & eternaldeath, where the worm never dieth, 
ice and the fire never goeth out. For to be 
od always miſerable, is infinitely worſe than 
eſt not to be at all; and therefore is the moſt 
he formidable death. And if we are fo un- 
ns, Willing to part with theſe mortal bodies, 
or we ought in reaſon to be much more afraid 


to loſe our ſouls, 


E - That 
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2. That death is our putting off theſe 
bodies, teaches us, that the ſoul 1s the only 


principle of life and ſenſation. The body 


cannot live without the ſoul ; but as ſoon 
as it is parted from it, it loſes all ſenſe and 
motion, and returns to its original duſt: 


but the ſoul can and does live without the 


body, and therefore there is the principle 


of life. This may be thought a very com- 


mon and obvious obſervation; and indeed 
ſo it is; but the conſequences of this are 
o commonly obſer ved, and yet are of 
eat uſe and moment. 

For, (t.) This ſhews us, that the foul is 


the beſt part of us, that the ſoul indeed is 


the man, becauſe it is the only ſeat of life, 
and knowledge, and all ſenſations: for a 
man is a living, reaſonable and underſtand- 
ing being ; and therefore a living, reafon- 
able ſoul (not an earthly body, which hath 
no life or ſenſe but what it derives from the 
foul) muſt be the man. Hence in ſcrip- 
ture /ou] ſo frequently ſignifies the man, 
Thus we read of the ſouls that were born 
to Jacob, and the fouls that came with him 
into Egypt, Gen. xIvi. that is, his fons. And 


ſoul ſignifies ourſelves : „ a friend which 
js as thy own ſoul;” that is, as dear to 
us as ourſelves, Deut. xiii. 6. © and Jona- 


& than loved David as his own ſoul;” that 
$5, as himſelf, 1 Sam. xviil. 3. For, in 


pr N f 
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propriety of ſpeech, the body has no ſenſe 
at all, but the ſoul lives in the body, and 
feels all the motions arid impreſſions of it; 
ſo that it is the ſoul only that is capable 
of happineſs or miſery, of pain or pleaſure; 
and therefore it is the only concernment 

of a wiſe man to take care of his own foul; 
as our Saviour tells us, What ſhall it pro- 
« fit a man, tho? he ſhould gain the whole ' 
« world, and loſe his own ſoul ? or what 
„ ſhall a man give in exchange for his 
c ſoul?” Mat. xvi. 26. The reaſon of h 
is eaſily apprehended, when, we remeMm- 
ber that the ſoul only is capable of happineſs 
or miſery ; that it 1s the foul which muſt 
enjoy every thing elſe, And what can the 
whole world then ſignify to him who has 
no ſoul to enjoy it, whofe ſoul is condem- 
ned to endleſs and eternal miſeries? Such 
_ a miſerable foul is as uncapable of enjoying 
the world, or any thing in it, as if it had 
loſt its being. | eral 
( 2.) Hence we learn the true notion of 
bodily pleaſures, that, they are ſuch plea- 
fares as: the ſoul feels by its union to the. 
body; for it is not the body that feels the 
pleafures but the foul, tho? the body be the 
inſtrument of them. And therefore, how 
fond ſoever we are of them, we may cer- 
tainly conclude, that bodily pleaſures are 
the meaneſt pleaſures of human nature; 


E 2 becauſe 
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becauſe the union to theſe earthly bodies 
is the meaneſt and moſt deſpicable ſtate of 


reaſonable ſouls. Theſe are not its pro- 


per and genuine pleaſures, which muſt re- 
ſult from its own nature and powers; but 


are only external impreſſions, the light and 


ſuperficial touches of matter: and it would 
be very abſurd to conceive, that the ſoul, 


which is the only ſubject of pleaſure, ſhould: 
haye no pleaſures of its own, but borrow 
eee happineſs from its affinity and 


ce to matter; or that its greateſt plea- 


ſüres ſhould be owing to external impreſ- 
ſions, not to the acting of its own natural 
faculties and powers: which may convince 
us, as I obfer ved before, that the pleaſures. 
of the mind are much the greateſt and no- 
bleſt pleaſures of the man; and he who. 
would be truly happy, mult ſeek for it not 
in bodily entertainments, but in the im- 


provements and exerciſes of reaſon and re- 


lIigion. ho 
(3.) Hence we learn alſo, that the body 
was made for the ſoul, not the ſoul for the 


body; as that which in itſelf has. no life 


and ſenſe, is made for the uſe-of that which 


has. The body is only a convenient ha- 


bitation for the-ſoul in this world, an in- 
ſtrument of action, and a trial and exerciſe 
of virtue: but the ſoul is to uſe the body, 
and to govern it, to taſte. its * 


Fn @ 
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off theſe bodies, teaches us, that it is only 
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and to ſet bounds. to them, to make the 
body ſerviceable to the ends and purpoſes 
of reaſon and virtue, not to ſubject reaſon 
to paſſion and ſenſe, HF the body was 


made for the Me of the ſoul, it was never 
intended the ſoul ſhould wholly' eonform 


itſelf to it, and by its ſympathy with cor- 
poreal paſſions, transform itſelf into a ſen- 
fual and brutiſh nature. Such degenerate 
creatures are thoſe who live enly to ſerve 
the body; Who value nothing elſe, and 
ſeek for nothing elſe, but how to N 
their appetites and luſts; which is to 
vert the order of nature, to fall in love 
with their flaves, and change fortunes and 
thackles with them: fo that our Saviour 
might well fay, * he that eommitteth fin 
« ig the ſervant of ſin;ꝰ for this is à vile 
and unnatural ſubjection, to ſerve the bo- 
dy, which was made to ſerve the ſoul: 
fuch- men ſhall receive the reward of ſlaves, 
to be turned out of Goes family, and not 
to inherit with ſons and freemen ; as our 
Saviour adds, „The fervant abideth not 
« jn the houfe for ever, but the fon abi- 
* deth for ever. If the Son therefore 
* ſhall make you free, ye ſhall be free in- 


« deed.” John viii. 3 7, 32 


3. That death, which is our leaving 
this world, is nothing elſe but our putting 


E 3 our 
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our union to thefe bodies -which intercepts: 


the fight of the other world ; the other 
world is not at ſuch a diſtance fromins as 
we imagine: the throne of God; indeed, 
is at a great remove from this earth; above 
the third heavens, where he difplays his 
glory to thoſe bleſied ſpirits-which encom- 
paſs: his throne : but as ſoon as we ſtep” 
out of thefe bodies, we ſtep into the other 
world ; which is not ſo properly anotſier 
world, (for: there is the fame heaven and: 

th ſtill) as a new ſtate of life. Fo-live in 

ele bodies, is to live in this world; to» 
live out of them, is to remove into the 
next. For while our ſouls are confined. 


to theſe bodies, and can look only through 


theſe material caſements, nothing but what 
is material can affect us, nay, nothing but 


What is groſs, that can reflect light, and 


convey the ſlrapes and colours of things 


with it to the eye. So that though with-- 
in this viſible world there be a more glo- 
rious ſcene of things than what appears to 
us, we perceive nothing at all of it; for 


this veil of fleſh parts: the viſible and invi- 
ſible world. But when we put off thefe | 
bodies, there are ne and ſurpriſing won- 
ders preſent themſelves to our view; when: | 
theſe material ſpectacles are taken off, the 
ſoul with its own naked. eyes ſees what 
Was inviſible before: and then we are — 
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tie other world, when we can ſee it; and 
converſe with it. Thus St Paul tells us, 
that when we are at home in the body, 
e we are abſent from the Lord; but when 
« we are abſent from the body, we are 
« preſent with the Bord,“ 2 Cor. v. , 8 
And methinks this is enough to cure us of 
our fondneſs fer thefe bodies; unlefs we 
think it more deſirable to-be confined to a: 
priſon, and to look through a grate-all our 
lives, which gives us but a very narrow” 
proſpect, and that none of the beſt: nerthieng. 
than to be. {et at liberty to view all thè 
glories of the world. What would we- 
give now for the leaſt glimpſe of that in- 
viſible world, which the firſt ſtep we take 
out of theſe bodies will preſent us witli? 
There are ſuch things “as eye Hath not 
«© feen, nor ear heard, neither hath it en 
« tered into the heartof man to conceive. 
Death opens our eyes, enlarges our pro- 
ſpect, preſents us with a new and more 
glorious world, which we can never ſee 
while we are ſhut up in fleſh; which ſhould 
make us as willing to part with this vell,, 
as to take the film off our eyes which hin- 
ders our ſight. 

4. If we muſt put off theſe bodies, me- 
thinks we ſhould not much glory. nor- 
pride ourſelves in them, nor ſpend: too 
en of our time about them: for why 
* ſhould 
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ſhould that be our pride, why ſheuld that 
be our buſineſs, which we muſt ſhortly 
part with? And. yet, as for pride; theſe 
mortal corruptible bodies; and what re- 
lates to them, adminiſter molt to the oc- 
caſions of it. 

Some men glory in their birth, and in 
their deſcent from. noble anceſtors, and 
ancient families: which, beſide the vanity 
of it, for if we trace our pedigree to their 
original, tis certain» that all our families 
are equally ancient and equally noble, for 
we deſcend all from Adam; and in ſuch 
a long deſcent as this, no man can tell 
whether there have not been beggars and 
princes in thofe which are the nobleſt 
and meaneſt families now: yet, I ſay, 

what is all this, but to pride ourſelves in 
our bodies, and our own deſcent, unleſs 
men think that their ſouls are derived 
from their parents too ? Indeed our birth 
is ſo very ignoble, whatever our anceſtors 
are, or however it may be diſſembled with 
ſome pompous circumſtances, that no man 
has any reaſon to glory in it; for the great. 
eſt prince is born like the wad aſs's: colt. 
Others glory in their external beauty : | 
which, how great and charming ſoever it 
be, 18 but the beauty of the body, which, | 
if it be fpared by ſickneſs; and old age, | 
muſt Perl. in the grave. Death will ſpail. | 
thoſe 


ths 


# « 
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thoſe features: and colours which are now. 
admired ; and after a ſhort time, there 
will be no diſtinction between. this. beauti- 


* ful body and common duſt. Others are 
19525 guilty of greater vanity than this, and what 
TE nature has denied they ſupply by-art ; they: 
n. adorn their bodies with richer attire, and: 
* many times ſuch bodies as will not be: 
* adorned; and then they glory in their 
54 borrowed feathers: but what a ſorry beau-- 
© ty is that which they cannot carry into» 
Þ. the other world? and if they muſt leave: 
N their bodies in the grave, I think, there 
vill be no great occaſion in the other 
Fi world for their rich and ſplendid apparel,, 
; Which will not fit a ſoul. i 
J's Thus, what do Tiches ſignify, but to mi- 
8 niſter to the wants, conveniences and plea- 
| 1 ſures of the body? And therefore, to pride 
k ourſelves- in riches. is to glory. in the body 
too, to think ourſelves more conſiderable 
b than other men, becauſe we can provide 
better for our bodies than they can. And 
2 what a mean and contemptible vice is 
pride, whoſe fubject and occaſion is ſo. 
1 mean and contemptible! to pride ourſelves 
- | in theſe bodies, who have-ſo- ignoble an 


extraction, are of ſo ſhort a continuance, 
and will have ſo ignoble an end, muſt 
ly down. in the grave, and be food. for- 
Worms! ee e | 
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As for the care of our bodies, that muſt 
unavoidably take up great part of our 
time, to ſupply the neceſlities of nature; 
and to provide the conveniences of life ; 
but this may be for the good of our ſouls 
too, as honeſt labour and induſtry, and 
ingenious arts are : but for men to ſpend 
their whole time in ſloth and luxury, in 


eating, and drinking, and fleeping, m 


dreſſing and adorning their bodies, or 
gratifying their laſts ; this is to be vile 
flaves and ſervants to the body, to bodies 
which neither need or deſerve this from 
us; after all our care they will tumble in- 
to duſt, and commonly much the ſooner 
for our indulgence of them. | 

5. If death be our putting off theſe bo- 
dies, then it is certain that we muſt live 
without theſe bodies till the reſurrection; 
nay, that we muſt always live without 
ſuch bodies as theſe are: for though our 
bodies ſhall rife again, yet they ſhall be 
changed and transformed into a ſpiritual 
nature, as St Paul expreſly tells us, 1 Cor. 
XV. 42, 43, 45- © It is ſown in corruption, 
« it is raiſed in incorruption; it is ſown 
in diſtonour, it is raiſed in glory; it is 
« fown in weakneſs, it is raiſed in power; 
« it is ſown a natural body, it is raiſed a 
« ſpirituat body :” for as he: adds, ver. 
5c. fleſh and blood cannot inherit: the 
— „ « kingdom 
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4 kingdom of God, neither can corrup- 
cc tion inherit incorruption. Which is 
true of a fleſhly ſoul; but here is under- 
ſtood of a body of fleſh and blood, which 
is of a corruptible nature ; as our reaſon 
may ſatisfy us, that ſuch groſs earthly bo- 


dies as we now carry about with us can- 
not live and ſubſiſt in thoſe pure regions 


of light and glory which God inhabits, 


no more than you can lodge a ſtone in the 


air, or breathe nothing but pure zther : 


and therefore our glorified bodies will 


have none of theſe earthly paſſions which 
theſe earthly bodies have, will reliſh none 


of the pleaſures of fleſh and. blood : and. 
upon this account we may truly ſay, 


that when we once put off theſe bodies, 
we ſhall ever after live without them. 


Now the uſe of this obſervation is ſo 
very obvious, that methinks no man can 
mils it: for when we conſider that we muſt 
put off theſe bodies, and for ever live with- 
out them, the very next thought in courſe 
is, that we ought to live without our bo- 
dies now, as much as poſſibly we can, 
while we do live in them; to have but 
very little commerce with fleſh and ſenſe ;. 
to wean ourſelves from all bodily plea- 
fares ; to ſtifle its appetites and inclina- 
tions, and to bring them under perfect 
command and government; that, when 

we 


- 
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we ſee it fit, we may uſe bodily pleaſures 


without fondneſs, or let them alone with- 


out being uneaſy for want of them; that 
is, that we may govern all our bodily ap- 
petites, not they govern us. 

For a wife man ſhould thus reaſon with 
himſelf: If I grow fo fond of this body, 
and the pleaſures of it, if I can reliſh no 
other pleafures, if 1 value nothing Pu: 
What ſhall I do when I leave this body? 
for bodily pleafures can laſt no longer 
than my body does: what fhall I do in 


the next world, when I ſhall be ſtripped | 


of this body, when I thall be a naked foul; 
or, whatever other covering I may have, 
thall have no fleſh and blood about me? 
and therefore all the pleaſures I value 
now, will then vaniſh like a dream; for 
it is impoſſible to enjoy bodily pleafures 
- when 1 have no body. And tho' there 
were no other puniſhments in the next 
life, yet it is a great-pain to me now, to 
have my defires diſappointed or delay- 
ed: and ſhould I retain the fame fondneſs 
for theſe things in the next world, where 


they cannot be had, the eternal deſpair | 
of enjoying them would be puniſhment | 


Enough. 
Indeed we cannot tell what alteration 


our putting off theſe bodies will make in 


che femper and diſpoſition of our minds. 
1 1 We 
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We ſee that a long and ſevere fit of 
ſickneſs, while it laſts; will make men ab- 
ſolute philoſophers, and give them a great - 
contempt of bodily pleaſures ;. nay, will 
make the very thoughts of thoſe pleaſures 
nauſeous to them, which they were very 
fond of in health. Long faſting and ab- 
ſtinence, and other bodily ſeverities, are an 
excellent means to alter the habits and in- 
clinations of the mind: and one would 
think, that to be ſeparated from theſe ho- 
dies muſt needs make a greater alteration 
in our minds than either ſickneſs or bo- 
dily ſeverities. I dare not ſay, that a ſen- 
ſual man, when he is ſeparated from this 
body, ſhall feel the ſame ſenſual deſires 
and inclinations which he had in it, and 
ſhall be tormented with a violent thirſt 
after thoſe pleaſures which he cannot en- 
joy in a ſeparate ſtate; but this I dare ſay, 
that a man who is wholly ſunk into fleih 
and ſenſe, and reliſhes no other pleaſures, 
is not capable of living happily out of his 
body, unleſs you could find out a new 
ſcene of material and ſenſible pleaſures to 
entertain him: for though the particular 
appetites and inclinations of the body may 
ceaſe, yet his very ſoul is ſenſualized, and 
therefore is incapable of the pleaſures of a 
Wiritual Hife. e ripe ent 
For indeed, ſetting aſide that miſchief 
54 F | which 
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which the unruly luſts and appetites of 
men, and the immoderate uſe of bodily 
ect, does either to'the perſons them- 
elves, or to public ſocieties ; and the true 
_ reaſon why we muſt mortify our ſenſual 
inclinations, is to improve our minds in all 
divine graces: for the fleſh and the ſpirit 
cannot thrive together; ſenſual and ſpi- 
ritual joys are ſo contrary to each other, 
that which of them ſoever prevails, accor- 
ding to the degrees of its prevalence, it 
ſtifles and ſuppreſſes, or wholly ſubdues 
the other, A ſoul which is raviſhed with 
the love of God, and the bleſſed Jeſus, 
tranſported with the ſpiritual hopes of an- 
other life, which feels the paſſions of devo» 
tion, and 1s enamoured with the glories 
and beauties of holineſs and divine vir 
muſt have ſuch a very mean opinioti of 
fleſh and ſenſe, as will make it diſguſt bo- 
dily pleaſures, or be very indifferent about 
e and a ſoul which is under the go- 
vernment of ſenſe and paſſion, cannot taſte 
thoſe more intellectual and divine joys; 
for it is our eſteem of things which gives a 
reliſh to them, and it is impoſſible we can 
highly eſteem one, without depreciating 
and undervaluing the other. It is univer- 
ſally true in this caſe, what our Saviour 
tells us, No man can ſerve two maſters; 
4 for cither he will hate the one, and be 
c the 
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te the other; or elſe he will hold to the 
« one, and deſpiſe the other: ye cannot 
« ſerve God and Mammon.“ Matth vi. 24, 
The leaſt beginnings of a divine nature 
in us, is to love God above all the world: 
and as we every day grow more devoutly 
and paſſionately in love with God, and take 
greater pleaſure in the ſpiritual acts of re- 
ligion, in praiſing God and contemplating 
the divine nature and perfections, and me- 
ditating on the ſpiritual glories of another 


hie; fo we abate of our value for preſent 


things, till we get a perfect conqueſt and 
maſtery of them. But he who is perfectly 
devoted to the pleafures of the body and 
ſervice of his luſts, has no ſpiritual life in 
him ; and though putting off thefe bodies 
may cure our bodily appetites and pa- 
ſions, yet it cannot give us a new Pprin- 
ciple of life, nor work an eſſential change 


in a fleſhly nature: and therefore ſuch a 


man, when he is removed from this body and 
all the enjoyments of it, is capable of no 
other happineſs; nay, though we are re- 
newed by the divine ſpirit, and have a prin- 


ciple of a new life in us, yet, according to 


the degree of our love to preſent things, ſo 
much the more indiſpoſed are we for the 
happineſs of unbodied ſpirits. 
And therefore, ſince we muſt put off 
theſe bodies, if we would live for ever hap- 

ES 2 pily 
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pily without them, we muſt begin betimes 
to ſhake off matter and ſenſe, to govern 
our bodily appetites and paſſions, to grow 
indifferent to the pleafures. of ſenſe, to uſe 
them for the refreſhment and neceſſities 
of nature, but not to be over-curious about 
them, not to be fond of enjoying them, 
nor troubled for the want of them ;- never 
to indulge ourſelves in unlawful pleaſures, 
and to be very temperate in our uſe of 
lawful ones. To be ſure we muſt take care, 
that the ſpiritual part, that the ſenſe of 
God and of religion be always predominant 
in us; and this will be a principle of life in 
us, a principle of divine fenſations and joys 
when this body ſhalt tumble into duſt. 

6. If death be our putting off theſe bo- 
ces, then the refurreckion from the dead 
is the re- union of ſoul and body: the ſoul 
does not die, and therefore cannot be ſaid 
to riſe again from the dead; but it is the 
body, which like feed falls into the earth; 
and ſprings up again more beautiful and 
glorious at the reſurrection of the juſt, 
To believe the reſurrection of the body or 
of the fleſh, and to believe another life af. 
ter this, are two very different things. 
The heathens believed a future ſtate, but 
never dreamed of the reſurrection of the 
body, which is the 3 article of the 
Chriſtian faith. And yet it is the reſur- 
FRI 2 rections 
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fection of our bodies which is our victory 
and triumph over death: for death Was 
the puniſhment of Adam's ſin; and thoſe 
who are in a ſeparate ſtate ſtill ſuffer the 
curſe of the law, <« Duſt thou art, and un- 
« to duſt thou ſhalt return. Chriſt came 
to deliver us from this curſe, by being 
made a curſe for us; that is, to deliver 
us from death by dying for us. But no 
man can be faid to be delivered from 
death, till his body riſe again, for part of 
him is under the power of death ſtall, 
while his body rots in the grave; nay, he 
is properly in a ſtate of death, while he is 
in a ſtate of feparation of foul and body, 
which is the true notion of death; and 
therefore St Paul calls the refurrection of 
25, 26. „He muſt reign till he hath put. 
« all enemies under his feet: the laſt c 
„ my that ſhalt be deſtroyed is dea; 
that is, by the feſurrection of the dead, as 
appears from the whole ſcope of the place; 
and is particularly expreſſed ver. 54, 55, &c. 
So when this corruptible ſhall have put 
e on incorruption, and this mortat:ſhalt 
« have put on immortality, then fall be 
< brought to paſs that ſaying which 8 
« written, Death is ſwallowed up invic- - 
„ tory. O death, where is thy ſting ! O 

grave, where is thy victory! The ting: 
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of death is fin, and the: ſtrength» of ſits 
« is the law: but blefſed' be God who» 
« hath given us the victory, through our 
«Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” Fhis. is the perfec-- 
tion and conſummation of our: reward;. 
_ when our bodies ſhall be raiſed incorrup- 
tible and glorious, when Chriſt ſhalFchange 
our vile bodies, and make them like to 
his own moſt glorious body. I doubt not 
but good men are in a very happy ſtate 
before the refurrection, but yet their haps: 
pineſs is not compleat ; for the very ſtate” 
of ſeparation is an imperfect ſtate, becauſe: 
a ſeparate fout is not a perfect mam: a: 
man, by the original conſtitution of his na- 
ture, conſiſts of fouF and body, and there-- 
fore his perfect happmeſs requires the ws 
nited glory and happineſs of both parts of 
the whole man: which is not confidered' 
by thoſe who cannot apprehend any ne- 
ceflity why the body ſhould' rife again”: 
a Ance, as they conceive, the ſoul might be 
as compleatly and perfectly happy with-- 
i — it. But yet the foul would not be an 
entire and perfect man, for a man conſiſts 
of ſoul and body: a foul in a ſtate of ſe- | 
: ion, how happy ſoever otherways it 
may be, has ſtill this mark of God's dif- 
| pleaſure on it, that it has loſt its: body; 
and therefore the re-union- of our ſouls 
and bodies has at leaſt this advantage in 


« neftly groan within — 
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it, that it is a perfect reſtoring ef us to 
the divine favour, that the badge and me- 
moriat of our ſin and æpoſtaſy is done 


away in the refurrection of our bodies; 


and therefore this is eafled: the adoption, 
viz, the redemption of our bedies, Ram. 
viii. 23. for then it ws that God publicly 
owns us for his ſons, when he raiſes our 
dead bodies into a glorious and immortal 
life. And beſides this, F think we have 
no reaſon to doubt, but the reanion of 
fout and body will be 2 new addition of 
happineſs and glory: for though we ean- 
— CR pleaſures: of glortfiet 
bodies are, yet fure we cannot imagine 
that when theſe earthly bodies are the in- 
ſtruments of fo: many pleaſures, a fpirituak 
and glorified body ſhould be of no uſe: a 


ſoul and body cannot be vitally united, 


but there mnft be a fympathy between 
them, and they receive mutual impreſſions 
from each other; and then we need not 
doubt but that ſach glorifted bodies will 
highly miniſter, though in a way unknown 
to us, to the pleafures of a divine and pex- 
fect foul ; will mfinitely more contribute 
to the divine pleafures of the mind, than 
theſe earthly bodies do to our ſenſual plea- 
fures ; that all who have this hope and 
expectation may, as St Paul ſpeaks, ear 
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et for the adoption, even the redemption ks 
«of our bodies,“ Rom. viii, 23, This be- 20 
ing the day of the marriage of the Lamb, wi 


this confummates our happinefs, when our Atv 
bodies and ſonls meet again, not to diſturb Wi 4, 
and oppoſe each other, as they do in this har 
world, where the fleſt and the fpirit are 6-7 
at perpetual enmity, but to live in eternal 46 | 
harmony, and to heighten and inflame « | 
each other's joy. Now this conſideration, Bo 
the reſurrection of the dead muſt be the ¶ ſou 
Filing onr bodies into a new and immor- afte 
1 tal life, and the re- union of them to our the 
fouls, ſuggeſts many uſeful thoughts to as: 
i us for, 9 5 | x + e gra 
j This teaches us how we are to uſe our « f 
} bodies, how we are to prepare them for Mil « | 
# immortality and glory. Death, which is Ml t. 
Þ the feparation of foul and body, is the pu- « q 
bi miſhment of ſin, and indeed it is the cure &« 8 
bl of it too; for ſin is ſuck a leproſy as can- if y 
i not be perfectly cleanſed without pulling be t 
* down the houſe which it has once infect- raiſ 
. ed; but if we would have theſe bodies I 
i Taiſed up again immortal and glorious, we & n 
|, muſt begin the cleanſing and purification axe? > 
bl. of them here; we muſt be fanctified « q 
. | !« throughout, both in body, ſoul and ſpi- « 1 
1 Tit,” 1 Je. v. 24. our bodies muſt be li 
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holy and conſecrated: places, 1 Cor. vi- 19. 
muſt not be polluted with filthy luſts, if 
we would have them rebuilt again by the 
divine Spirit, after the deſolations which 
fn hath made. Thus St Paul tells us at 
large, Rom. viii. 10, It, 12, 13. And 
« if Chriſt be in you, the body is dead, 
« becauſe of ſin; but the ſparit is life, 
« becauſe of righteouſneſs; that i, that 
divine and holy nature which we receive 
from Chriſt will fecure the life of our 
ſouls, and tranflate us to à happy ſtate 
after death; but it u ill not ſecure us from 
the neceſſity of dying, our bodies muſt die 
as a puniſhment of fs and putrify in the 
grave; but yet they are not loſt for ever; 
c for if the Spirit of him that raiſed up 
* Jeſus from the dead dwell in you, he 

« that raiſed up Jeſus from the dead ſhall 
« quicken your mortal bodies, by his 
« Spirit that dwelleth in yon; that is; l 
if your bodies be cleanſed and ſanctified, 7 
be the temples. of the holy Spirit, he wil! 
raiſe them up again into a new life: 

4 Therefore, brethren, we are debtors 

„ not to the fleſh, to live after the feſh : 

« for if ye live after the fleſh, ye ſhall 
die; but if ye through the Spirit do 

| © mortify the deeds of the body, ye ſhall 
live; if xe ſubdue the fleſhly principle 
at ye bring the fleſh into i to-the 

"x 1 1 ſpirit, 
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ſpirit, not only 2 2 ſouls ſhall live, but 
your bodies ſhall be raiſed again to im- 
mortal life, And this is a mighty obliga- 
tion on us, if we love our bodies, and 
would have them glorious and immortal, 
not to pamper the. fleſh, and gratify its 
appetites and luſts; © not to yield your 
© members ſervants to uncleanneſs, and to 
“ iniquity unto iniquity; but to yield 

« your members ſervants to righteouſneſs, 
« unto holineſs; that being made free 
cc from fin, and becoming the ſervants of 
% God, you may have your fruit unto 
155 holineſs, and the end everlaſting life,“ 
as the ſame apoſtle ſpeaks, Rom. vi. 19 
— — It is our relation to Chriſt, that our 

bodies are his members; it is our re- 
bation to the holy Spirit, that our bodies 
are his temples, which entitles our bodies 
to a glorious reſurrection: but will Chriſt 
own ſuch bodies for his members as are 
members of a harlot? will the holy Spirit 
dwell in ſuch a temple as is defiled with 
_ zmpure luſts? And therefore ſuch pollut- 
ed bodies will rife as they lay down, in 
diſhonour; will riſe not to immortal life, 
but to eternal death. 

For can we think theſe bodies well pre- 
pared for a glorious reſurrection, to be 
refined into ſpiritual bodies, which are be- 
come ten times more fleſh than God made 

them, 
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them, which are the inſtruments and the 


tempters to all impurity? is there any rea- 
ſon to expect that ſuch a body ſhould rife 
again ſpiritual and glorious, | which ex- 
pires in the flames of luſt,-which falls a 
dacrifice in the quarrel of à ſtrumpet, 
which ſinks under the load of its own ex- 
ceſſes, and eats and drinks itſelf into the 
grave; which ſcorns to die by Adam's ſin, 
Put will die by its own, without expect- 
ing till the laws of mortality, according 
to the ordinary courſe of nature, muſt take 
lace ? 1195 Jad 51 208. 
; Holineſs is the only principle of immor- 
tality both to ſoul and body: thoſe love 
their bodies beſt, thoſe honour them moſt, 
Who make them inſtruments of virtue, 
who endeavour to refine and ſpiritualize 
them, and leave Biking of flethly- appe- 
tites and inclinations in them; thoſe are 
kindeſt to their bodies, who conſecrate them 
for immortality, who take care they ſhall 
riſe again into the partnerſhip of eternal 
Joys. All the ſeverities of mortification, ab- 
ſtinence from bodily pleaſures, watchings, 
faſtings, hard lodging, when they are in- 
ſtruments of a real virtue, not the arts 
of ſuperſtition, when they are intended to 
ſubdue our luſts, not to purchaſe a liberty 
of ſinning, are the moſt real expreſſions of 
honour and reſpect to theſe a It 
75 . O WS 
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eternal glories; for the leſs of fleſh they 


when we entirely devote them to the ſer- 


them a living ſacrifice, he will preſerve 


Chearfully to die for God, when 


mark of diſhonour, becauſe it is a puniſh 
ment of fin ; ſuch bodies, at beſt, are 
ſown in diſhonour and corruption, as 8 


a ſacrifice to God, this is a glorious death; 


ſhews how un we are to part with 
them, or to have ap miſerable, how de- 
firous we are of their advancement unto 


carry to the grave with them, the more 
lorious will they riſe again. This is of- 
225 up our bodies a living ſacrifice, 


vice of God; and ſuch living ſacrifices 
ſhall live for. ever; for if God receives 


them to immortal life. 

But the higheſt honour we can do theſe 
bodies, and nobleſt uſe we can put them 
to, is to offer them up, in a proper ſenſe, 
a ſacrifice to God, that is, willingly and 
e calls 
us to ſuffering; firſt gg offer up our ſouls 
to God in the pure flames of love and de- 
votion, and then freely to give up our bo- 
dies to the ſtake or to the gibbet, to wild 
beaſts, or more ſavage men. This vindi- 
cates our bodies from the natural ſhame 
and reproach of death. What we call a 
natural death is very inglonous ; it is a 


Paul ſpeaks: but to die a martyr, to fall 


— is not to yield to the laws of mortal: 
2 ty. 
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ty, to neceſſity and fate, but ta give back 
our bodies to God, who gave them to us, 
and he will keep that which we have 
committed to his truſt, to a glorious re- 
ſurrection: and it will be a ſurpriſing and 
aſtoniſhing glory with which ſuch bodies 
mall riſe again, as have ſuffered for their 
Lord; „“ for if we ſuffer with him, we 
4 ſhall alſo be glorified together; Which 
ſcems to imply, that thoſe ſhall neareſt 
reſemble the glory of Chriſt himſelf, who 
ſuffer as he did - : 
This is the way to make our bodies im- 
mortal and glorious. We cannot keep 
| them long here; they are corruptible bo- 
dies, and will tumble into duſt; we muſt 
part with them for a While, and if ever we 
expect and defire a happy meeting. again, 
we muſt uſe them with modeſty and reve- 
Tence now. We diſhonour our bodies in 
this world, when we make them inſtru- 
ments of wickedneſs and luſt, and lay an 
eternal foundation of ſhame and infamy for 
them in the next world: it is a mortal and 
killing love tocheriſh the fleſſily principle, 
to make proviſion for the fleſh to fulkil the 
Juſts thereof: but if you love your bodies, 
make tliem immortal, that though they 
die, they may riſe again out of their graves 
with a youthful. vigour and beauty: that 
they may live for ever, without pain and 
2M G ſickneſs, 
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ſickneſs, without the decays of age, or the 
interruptions of fleep, or the fatigue! or 
wearinefs of labour; without wantingeither. 
food or raiment, without the leaſt remains 
of corruption, without knowing what it is 
to temptor to be tempted, without the leaſt 
uneaſy thought, the leaſt diſappointment, 
the leaſt care, in the full and bliſsful en- 
Joyment of the eternal and ſovereign Good. 


. 


Death conſidered as our entrance upon a new 
| and 0 ſtate of liſe. 


— 


E us now Winden death as it is 


I an entrance upon a new and un- 
95 ſtate of life; for it is a new thing 
to us to live without theſe bodies, it is what 
awe have never tried yet, and we cannot 
gueſs how we ſhall feel ourſelves when we 
are ftript of fleſh and blood ; what enter- 
tainments we ſhall find in that place, where 
there is neither eating nor drinking, nei- 
ther marrying nor giving in marriage; 
What kind of buſineſs and employment we 
Hall have there, where we ſhall have no oc- 
caſion for any of theſe things which em- 
_ ployed our time here: for when we have 
no uſe of food or raiment, or phyſic, or 
Houſes to dwell in, or whatever our union 
to 


to theſe bodies makes 3 now, all 
thoſe trades and arts which are to provide 
theſe conveniences for us muſt then ceale.. 
This muſt needs be a very ſurpriſing change: 
and though we are aſſured of very great 
happineſs in the next world, which infimtely 
exceeds whatever men call happineſs. or 
pleaſure here; yet moſt men are very 
unwilling to change a known for an un- 
known happineſs ; and it confounds and 
amazes them to think of going out of thele 
bodies, they know not whither. Now this 
conſideration will ſuggeſt ſeveral very. wiſe 
and uſeful thoughts to us. 

(..) How neceſſary an entire truſt and 
faith in God is; we cannot. live happily 
without it in this world, and I am ſure we. 
cannot die comfortably without it K 
this is the nobleſt exerciſe of faith, to be 
able chearfully to reſign up our ſpirits into 


the hands of God, when we know ſo le * | 


of the ſtate of the other world whither we 
are going. This was the trial of Abra- 
ham's faith, when, in obedience to the 
command of God, he forſook his own coun- 
try, and his father's houſe, and followed 
God into a ſtrange land, Heb. xi. 8. © By 
„ faith Abraham, when he was called to 
* go into a place which he ſhould after 
receive for an inheritance, obeyed; 3 5 
2 he went out not knowing whither h e 
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« went.” Canaan was the type of Heaven; 
und Heaven is as unknown a country to us 
as Canaan was to Abraham. And herein we 
muſt imitate the father of the faithful, to 
be cantented to leave our native country, 
and the world we know, to follow God 
whitherſoever he leads. us, into unknown 
regions, and to unknown and unexperien- 
ced happineſs. This indeed all men muſt- 
do, becauſe they cannot avoid leaving this: 
world, but muſt go. when God calls. for 
them. But that rh makes it our choice, 


and an act of faith and virtue, is this, ſuch 


⁊ ſtrong perfuaſion, and firm. reliance on. 
the goodneſs, and wiſdom, and promiſes of. 
Soc that tho? we are ignorant of the ſtate. 
of the other world, we can chearfully for- 


fake all our known enjoyments, and em- 


brace: the promiſes. of an unknown happi- 


neſs.” And there are two diſtinct acts of 


this, Which anſwer to Abraham's faith in 
leaving his own country, and following: 
God into a ſtrange land; the firſt is the ex- 
erciſe of our faith while we live; the ſe 
cond, when we die. 

To mortify all our inordinate appetites: 
and deſires, to deny ourſelves. the ſinful va- 
nities and pleafures of this life, for the pro- 
miſes vf an unknown happineſs in the next 
world, is our myſtical dying to this world, 
leaving our native country, an and —_ 
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God into 4 ſtrange and unknown land; to © 
quit all our preſent poſſeſſions in this world, 
to forfeit our eſtates or hberties, all that is 
dear to us here z nay, to forſake our native 

| country, rather than to offend God and 


loſe our title to the promiſes of an unknown 
vn happineſs, is in a hteral ſenſe to leave our 
n- owncountry at God's command, not know - 
Ut ing whither we go; which is like Abra- 


ham's going out of his own- country, and 
living as a ſojourner in the land of promiſe, 


or i of promiſe 
e, without having an inheritance in it. This 
ch is that faith which overcomes the world, 


which makes us pilgrims and ſtrangers here, 
as thoſe who ſeek for another country, 
for a heavenly Canaan, as the apoſtle tellz us 


about it; this 18 a noble act of faith, | which 


T Abraham did: . for by faith he ſojourned - 
_ « in the land of promiſe, as in a ſtrange 
$5” « country, dwelling in tabernacles, with” -» 
of « Ifaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the 
= « fame promiſe: for he looked for a cit F 
g c which has foundations, whoſe builder: 
and maker is God.” Heb, xi, 9, 10. 
* And when we come to die, and can 

| with joy and triumph, in an aſſurance of | 
s. WO God's promiſes, commend our ſpirits to | 
1 him, and truſt him with our ſouls, When 2 
2 we know not the country we go to, and I 
t never experienced what the happineſs of I 
I; it is, without any concern or ſohcitude* 


Py 
( 
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and the object of our deſire and choice; to 
fee that promiſed Iand, and taſte thoſe 


but ſceing them afar off: and for that rea- 


the object of our hope, to be a trial of our 
faith, and obedience, and truſt in him. 


does great bonour to God, and conquers 
all the natural averſtons to death, and 
makes it an eaſy thing to leave this world, 


pleaſures: winch. we are yet ſtrangers to. 
We muſt live, and we muſt die in faith 
too, as the patriarchs did, who all died in 
faith, not having received the promiſes, 


fon, the other world muſt be in a great 
meaſure unknown. to us; for could! we 
before- hand taſte: the pleaſures of it, or: 
know what they are; it would be no act 
of faith to leave this world for it, to be 
willing to be tranſlated from earth: to hea- 
ven. But no man is worthy of Heaven 
who. dares not take God's: word: for it; 
and therefore God has concealed theſe glo- 
ries from us, and given us: only a promiſe 
of a great, but an unknown happineſs, for 


That the other world is an unknown 
Qate to us, frains us up to a great truſt 
and confidence in God: for we muſt truſt 
God for our ſouls, and for the next world; 
and this naturally teaches us to truſt God 
in this world too, to live ſecurely upon 
his providence, and: to wr ies to dif- 
* of us as he pleaſes, | 

" Indeed 


. Indeed no man can traſt God in this 
world, who has not a ſtedfaſt faith in God 
for the rewards of the next. For the ex 
ternaF adminiſtrations of providence are 
not always what we could wiſh ; but 
good men are very welt contented, and 
have great reaſon to be fo, to take this 
world and the next together; and there- 
fore are not ſolicitous about preſent things, 
but leave God to chufe what condition fox 
them he pleaſes, as being well aſſured of 
his. goodneſs, who has prepared for them 
eternal rewards  ' 

And thofe who car truſt God witle 
their ſouls, who can truſt him for an im- 
mortal life, for ar unſeen and unknown 
happineſs, will find no difficulty in truſt- 
ing him for this world; I mean thoſe who 
are concerned for their future happineſs, 
and take any care of their fouls. H all 
who are unconcerned for their ſouls, and 
never trouble their heads what will be- 
come of them hereafter, may be faid to 
truſt God with their fouls, then, 1 confeſs, 
this will not hold true; for the greateſt 
number of thoſe who thus truſt God with 
their ſouls, will truſt him for nothing elſe. 
But this is not to truſt God, but to be 
carelets of our fouls. But now, when 42 
man who ſtedfaſtly believes another kfe 
after this, and is heartily concerned yur 
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will become of bien 07 ever, can ſecurely 
rely on God's promiſes, beyond his own 
knowledge and proſpect of things ; z he 
will very eaſily truſt God for every thing 
elſe : for he is not ſo ſolicitous about an 
thing in this world as he is for his ſoul ; 
and if he can truſt God with his deareſt 
intereſts, ſurely he will truſt him in leſs 
matters. The promiſes of eternal life 
through our Lord Jefus. Chriſt are the 
| higheſt demonſtrations of God's love to 
us; and he who is ſo well aſſured of God's 
love, that he can truſt him for heaven, 
gan never diſtruſt his care and providence 
in this world. The method of God's pro- 
vi lence can never be fo unknown to us in 
ä this world, as the ſtate of the other world 
is unknown; and if we can chearfully fol- 
low God into an unfeen and unknown 
world, cannot we be contented to follow 
him through the moſt dark and perplexed 
tracts of providence here? So that we 
have as little reaſon to complain that the 
ſtate of the other world is unknown to us, 
- as we have, that we muſt live by faith in” 
this world; for abſent, unſeen and un- 
known things are the objects of our faith. 
And thoſe who will truſt God no farther 
than they can ſee, neither in this world, 
nor in the next, have no th th to depend 
IT 3 886. | FIT! upon 
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upon his providence here, nor to expect 


beavemherea ter. 
| (2.) The ſtate of the other world being 
fo much unknown to us, 1s a very. 
reaſon why we ſhould chearfully comply 
with all the terms and conditions of the 
goſpel; to do whatever our Saviour re- 
quires, that we may obtain eternal life. 
This, it may be, you will not ſo readily 
apprehend, and yet the reaſon of it is very 
plain; for ſince the ſtate of the other 
world is ſo much unknown to us, we do 
not and cannot know, neither, what diſ- 
oſitions, and habits, and complexion of 
Foul are neceſlary to fit and qualify us for 
this unknown happineſs. But our Saviour, 
whoknew what that ſtate is, knew alſo what. 
is neceſfary to that ſtate; and therefore the 
wiſeſt courſe we can take is to obey all 
laws without any diſpute, not only as the 
conditions of happineſs without which we 
thall not be admitted into heaven, but as the 
neceſſary preparation for it. As, to explain 
this by a parallel caſe, which you will eaſily 
underſtand; ſuppoſe we had pre-exiſted in a 
former ſtate, as ſome ſay we did, before we 
came into theſe bodies, and before we 
knew any thing of this world, or what 
the pleaſures and entertainments of it are, 
mould have been told what kind of bodies 
we muſt go into, no doubt but there 
= , would 
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would have been wonderful wiſe diſpates 1 
about the make and frame of our bodies; 


we ſhould have thought ſome parts ſuper- 
fluous, or uſeleſs, or ill contrived; indeed 


ſhould have wondered what ſuch a body 
was made for, as well we might before 


we underſtood the uſe of any part of 


it. But God, who knew what he intend- 
ed us for, provided ſuch a body for us 
as is both beautiful and uſeful ; and we 
cannot want any part of it, but we are 


deprived of ſome conveniences and plea- 


ſures of life. And thus we may eaſily 
ſuppoſe it to be with reference to the next 
world, that the habits and tempers of our 
minds are as neceſlary to reliſh the plea- 
ſures of that ſtate, as our bodily ſenſes are 
to taſte bodily pleaſures: and fince we do 
not particularly. know what the dehghts 
of that ſtate are, and Chriſt does, we 
ought as perfectly to reſign up ourſelves to 
his directions for the faſhioning our minds, 
as we truſt God to form our bodies for 
us. Whatever. graces and virtues he re- 
quires us to exerciſe in this world, though 


we do not ſee the preſent uſe of them, 


though we may think them an unneceſſa- 
ry reſtraint of our liberties, and very need- 


leſs and unreaſonable ſeverities; yet we 


ouzht to conclude, that Chriſt knew the 


| realon of ſuch commands, and that ſuch 
qualities 
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ates. qualities and diſpoſitions of mind will be 


ies; found as neceſſary in the next . as 
der- our bodily ſenſes are gere. 
eed And this we ought eſpecially to cnet 
ody of ſuch degrees and inſtances of virtue as 
fore ſeem above our preſent ſtate, and ſo well 


of fitted to our condition of life in this world: 
nd- for why ſhould our Saviour give us ſuch 
us las, and exact ſucha degree of virtue from 
We us here, as abridges our preſent enjoyments, 
are and, it may be, expoſes us to great incon- 
lea · ¶ veniences and ſufferings, were not that 
lily WF temper of mind which theſe virtues form 
ext in us, of great uſe and neceſſity in the next 
life ? As for inſtance, 

We ſhould think it ſufficient, while we 
live in this world, where there are ſo 
many inviting objects, and while we are 
clothed with bodies of fleſh, Which are 
made for the enjoyments of ſenſe, and 
have natural appetites and inclinations to 
them, ſo to govern ourſelves in the uſe of 
theſe pleaſures, as neither to make our- 
ſelves beaſts, nor to injure our neigh- 
bours; and, while we keep within theſe 
bounds, to gratify our appetites and in- 
clinations to the full. For it is certainly 
the happineſs of an earthly creature to en- 
joy this world, though a reaſonable crea- 
ture muſt do it reaſonably. But not to 
oe this a ſeems a hard command — 
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to 2 creature who lives in it, and was 
made to enjoy it; to deſpiſe bodily plea- us 
ſures, to ſubdue the fleſhly principle in us, en 
not only to reaſon, but to the ſpirit; to us 
live above the body, and to ſtrive to ſtifle, ne 
not only its irregular, but even its natu- re 
ral appetites, and to taſte the pleaſures of bu 
it very ſparingly, and with great indit- W. 
ference of mind, ſeems a very hard ſaying tr. 
to Heſh and blood. We ſhould: think it re. 
time enough to have our converſation in fo1 
Heaven, when we come thither ; but it is WI 
plainly above the ſtate of an earthly crea- tal 
ture to live in Heaven, to have all our joys, gi 
- our hopes, our treaſure and our hearts thi 
there. The ſtate of this world would be bu 
very happy and proſperous, without fuch ov 
2a raiſed, and refined, and ſpiritualized WM frc 
mind; and therefore theſe are ſuch vir- un 
tues as are not neceſſary to the preſent i cal 
_ conſtitution of this world, and therefore WW m 
can be only in order to the next. | 
Thus, it is ſufficient to the happineſs 
and good government of this world, 
that men do no injury to each other, and 
that they expreſs mutual civilities and re- 
{ſpect ; that they take care of thoſe whom 
nature has endeared to them ; that they 
be juſt, and in ordinary, caſes helpful to 
others; and therefore this is all that the 
of this world requires. But that 
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divine and univerſal charity which teaches 
us to love all men as ourſelves, even our 
enemies, and thoſe who hate and perſecute 
us; to forgive the injuries we ſuffer, and 
not to revenge and retaliate: them, not to 
render evil for evil, nor railing for railing, 
but contrariwiſe bleſſing: I ſay, this 
wonderful virtue does not only ly ex- 
tremely croſs to ſelf. love, but it is hardly 
reconcileable with the ſtate of this world ; - 

for the practice of it 1s very dangerous 
when we live among bad men, who will 
take advantage of ſuch a bearing and for- 
giving virtue, to give great occaſions for 
the conſtant exerciſe of it; and nothin 

but aparticular providence, which watches 
over ſuch good men, can ſecure them 
from being an eaſy prey to the wicked and 
unjuſt. Nay, we fee, this is not practi- 
cable in the government of the world: civil 
magiſtrates are forced to puniſh evil doers, 
or the world would be a bedlam; and 
therefore thoſe who have thought ſuch pu- 
blic executions of Juſtice to be inconſi- 
Rent with this law of - forgiving injuries, 
and not revenging ourſelves, have made 
it unlawful for Chriſtians to be magi- 
ſtrates, becauſe hanging, or whipping, or 
pillorying - malefactors, is not forgiving 
them, as certainly it is not. A very ab- 


furd doctrine! which makes it neceſſary - | 
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tions of mind are as neceſſary to qualify 
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that there ſhould always be heathens in be 
every nation, to govern even a Chriſtian Al 
kingdom ; or that the Chriſtian world m 
ſhould have no government at all, tho? of 
nominal and profeſſed Chriſtians have as ve 
much need of government as ever any hea- P. 
thens had. But this forgiving enemies is ſo 
only a private virtue, not the rule of pu- th 
blic government; which ſhews, that the fr 
ſtate of this world is ſo far from requiring th 
this virtue, that it will admit only the ur 
private exerciſes of it, and that too under of 
the protection of a particular providence, . 00 
to defend thoſe good men who muſt not it, 
avenge themſelves. Now ſuch virtues as - th 
the ſtate of this world does not require, ot 
we mult conclude are only in order to de 
the next; and that though we do not ſo Wh "* 
well diſcern the reaſon and uſe of this di- us 
vine charity here, yet this temper of mind ſo 


is abſolutely neceſſary to the happineſs of th 
the other world; and for that reaſon it is, 


that Chriſt requires the exerciſe of it now: de 
for we cannot imagine any other reaſon us 
why our Saviour Koulg make any acts of to 
virtue, which the ſtate of this world does I. 
not require the preſent exerciſe of, the 80 
neceſſary terms and conditions of our fu- as 
ture happineſs, but only that ſuch diſpoſi- 3 


us to reliſh thoſe divine pleaſures, as our 
7 2 5 boduly 


& * 
F1 | * 


Fac” 


and pleaſures of this world. This is a 
mighty obligation on us to obey 
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bodily ſenſes are to perceive the delights 


the laws 
of our Saviour, as the methods of our ad- 
vancement to eternal glory: not to diſ- 
pute his commands, how uneaſy or unrea- 
ſonable ſoever they may now appear; for 
the reaſons of them are not to be fetched 
from this world, but from the next ; and 
therefore are ſuch as we cannot ſo well 
underſtand now, becauſe we know ſo little 
of the next world; but we may ſafely 
conclude, that Chriſt knows a reaſon for 


it, and that we ſhall quickly underſtand 


the reaſon of it when we come into the 
other world: and therefore we ſhould en- 
deavour to exerciſe all thoſe heights of 
virtue which the goſpel recommends to 
us ; for as much as we fall ſhort of theſe, 
ſo will our glory and happineſs abate in 
the other world. FEES -- 
(3.) Though the ftate we enter on at 
death be in a great meaſure unknown to 
us, yet this is no reaſonable diſcouragement 
to good men, no encouragement to the bad. 
1. It is no reaſonable difcouragement to 
good men; for though we do not know what 


it is, yet we know it is a great happineſs: ſa 


it is repreſented to us in ſcripture, as a king» - 
dom, and a crown, an eternal kingdom, and 

a never-fading crown. Now would any man 
2 0 n 


* 


be unwilling to ww a mean and homely 
cottage, to go and take poſſeſſion of a king- 
dom, becauſe he had never yet ſeen it, tho! 
| He had heard very glorious things of it 
from very faithful and credible witneſſes? 
For let us a little conſider in what ſenſe the 
wn {open of the other world is unknown. 
1/7, That it is not ſuch a kind of happineſs 
as in this world, that it is like nothing 
which we have ſeen or taſted yet: but a 
wiſe and good man cannot think this any 
diſparagement to the other world, though 
it would have been a real diſparagement to 
it, ha@ it been like this world; for here is 
nothing but vanity and vexation of ſpirit; 
nothing but an empty ſcene, which makes 
2 fine ſhow, but has no real and ſolid joys. 
Good men have enough of this world, and 
are ſufliciently ſatisfied that none of theſe 
things can make them happy; and therefore 
cannot think it any diſad vantage to change 
the ſcene, and try ſome unknown and unex- 
perienced joys: for if there be ſuch a thing 
as happineſs to be found, it muſt be ſomes» 
thing that they have not known yet, ſomes 
thing that this world does nat afford. 
__ -2dly, When we ſay that the ſtate of the 
other world is unknown, the only meaning 
ef it is, that it is a ſtate of ſuch happineſs, 
ſo far beyond any thing we ever experien- 
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idea of it: we know that there is ſuch a 
happineſs z we know, in ſome meaſure, 
wherein this happineſs conſiſts, vig. in ſee- 
ing God, and the bleſſed Jeſus, who loved 
ns, and give himſelf for us; in praiſing our 


great Creator and Redeemer; in converſing 


with ſaints and angels. But how great, 
how raviſhing and tranſporting a pleaſure 
this is, we cannot tell, becauſe we never 
yet felt it: our dull devotions, our imper- 
fect conceptions of God in this world, can- 
not help us to gueſs what the joys of heaven 
are: we know not how the fight of God, 
how the thoughts of him, will pierce our 


fonls ; witli what extaſies and raptures we 


thall ſing the ſong of the Lamb ; with what 
melting affections perfect fouls ſhall em- 
brace ; what glories and wonders we ſhall 
there fee and know ; © ſuch things as net- 
« ther eye hath ſeen, nor ear heard, neither 
& hath it entered into the heart of man to 
«© conceive.” Now methinks this ſhould 
not make the thoughts of death uneaſy to 
us, ſhould not make us unwilling: to go to 
heaven, that the happineſs of heaven is too 
great for us to know or to conceive in this 
world 20g {7.197 ; | 

34ly, Men are naturally fond of unknown 
and untried pleaſures ; which is ſo far from 
being a diſparagement to them, that it rai- 


* i 


ſes our expectations of them, that they are 


H 3 unknown. 
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unknown. In the things of this world, 


enjoyment uſually leſſens our eſteem and 
value for them, and we always value that 
moſt which we have never tried; and me- 
thinks the happineſs of this wor 1d ſhould 
not be the only thing we deſpiſe before we 

try it. All Ky things are mean, and 
appear to be fo when they are enjoyed: but 
whatever expectations we have of the un- 
known happineſs of the other world, the 
enjoyment of it will as much exceed our 
largeſt expectations, as other things uſually 
fall below them; and we ſhall be forced 
to confeſs, with the queen of Sheba, when 
ſhe ſaw Solomon's glory, that not half of 
it was told her. It is fome encouragement 


to us, that the happineſs of Heaven is too 


bis to be known in this world; for did we 

rfectly know it now, it could not be very 
great; and therefore we ſhould entertain 
ourſelves with the hopes of this unknown 
happineſs, of thoſe joys which we _ have 
ſuch imperfect conceptions of. Nor 
is it, on the other hand, any — 410 
to bad men, that the miſcries of the other 


world are unknown; for it is known that 


God has threatened very terrible puniſh- 
ment againſt bad men: and that what theſe 
puniihments are is unknown, makes them 
a great deal more formidable: for who 
an the Power of God's wrath: ? who 

| | Knows 


world are. This ſhould poſſeſs us with the 
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knows how miſerable God can make men? 
This makes it a ſenſeleſs thing for men to 
| harden themſelves againſt the fears of the 


other world, becauſe they know not what 
it is; and how then can they tell, though 
they could bear up under all known mi- 


' ſeries, but that they may be ſuch puniſh- 


ments as they cannot bear? That they are 
unknown, argues that they are ſomething . 
more terrible than they are acquainted with 


in this world. They are reprefented in- 


deed by the moſt dreadful and terrible 
things; by lakes of fire and brimſtone, 
blackneſs of darkneſs, the worm that never 


dieth, and the fire that never goeth out. 


But bad men think this cannot be true in 


a literal ſenſe ; that there can be no fire to 
burn ſouls, and torment them etexnally. 


Now, ſuppoſe it were ſo, yet, if they believę 
thoſe threatenings, they muſt believe that 
ſome terrible thing is fignified by everla- 
{ting burnings. And if fire and brimſtone 
ſerve only for metaphors to deſcribe theſe 
torments by, what will the real ſufferings 
of the damned be! for the Spirit of God 

does not uſe to deſcribe things by ſuch me- 
taphors as are greater than the things them- 


ſelves. And therefore let no bad man en- 


courage himſelf in ſin, becauſe he does 
not kno what the puniſſiments of the other 


greater 


5 2 A Practical Diſcourſe 
greater awe and dread of them, ſince every ¶ th 
thing in the other world, not only the hap- Wl co 
pineſs, but the miſeries of it, will prove 1 
greater, not leſs than we expect. 


J Ap Aa —@ 
Concerning the certainty of Death. 


TYAVING thus ſfrewed you under ch: 
what notions we are to confider us 
death, and what wiſdom we ſhould learn des 
from them; 1 proceed to the ſecond thing, f 
the certainty of death: It is appointed unto 
men once to die ; axoxara, it Temains, it is re- 
ſerved, and, as it were, laid up for them. 4 
1 believe no man will deſire a proof of C 
this, which he ſees with his eyes: one ge- 
neration ſucceeds another, and thofe who | 
hve longeſt, at laſt yield to the fatal ſtroke. 
There were two men indeed, Enoch and 
Elias, who did not die, as death ſignifies a 
ſeparation of ſoul and body, but were 
tranſlated to heaven without dying: but 
this is the general law for mankind, from 
which none are excepted, but thoſe whom 
God, by his ſoveriegn authority, and for 
wiſe reaſons, thinks fit to except, which 
have been but two ſince the creation, and 
will be no more, till Chriſt comes to judge 
the world; for then, St Paul "_ 


very 


OV 
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thoſe who are alive at Chriſt's comet 
coming, ſhall not die, but ſhall be changed, 
1 Cor. xv. 51, 52. Behold, I ſhew you a 
« myſtery ; we ſhall not all fleep, but we 
« ſhall all be changed, in a moment, in the 
« twinkling of an eye, at the laſt trump : 

« for the trumpet ſhall ſound, and the 
« dead ſhall be raiſed incorruptible, and 
« we ſhall be changed.” This 1s ſuch a 
change as is equivalent to death, it puts 
us in the ſame ſtate with thoſe who are 


dead, and at the laſt judgment riſe again. 


8 EA 


A vindication of the juſtice and goodneſs of 
Cod in appointing death for all men. 


UT. before I ſhew you what uſe to 

make of this conſideration, that we 
muſt all certainly die; let us examine how 
mankind comes. to be mortal. This was 
no diſpute among the heathens : for it was 
no great wonder that an earthly body 
ſhould die, and diſſolve again into duſt; 
it would be a much greater wonder to 
ſee a body of fleſh and blood preſerved in 
perpetual youth and vigour, without de- 
cays of nature, without being ſick, or 
growing old. But this is a queſtion a- 
mong us: or if it may not be called a 
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ron: yet it is what deſerves our con- 
deration, ſince we learn from the hiſto 
of Moſes, that as frail and brittle as th 
earthly tabernacles are, yet if man had not 
finned, he had not died. 

When God created man, and placed him 
in paradiſe, he forbad him to eat of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil: Of 
& every tree of the garden thou mayſt 
cc freely eat; but of the tree of the know- 
&« ledge of good and evil thou ſhalt not 
« eat of it; for in the day thou eateſt 


c thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die,” Gen. ii. 


16, 17. And when, notwithſtanding this 
threatening, our firſt parents had eaten of 
it, God confirms and ratifies the fentence, 
«© Duſt thou art, and to duſt thou ſhalt 
cc return,” Gen iii. 19, What this tree 
of knowledge of good and evil was, is as 
great a myſtery to us as what the tree of 
life was, for we underſtand neither of 
them ; which make ſome men, who would 
not be thought to be ignorant of any thing, 
to fly to allegorical ſenſes. But thoagh | 
would be glad to know this, if-I could; 

yet I muſt be contented to leave it a my- 


ſtery, as I find it. That which we are 


concerned 1n 1s, that this ſentence of death 


and mortality, which was pronounced on 


Adam, fell on all his poſterity : as St Paul 
tells Wo 1 Cor. &Vs 21 22. * That 2 man 
. came 
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« came death; and in Adam all die? 
And this he does not only aſſert, but 
prove, Rom. v. 12, 13, 14. Wherefore 
« by man fin entered into the world, and 
« death by ſin, and ſo death paſſed upon 


cc all men, for that all have ſinned : for 


cc until the law fin was in tke world, but 
« ſin is not imputed where there is no 
« jaw. Nevertheleſs death reigned from 
« Adam till Moſes, even over them who 
« had not ſinned after the ſimilitude of 
« Adam's tranſgreſſion.“ The deſign of 
all which 1s to prove that men die, or are 
mortal, not for their own fins, but for the 
fin of Adam ; which the apoſtle proves by 
this argument, becauſe though all men, 
as well as Adam, have ſinned, yet till the 
giving the law of Moſes, there was no law 
which threatened death againſt ſin, but 
only that law given to Adam in paradiſe, 
which no man elſe ever did, or ever could 
tranſgreſs, but he. Now “ fin is not im- 
« puted where there is no law ;” that is, 
it is not imputed to any man to death, be- 
fore there is any law which threatens 
death againſt it; that no man can be rec- 
koned to die for thoſe things which no 
law puniſhes with death. Upon what ac- 
count then, ſays the apoſtle, could thoſe 
men die, who lived between Adam and 
Moſes, before the law was given, which 
Sr eo ; threatens 
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threatens death ? and yet die they all did, 0 
even thoſe who had not ſinned after the t 
« ſimilitude of Adam's tranſgreſſion; 
who had neither eaten the forbidden fruit, 
nor ſinned againſt any other expreſs law 
threatening death. This could be for no 
other ſin but Adam's: he ſinned, and 
brought death into the world, and thus 
death paſſed upon all men for his ſin: not. 
withſtanding they themſelves were ſinners; 
for though they were ſinners, yet that 
they died was not owing to their own ſins, 
becauſe they had not ſinned againſt any 
law which threatened death, but to the 
fin of Adam: and therefore, in a proper 
ſenſe, „in Adam all die.” 

Now this is thought very hard, that | 
the fin of Adam ſhould bring death upon 
all his poſterity; that one man ſinned, and 

all men muſt die: and therefore I ſuppoſe 
no man will think it improper to my pre- 
ſent argument, to' er ſuch an account 
of this matter as will evidently juſtify the 
wiſdom and goodneſs, as well as the Juſtice 
of God in it. 

1. In the firſt place then I obſerve, that 
an immortal life in this world is not the 
original right of earthly creatures, but was 
8 owing to the grace and favour of 

I call that an original right which 


is . founded in the nature of chin s; for gra 
2 5 Ot erwiſe 5 ? 
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otherwiſe, properly ſpeaking, no crea- 
tures have any right either to being or to 
ſubſiſtence, which, is a continuance in 
being: it is the goodneſs and the power of 
God which both made the world, and up- 
holds and ſuſtains all things in being. And 
therefore Plato confeſſes, that the inferior 
gods, thoſe immortal ſpirits which he 
thought worthy of divine honours, were 


both made by the ſupreme God, and did 


ſubſiſt by his will; for he who made all 
things can annihilate them again when he 
pleaſes; and therefore their ſubſiſtence is 
as much owing to the divine goodneſs 
as their creation. But yet there is a great 


difference between the natural gift and 
bounty of God, and what is ſupernatural, 


or above the nature of things: what God 
makes by nature 1mmorta!, ſo that it has 
no principle of mortality in its conſtitu- 
tion, immortality may be ſaid to be its na- 
taral right, becauſe it is by nature immor- 
tal, as ſpirits and the ſouls of men are. And 
in this caſe it would be thouglit very hard 
thata whole race of immortal beings thould 
be made mortal for the ſin of one; which 
would be to deprive them of their natural 
right to immortality, without their o- n 


fault. But when any creature is immor- 
tal, not by nature, but by ſupernatural 


grace, God may beſtow this ſupernatural 
95 | I immortality 
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immortality upon what conditions he plea. 
ſes, and take the forfeiture of it when he 
ſees fit. And this was the caſe of man in 
innocence: his body was not by nature im- 
mortal ; for a body made of duſt will na- 
turally reſolve into duſt again; and there- 


fore, without a ſupernatural power, an 
_ _ earthly body muſt die: for which reaſon 


God provided a remedy againſt mortality, 
the tree of life, which he planted in para- 
diſe, and without which man could not 


be immortal: ſo that mortality was a ne- 


ceſſary conſequence of his loſing paradiſe; 
for when he was baniſhed from the tree of 
life, he could have no remedy nor pre- 
ſervative againſt death. Now l ſuppoſe 
no man will queſtion but God might very 


_ juſtly turn Adam out of paradiſe for his 


diſobedience, and then he muſt die, and 
all his poſterity die in him: for he being 
by nature mortal, muſt beget mortal chil- 


_ dren, and having forfeited the tree of life, 


he and his poſterity, who are all ſhut out 
of paradiſe with him, muſt neceſſarily die; 
which takes nothing from them to which 
any man had a right, (for no man had a 
natural right to paradiſe and the tree of 
life) but only leaves them to thoſe laws of 
mortality to which an earthly creature is 
naturally ſubject. God had promiſed pa- 
radiſe and the tree of life to no man hut 
run to 


as 
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to Adam himſelf, whom he created and 
placed in paradiſe; and therefore he took 
nothing away from any man, but from 
Adam, when he thruſt him out of para- 
diſe. Children indeed muſt follow the 
condition of their parents: had Adam pre- 
ſerved his right to the tree of life, we 
had enjoyed it too; but he forfeiting it, 
we loſt it in him, and in him die; we loſt, 
I ſay, not any thing that we had a right 
to, but ſuch a ſupernatural privilege as 
we might have had, had he preſerved his 
innocence. And this is a ſufficient vindi- 
cation of the juſtice of God in it. He has 
done us no injury: we are by nature mor- 
tal creatures, and he leaves us in that mor- 
tal ſtate: and to withdraw favours upon 
a reaſonable provocation is neither hard 
nor unjuſt. | £6 

2. For we muſt confider farther, when 
fin was once entered into the world, an 
immortal life here became impoſlible, with- 
out a conſtant ſeries of miracles. Adam 
had ſinned, and thereby . corrupted his 
own nature, and therefore muſt neceflarily 
propagate a corrupt nature to his poſteri- 
ty: his earthly paſſions were broke looſe, 
he now knew good and evil, and there- 
fore was in the hands of his own counſel 
to refuſe or chuſe the good or evil; and 
when the animal life was once awakened in 
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him, there was no great diſpute which way 
his affections would incline; to be ſure it is 
evident enough in his poſterity, whoſe 
boiſterous paſſions act ſuch tragedies in the 
world. Now, ſuppoſe in a ſtate of inno- 
cence that the tree of life would have pre- 
fſerved men immortal, when no man would 
injure himſelf nor another, when there 
was no danger from wild beaſts, or in- 
temperate air, or poiſonous herbs; yet, I 
ſuppoſe, no man will ſay, but that even 
in paradiſe itſelf, (could we ſuppoſe any 
. ſuch thing) Adam might have been de- 
voured- by a wild beaſt, or killed with | 
ſtab at the heart; or had there been any 
poiſon there, it would have. killed him, 
had he eaten or drunk it; or elſe he had 
another kind of body in paradiſe than we 
have now, for I am ſure theſe things would 
kill us. Conſider, then, how impoſſible 
it is that in this fallen apoſtate ſtate God 
ſhould preſerve man immortal, without 
Working miracles every minute. Mens 
paſſions are now very unruly, and they 
fall out with one another, and will kill 
one another if they can; of which the 
world had a very early example in Caim 
who flew his brother Abel; and all thoſe- 
murders and bloody wars ſince that day 
put this matter out of doubt. Now this. 
can never be prevented unleſs God ſhould 
mnt *© 8 1 N maks 
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nake our bodies invulnerable, which a 


ody of fleſh and blood cannot be, without 
miracle. Some die by their-own hands, 


others by wild beaſts, others by evil acci- 


dents; and there are fo many ways of de- 
ſtroying theſe brittle bodies, that it is the 
greateſt wonder that they laſt o long. 


And yet Adam's body in paradiſe was as 


very earth, and as brittle as ours are. But 


all this had been prevented, had man con- 


tinued innocent; they would not then 
have quarrelled or fought, they would not 
have died by their own hands, nor drunk 
themſelves into a fever, nor over-loaded 
nature with riotous exceſſes; there had 
been no wild beaſt to devour, no infectious 
air, or poiſonous herbs; and then the tree 
of life would have repaired all the decays 
of nature, and preſerved a perpetual youth: 
but in this ſtate we are now, the tree of 
life could not preſerve us immortal, if a 
ſword or poiſon can kill; which ſhews us 
how- impoſſible 1t was but that fin and 
death muſt come into the world together. 
Man might have been immortal, had he 


never ſinned; but brutiſi and ungoverned 


paſſions will deſtroy us, without a miracle. 
And therefore we have no reaſon now to 
quarrel at the divine providence, that we 
are mortal ; for, in the ordinary courſe of 
END ae, 13 Providence, 
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providence, it is topple a it ſhould be 
mne 
9 Confidering” what the ſtate of this 
world neceffarily is ſince the fall of man; 
an immortal life here is not deſireable.. 
No ſtate ought to be immortal, if it be 
deſi igned as an act of favour and kindneſs, 
but what is compleatl. happy; ; bat this 
world is far enough from being fuch a 
ſtate: fome few years give wiſe men 
enough of it, though they are not oppreſ- 
ſed with any great calamities; and there 
are a great many miſeries which nothing; 
but death can give relief to: This puts 
an end to the ſorrows of the poor, of the 
oppreſſed, of the perſecuted; it is a haven 
of reſt, after all the tempeſts of x trouble. 
ſome world; it knocks' off the priſoner's. 
ſhackles, and fets him at liberty; it dries 
up the tears of the widow and fatherleſs ; 7 
it eaſes the complaints of a hungry belly 
and naked back; it tames the proudeſt ty- 
rants, and reftores peace to the world; 
5 it puts an end to all our labour, and it 
| ſupports men under their preſent adverſi- 
© ties, eſpecially when they have a proſpect 
of a better life after this. The labour and 
miſery of men under the ſun is very great, 
but it would be intolerable were it end- 
leſs: and therefore, ſince fin i = entered in- 


to whey world, and ſo many neceflary evils 
an 
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and calamities attend it, it is * <> | f 


oodneſs, as well as Jolie f in God, to 
Wertes this miſerable life, arid tranſport - 
good men into a more happys as well as 
immortal ſtate. „irg 
4. Since the fall of man, mortality" and 
death is neceffary to the good ' governs 
ment of the world: „nothing elſe can give 
check to ſome men's wickedneſs, but ei- 
ther the fear of death, or the execution of 
it: fome men are ſo outragiouſly wicked, 
that nothing can put a ſtop to them, and | 
prevent the miſchief they do in the world, 
but to cut them off. This is the reaſon 
of capital puniſhments among men, to 
remove thoſe out of the world, who will 
be a plague to mankind While they live 


in it. For this reafon God deſtroyed the 


whole race of mankind, by a deſuge of 
water, excepting Noah and his family, be- 
cauſe they were incurably wicked. For 
this reaſon he ſends plagues, and famines, 
and fword, - to correct the exorbitant 
growth of wickedneſs, to leſſen the nant» 
ber of ſinners, and to lay reſtraints ou 
them. And if the world be ſuch a bed- 
lam as it is under all theſe reſtraints, what 
would it be were it hlled ans immortal. 


Ever Game the: fall as 40 . 
ways was, and ever will be a mixture of 


2 
. 
* 
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good and bad men in the world; and ju- 
ice requires that God ſhould reward the 
good and puniſh the wicked. But that 
cannot be done in this world; for theſe 
preſent external enjoyments are not the 
proper rewards of virtue. There is no 
complete happineſs here; man was never 
turned into this world till he ſinned, and 
was flung out of paradiſe; Which is an ar- 
gument that God never intended this 
world for a place of reward and perfect 
happineſs: nor is this world à proper 
lace for the final puniſhment of bad men; 
— good men live among them, and, 
without a miracle, bad men cannot be 
greatly puniſhed, but good men muſt 
Gere with them; and were all bad men 
puniſhed to their deſerts, it would make 
this world the very image and picture of 
hell, which would be a very unfit place 
for good men to live and to be happy in. 
As much as good men ſuffer from the 
wicked in this world, it is much more to- 
lerable than to have their ears filled with 
the -perpetual cries of ſuch miſerable ſin- 
ners, and their eyes terrified with, ſuch 
perpetual and amazing executions. Good 
and bad men muſt be ſeparated, before 
the one can be finally rewarded, or the 
other puniſhed; and ſuch a wanne 
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chis cannot be made in this world, n | 
muſt be reſerved for the nec. 

So that, conſidering: the fallen ate 0 
man, it was not fitting, it was not for 
the good of mankind, that they ſhould 
be immortal here. Both the wiſdom, and 
goodnefs, and juſtice of God, required 
that man ſhould die; which 1s an abundant 
juſtification of this divine decree, . that 
« jt is appointed for men once to die.? 

5. As a further juſtification of the di- 
vine goodneſs in this, we may obſerve; 
that before God pronounced that ſentence 
on Adam, « Duſt thou art, and to duſt 
«thou, ſhalt return,“ he expreſly pro- 
miſed, that the feed of the woman fall 
* bruife che ferpent's head, Gen. iii. 1. 
in his curſe upon the ſerpent who. beguiled 
Eve; 1 will put enmity between thee 
« and the woman, and between thy ſeed 


and her ſeed; it ſhall, bruiſe. thy head,. 


« and thou ſhalt bruiſe his heel.” | Whic:. 
contains the promiſe of ſending Chriſt in- 
to the world, wha “ by death: ſhould de- 
ſtroy him who had he power of death, 
© that is, the devil; and 55 them, 
who, through: fear of death, were all 
their life-time ſubject to bondage; 

Heb. ii. 14, 15. 5. e. before he denounces 


the ſentence of death againſt man, he pro. ; 


N 7 a Saviour and deliverer, who ſhould 
. 
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triumph over death, and raiſe our dead 
bodies out of the duſt, immortal and glo- 
rious. Here is a moſt admirable mixture 
df mercy and judgment! man had for- 
feited an earthly immortality, and muſt 
die; but before God would denounce the 
ſentence of death againſt him, he promiſes 
to raiſe up his dead body again to a new 
and endleſs life. And have we any reaſon 
to complain then that God has dealt hard- 
- hae wn us, in involving us in the ſad con- 
ſequences of Adam's ſin, and expoſing us 
to a temporal death, when he has promiſed 
to raiſe us up from the dead again, and to 
. beſtow a more glorious immortality on us, 
which we ſhall never loſe? When man 
had ſinned it was neceffary that he ſhould 
die, becauſe he could never be completely 
and perfectly happy in this world, as you 
have already heard; and the only poſſible 
Way to make him happy was to tranſlate 
him into another world, and to beſtow a 
better immortality on him, This God 
has done, and that in a very ſtupenduous 
way, by giving his own Son to die for us. 
And now we have little reaſon to com- 
plain that we all died in Adam, ſince we 
are made alive in Chriſt. To have died in 
Adam, never to have lived more, had in- 
deed been very ſevere upon mankind: but 
when death ſignifies only a neceſſity uf 
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ing out of theſe bodies, and living with- 

2 4 for ſome time, in n re- aſ- 
ſume them again immortal and glorious, 
we have no. reaſon to think this any great 
hurt. Nay, indeed, if we conſider things 
aright, the divine goodneſs has improved 
the fall of Adam to the raiſing of mankind 
to a more happy and perfect ſtate. For 
though a paradiſe, where God placed A- 
dam in innocence, was a happier ſtate of 
life than this world, freed from all the 
diſorders of a mortal body, and from all 
the neceſſary cares and troubles of this life, 
yet you will all grant that heaven is a hap- 
pier place than an earthly paradiſe; and 
therefore it is more for our happineſs to be 
tranſlated from earth to heaven, than to 
have lived always in an earthly paradiſe. 
You will all grant that the ſtate of good 
men, when they are out of theſe bodies; 
before the reſurrection, is a happier hfe 
than paradiſe Was; for it is to be with 
« Chriſt,”. as St Paul tells us, „Which is 
ce far better,” Phil. i. 23. And when our 
bodies riſe again from the dead, you will 
grant they will be more glorious bodies 
C than Adam's was in innocence ;._ for “ the 
1 « firſt man was of the earth earthly, but 
5 « the ſecond man 3s the Lord from hea- 
q « ven,” 1 Cor. xv. 47. Adam had an 
IN <=rthly mortal body, chough it ſhould 
ST ES : 
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have been immortal by grace: but at the 
reſurrection our bodies ſhall be faſhioned 
«like to Chriſt's moſt glorious body. The 
& righteous ſhall ſhine forth like the ſun 
« inthe kingdom of their Father; that as 
«. we have borne the i image of the earthly, 
«we ſhall alſo bear the i image of the hea- 
*.venly,” 1 Cor. xv. 49. ſo that our re- 
demption by Chriſt has infinitely the ad- 


vantage of Adam's fall, and we have no 


reaſon to complain that « by man came 
<_ death, nee, an alſo came the re- 
4 farreas the dead.” So that St Paul 


might well magnify the grace of God in 


our redemption by Chriſt, above his juſtice 
and ſeverity 1n puniſhing Adam's fin with 
death, Rom. v. 15, 16, 17. „But not as 
Fo the offence, ſo alſo is the free gift: for 

, if through the offence of one, many be 


de dead; much more the grace of God, 
e and the gift by grace, which is by one 


« man, Jeſus Chrift hath abounded unto 
© many. And not as it was by one that 


« ſinned, ſo is the gift: for the judgment 
«was by one to condemnation, but the 


«© free gift is of many offences unto juſti- 
« fication. For if by one man's offence 


« death reigned by one, much more they 

_ «which receive abundance of grace, and 
s of the gift of righteouſneſs, ſhall reign 
wh in "He" by one, ** Chriſt.? Where 


2 the 
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the apoſtle magnifies the grace of God up- 
on a fourfold account: 1. That death was 
the juſt reward of ſin, it came by the of- 
fence of one, and was an act of juſtice in, 
God: whereas our redemption by Chriſt 
is the gift of grace, the free gift, which : 
we had no juſt claim to. 2. That by Chriſt 
we are not only delivered from the effects 
of Adam's ſin, but from the guilt of our 
own : < for though the judgment was by 
« one to condemnation, the free: gift is of 
6 many offences unto juſtification.” 3. That 
though we die in Adam, we are not bare- 
ly made alive again in Chriſt, but «ſhall 
e reign in life by one, Jeſus Chriſt;“ 
which is a much happier life than what 
we loſt in Adam. 4. That as we die by 
one man's offence, ſo we live by one too: 
% by the Tighteouſneſs of one, the free 
« gift comes upon all men unto juſtiſica- 
« tion of life.“ We have no reaſon to 
complain that the ſin of Adam is imputed 
to us to death, if the righteouſneſs of 
Chriſt purchaſe for us eternal life. The 
firſt was a neceſſary conſequence of A- 
dam's loſing paradiſe ; the ſecond is whol- 
ly owing to the grace of Gd. 
Thus we fee what it is that makes us 
mortal. God did not make death; he cre- 
ated us in a happy and immortal ſtate; but 
« by man fin entered into the world, and 
2 « death 
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, «- death by ſin.” Whatever averſion then 
we have to 'death, ſhould beget in us a 
greater horror of ſin, which did not only 
at firſt make us mortal, but is to this day 
both the cauſe of death, and the ſting of it. 
No degree indeed of virtue now can pre- 
ferve us from dying; but yet virtue may 
prolong our lives, and make them happy; 
while fin very often haſtens us to the grave, H. 
and cuts us off in the very midſt of our | 
days. An intemperate and luſtful man de- 
firoys the moſt vigorous conſtitution of 
body, dies of a fever, or a dropſy, and rot- 
tenneſs or conſumptions ; others fall a ſa- 
crifice to priyate revenge, or public juſtice, 
or divine vengeance ; for the wicked 
& ſhall not live out half their days.” How- 
ever, ſetting aſide ſome little natural aver- 
ſions, which are more eaſily conquered, and 
- death were a very innocent, harmleſs, nay 
defirable thing, did not fin give a ſting to 
it, and terrify us with the thoughts of that 
judgment which is to follow. Quarrel not 
then at the divine juſtice in appointing 
death; God is very good, as well as juſt in 
it; but vent all your indignation againſt ſin, 
pull out this ſting of death, and then you 
will ſee nothing but ſmiles and charms in 
it; then it is nothing but putting off theſe 
mortal bodies, to re- aſſume them again, 
with all the advantage of an immortal 
2 OX = youth, 5 
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youth. It is certain indeed we muſt die 
this is appointed for us all: and the very 


_ certainty of our death will teach us that 


wiſdom which may help us to regain a bet- 
ter immortality than we have loſt. 


s K* 


How to improve this conſideration, that we muſt 
certainly die. „„ 


OR, (i.) If it be certain that we muſt 
die, this ſhould teach us frequently to 
think of death, to keep it always in our eyes 


and view. For why thould we caſt off the 


thoughts of that which will certainly come, 
eſpecially when it is ſo neceſſary to the 
good government of our lives, to remem- 


ber that we muſt die? If we muſt die, 4  - 


think it concerns us to take care that we 
may die happily, and that depends upon 
our living well; and nothing has ſuch a 
powerful influence upon the good govern- 


ment of our lives, as the thoughts of death. 
I have already ſhewed you what wiſdom 


death will teach us; but no man will learn 
this who doth not conſider what it is to die, 
and no man will practiſe it who does not 
often remember that he muſt die: but he 
that lives under a conſtant ſenſe of death, 


has a perpetual antidote againſt the follies 
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and vanities of this world, and a perpetual 


ſpur to virtu. ** 91097 
When ſuch a man finds his deſires after 
this world enlarge beyond not only the 
Wants, but the conveniences of nature, Thou 
fool, ſays he to himſelf, what is the mean- 
ing of all this? what kindles this inſatiable 
thirſt of riches ? why muſt there be no end 
of adding houſe to houſe, and field to field? 
is this world thy home? is this thy abi- 
ding city ? doſt thou hope to take up thy 
eternal reſt here? Vain man]! thou muſt 
tThortly remove thy dwelling, and then. 
whoſe thall all theſe things be? death will 
ſhortly cloſe thy eyes, and then thou ſhalt 
not ſo much as ſee the god thou worſhip-- 
peſt: the earth ſhall ſhortly- cover thee, and 
then-thou ſhalt have thy mouth and belly 
ot clay and duſt. Such thoughts as 
theie will cool our deſires to this preſent. 
World, will make us contented when we 
have enough, and very charitable and libe-- 
ral of what we can ſpare: for what ſhould. 
we do with more in this world than will 
Carry us through it? what better and wiſer 
uſe can we make of ſuch riches as we can't 
carry with us into the other world, than. 
to return them thither before-hand into 
acts of piety and charity, that we may re- 
ceive the rewards. and recompence of them 
in a better life; that we may make to 
Bs En 4 qurſclves. 
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« curſcivesfeitnde of the mammon of un- 


*« righteouſneſs, that when we fail they 
« may receive us into everlaſting habita- 
When he finds his mind begin to ſwell 
and increaſe as his fortune and honours do, 
Lord, thinks he, what a bubble is this, Which 
every breath of air can blow 3 
vain a thing is man in his greatei 
who appears gay and beautiful, like a 


how 
lory, 


in the ſpring, and is as ſoon cut down and 


withered! Though we ſhould meet with no 


change in our fortune here, yet we thall 


ſuddenly be removed out of this world 3 
the fcene of this life will change, and 
there is an end of earthly greatneſs. And 


what à contemptible mind is that, which is 


ſwelled with dying honours ! which looks 
big indeed, as a body does which is fwel- 
led ont of all proportion with a dropſy or 
tympany, but that is its diſeaſe, not a na- 
tural beauty. What am I better than the 
pooreſt man who begs an alms, unleſs 1 be 


wiſer and more virtuous than he? can lands 
and houſes, great palaces and titles, things 
which are not ours, and which we cannot 


keep, make ſuch a mighty difference be- 
tween one man and another? are theſe the 
riches, are theſe the beauties and glories of 


a a ſpirit ? Are we not all made of the fame 


mould? is not God the father of us all? muſt 
| K 3 ': 


* 


* \ 
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we not all die alike, and ly down in the 


duſt together? and can the different parts 
we act in this world, which are not fo long 
as a ſcene of a play, compared to an eter- 
nal duration, make ſuch a vaſt difference: 
between men? This will make men hum: 
ble and modeſt in the higheſt fortune, as 
minding them that when they are got to 
the top round of honour, if they keep from 
falling, yet they muſt be carried down 
again, and laid as low as the duſt. 
Ihus when he finds the body growing 
upon the mind, and intoxicating it with 
the love of ſenſual pleaſures; he remem- 
bers that his body muſt die, and all theſe 
pleaſures muſt die with it; that they are 
indeed killing pleaſures, which kill a mor- 
tal body before its time; that it does not 
become a man, who is but a traveller in 


this world, but a pilgrim and ſtranger here, 
to ſtudy eaſe, and ſoftneſs, and luxury; 


that a ſoul which muſt live for ever, ſhould 


ſeek after more laſting pleaſures, which 


may ſarvive the funeral of the body, and 
be a ſpring of raviſhing joys, when he is 
ſript of fleſh and blood. Theſe are the 
thoughts which the conſideration of death . 
will ſuggeſt to us, as I have already ſhewn | 
vou; and it is impoſſible for a man who 
ig always theſe ham, yer at hand 5 85 
much impoſed on by the pageantry of thy 
4 | K a 5 F | world, 


5 
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world, by the traaſient honours and plow He 
ſures of it. | 


* A indeed, Lchinte + very invade LY 


cable rule, which fome men give, to live 
always, as if they were to die the next mo- 
ment. Our lives ſhould always be as in- 
nocent as if we were immediately to give 
up our accounts to God ; but 181 is.impoſ- _ 
fible to have always thoſe ſenſible appre- 
henſions of deattt about us, which we have 
when we ſee it approaching. But though | 
we cannot live as if we were immediate 
to die, (which would put an end, not only 
to all innocent mirth, but to all the neceſſavs- 
ry buſinefs of the world, which, 1 believe, 
no dying man would concern himfelf for} 
yet we may and we ought to hve as thoſe 
who muſt certainly die, and ought to 
have theſe thoughts continually abont us, 
as a guard upon our actions. For what- 
ever 1s of ſuch mighty conſequence to. us 
as death is, if it be certain, ought always 
to-give laws to our eee and Wan 
ſation. 

(2.) If it is certain we maſt die, the ] 

very firſt thing we ought to do in this 
world, after we come to years of under- 
ſanding, ſhould be to prepare for death, 
that whenever death comes we war be 
ready fr. 

. I confeſs, is not according to che 
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y of this world; for dying is uſuall: 
the laſt thing they take — of. This 5 
thought a little unſeaſonable, while men 
are young, and healthful, and vigorous. 
But beſides the uncertainty of our lives, 
and that it is poſſible, white we delay, 
death may ſeize on us before we are pro- 
vided for it, and then we muſt be miſerable 
for ever (which I ſhall ſpeak to under the 
next head); 1 doubt not but to convince 

every confidering man, that an early pre- 
paration for death is the very beſt means 
to make our lives happy in this world, 
while we do continue here. Nor ſhall 1 
arge here, how a life of holineſs and vir- 
tue, which is the beſt and only preparation 
for death, tends to make us happy in this 
world, delivers us from all thoſe miſchiefs, 

Which the wildneſs and giddineſs of youth, 
and the more confirmed debaucheries of 
Taper years, expoſe men to: for this is 
properly the commendation of virtue, not 
of an early preparation for death. And yet 
this is really a great engagement and motive 
to prepare by times for death, ſince ſuch a 
preparation for death will put us to no 
greater hardfhips and inconveniences than 
the practice of fuch virtues as will prolong 
our lives, preſerve-or increaſe our fortunes, 
give ns honour and reputation in the 
world, and make us beloved both by — 


: Concerning „„ 
and men. But ſetting aſide theſe things, 
there are two advantages of an early pre- 
paration for death, which contribute more 
to our happineſs. than all the world befides: 
1. That it betimes delivers us from the 
fears of death, and conſequently from moſt 
other fears. 2. That it ſupports us under 
all the troubles and calamities of this life. 

I. It betimes delivers us from the fears: 
of death: and indeed it is then only that 
a man begins to live, when he is got above 
the fears of death. Were men thoughtful 
and conſiderate, death would hang over 
them in all their mirth and jollity, like a 
fatal ſword by a ſingle hair; it would ſour 
all their enjoyments, and ſtrike terror in- 
to their hearts and Iooks. But the ſecu- 
rity of moſt men is, that they put off the 
thoughts of death, as they do their prepa-- 
ration for it; they live ſecure and free 
from danger, only becauſe they will not 
open their eyes to ſee it. But theſe are 
ſuch examples as no wiſe man will propoſe: 
to himſelf, beeauſe they are not fafe. 
And there are ſo. many occaſions to put: 
theſe men in mind of death, that it is a 
very hard thing not to think of it; ank 
whenever they do, it chills their blood 
and ſpirits, and draws a black melancholy 
veil over all the glories in the world. How 
are Fees men ſurpriſed: when any: danger 
| approaches, 
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approaches, when death comes within kver 
view, and ſhews his ſcythe, and only thing 
ſome few ſands at the bottom of the glaſs! is ſo 
This is a very frightful fight to men who more 
are not prepared to die; and yet, ſhould Wl to be 
they give themſelves liberty to think in 2. 
what danger they live every minute, how prep 
many thouſand accidents may cut them unde 
off, which they neither can foreſee. nor this 
prevent; fear, and horror, and conſter- WM whic 
nation would be their entertainment, till that 
they could think of death without fear, all; 
till they were reconciled to the thoughts hi. 
of dying, by great and certain hopes of a ¶ whi 
better life after death. wor 
So that no man can live happily if he bett 
lives like a man, with his thoughts, and trea 
reaſon, and conſideration about him, but ings 
he who takes care betimes to prepare for that 
death and another world. Till this be that 
done, a wiſe man will ſee himſelf always Wl plac 
in danger, and then he muſt always fear. < tl 
But he is a happy man who knows and Wl t. 
conſiders himſelf to be mortal, and is not «<p 
afraid to die. His pleaſures and -enjoy- Ml t 


ments are fincere and unmixed, never di- © a 
Rurbed with a hand- writing upon the wall, 66 f 
nor with ſome ſecret qualms and miſ- 8 


givings of mind; he is not terrified with and 
preſent dangers, at leaſt not amazed and Wh tha 
diſtracted with them. A man who 1 ing 
* f livere . 
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kvered from the fears of death, fears no- 
thing elſe in exceſs but God. And fear 
is ſo troubleſome a paſſion, that nothing is 
more for the happineſs of our lives; 
to be delivered from it. 4524 
2. As a conſequence of this, an early 
preparation for death will ſupport men 
under all the troubles and calamities of 
this life. There are ſo many troubles to 
which mankind are expoſed in this world, 
that no man muſt expect to eſcape them 
all; nay, there are a great many troubles 
which are unſupportable to human nature, 
which there can be no relief for in this 
world. The hopes and expectations of a 
better life are, in moſt caſes, the ſafeſt re- 
treat. A man may bear his preſent ſuffer- 
ings with ſome courage, when he knows 
that he ſhall quickly ſee an end of them 
that death will put an end to them, and 
place him out of their reach; for “ there 
the wicked ceaſe from troubling, and 
« there the weary be at reſt z there the 
„ priſoners reſt together, they hear not 
* the: voice of the oppreſſor: the ſmall 
and great are there, and the ſervant is 
free from his maſter,” Fob. iii. 17, 18, 19. 
So that, in many caſes, the thoughts 
and expectations of death is the only thing 
that can ſupport us under preſent ſuffer ; 
ings: but while the thoughts of W 
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felf are terrible to us, this will be a Poor 
comfort. Men who are under the fenſe 
of guilt are more afraid of death than they 
are of all the evils of this world. What- 
ever their | preſent ſufferings are, they are 
not ſo terrible * as lakes of fire and brim- 
« ſtone, the worm that never dieth, and 
c the fre that never goeth out.” So that 
fuch men, while they are under the fears 
and terrors of death, have nothing to ſup. 
port them under preſent miſeries. The 
next world, which death puts us into the 
poſſeſſion of, is a very delightful proſpect 
to good men; there they ſee the rewards 
of their labour and ſufferings, of their 
faith and patience. They can ſuffer ſhame 
and reproach, and “ take joyfully the 
« ſpoiling of their goods, ſince theſe light 
c afflictions, which are but for a ſeaſon, 
c Will work for them a far more exceed. 
“ ing and eternal weight of glory.” But 
men who are not prepared to die, while 
they are afraid of death, can find no relief 
in the thoughts of it, and therefore want 


the greateſt ſupport we can have in this 


life againſt the ſufferings of it. The ſooner 
we prepare to die, the ſooner we are de- 
livered from the fears of death; and then 
the hope of a better life will carry us 
chearfully through this my has. 
ſtorms we meet with. ' 

2 5 | 3. Since 


it extremely reaſonable to ſacrifice. our 


lives to God, whenever he calls for them; 
that is, rather to chuſe to die a little be- 


fore our time, than to renounce God, or 


to give his worſhip to idols, or any crea- 
ted beings, or to corrupt the faith and 

religion of Chriſt. There are arguments 
indeed enough to encourage Chriſtians to 


martyrdom, when God calls them to ſuffer 


for his ſake: the love of Chriſt in dying 


for us is a ſufficient reaſon why we ſhould 


chearfully die for him; and the great re- 


wards of martyrdom, that glorious crown 
which 1s reſerved for ſuch conquerors, 
made the primitive Chriſtians ambitious 


of it. It is certain there is no hurt in it ; 
nay, that it is a peculiar favour to die for 


Chrift ; becauſe thoſe perſons who are 
moſt dear to him were crowned with mar- 


tyrdom. But our preſent argument ſhews 


us, at what an eaſy rate we may purchaſe 
ſo glorious a crown, for we part with no- 
thing for it ; wedie for God, and we muſt 
die whether we die martyrs or not: and 
what man then, who knows he muſt die, 


and believes the rewards. of martyrdom, 


can think it ſo terrible to die a martyr? 
No good Chriſtian can think that he loſes 


any thing by the bargain, to exchange 


this life for a better; for as many years 


L 
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as he gets ſooner out of this world than 


he ſhould have done by the courſe of na- 
ture, ſo many years he gets ſooner to hea. 77 
ven; and I ſuppoſe that is no great lols, of . 
It is indeed a noble expreſſion of our love WW wh 
to God, our entire obedience and | ſubjection poſ 
to him, and of a perfect truſt in him, to aw. 
part with our lives for his ſake: but what pri 
can a man, who knows he muſt die, do dea 


leſs for God than this, to part with a life but 
which he cannot keep, willingly to lay pri 
down a life for God which would ſhortly dar 
be taken from him, whether he will or pla 


; GE he det 
This ſhews us alſo what little reaſon at 
we have to be afraid of the power of men. tal 


'Theutmoſt they can do is to kill the body; aT 
a mortal body, which will die whether dei 


they kill it or not; which is no mighty the 
argument of power, no more than it is to are 
break a brittle glaſs; nor any great hurt trr 
to us, no more than it is to die, which we alv 
are all born to, and which is no injury te af 
a good man. And therefore our Saviour's Sa' 
counſel is very reaſonable, - Luke xii. 43, 5 we 
« Be not afraid of them that kill the bo- th: 
4. dy, and after that have no more that pre 
« they can do: but I will forewarn you the 
« hom you ſhall fear; fear him which 15 


16 es he wn e hath Rs Ys caſt th 
| ls 102 66 into ha 
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« into hell; yea, I ay unto . fear 
« him. * Ft; N 
This is very reaſon able, * the bun 
of God and men is oppoſed to each other, 
which is the only caſe our Saviour fups - 
poſes: No man ought fooliſhly to fling 
away his life, nor'to provoke and affront 
princes, who have the power of life and 
death; this is not to die like a martyrs 
but like a fool or a rebel. But when a 
prince threatens death, and God threatens 
damnation, then our Saviour's counſel takes 
place, not to fear men, but God; for in- 
deed God's power in this is equal to mens 
at leaſt. Men can kill, for men are mor- 
tal, and may be killed; and this is only for 
a mortal creature to die a little out of or- 
der: but God can kill too; and thus far 
the caſe is the fame. It 3s true, moſt men 
are of the mind, in ſuch a caſe, rather to 
truſt God than men; becauſe he does not 
always puniſh in this world, nor execute 
a ſpeedy vengeance. And yet when our 
Saviour takes notice, that God kills as 
well as men, it ſeems to intimate to us, 
that ſuch apoſtates, who rather chuſe to 
provoke God than men, may meet with 
their deſerts in this world; for no man 
is ſecure that God will not puniſh him in 
this world; and apoſtates, of all others, 
N leaſt reaſon to expect it. Thoſe who 
L 2 renounce 
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renounce God for fear of men are the fit 
teſt perſons to be made examples of a ſud- 


den vengeance. But then when men have 
killed, they can do no more, they cannot 


kill the ſoul. And here the power of 


God and man is very unequal; for when 
he has killed, he can caſt both body and 
ſoul into hell-fire. This is a very formi- 
dable power indeed, and we have reaſon 
to fear him: but the power of men, wha 
can'only kill a mortal body, 1s. not very 
terrible ;. it ought not to frighten us into 
any fin, which will make us. obnoxious to 
that more terrible power pore can * 


e the ſoul. 


G nA. III. 


Concerning the time of our death, and wn 


. fer improvemont of W. 
ET us now confider aha time of our 
death; which is ne but ene un- 


5 certain. 


Now, when I fay the time of our death 
78 s uncertain, I need not tell you that I mean 
only it is uncertain to us; that is, that no 
man knows when he ſhall die: for God 
certainly knows all things; and therefore, 
with reſpect to the forcknowledgeof God, 
the time of our — is certain. 


* Thus 


— 


Thus aa is certain as to death, * 


e muſt all die; and it is certain alſo that 


death is not far off, becauſe we know; one 
lives are very ſhort. Before the flood men 
lived many hundred years; but it is a great 


while now ſince the © pfalmiſt obſer ved, 


that the ordinary term of human life had 


very narrow botrads ſet to it: the days 


of our years are threefcore years and 
« ten; and if by reaſon of ſtrength they 

« be fourſcore years, yet 1s their: — 
« labour and ſorrow; for it is foon cut 
off, and we fly away,” F/al. xe. 10. 


There are ſome exceptions from this gene- 


ral rule; but this is the ordinary period 
of human life, when it is ſpun out to the 


greateſt length: and therefore within this 


term we may reafonably expect it; for in 
the ordinary courſe of nature our 


are not made to laſt much longer. 
Thus far we are certain: but then how 5 
nach of this time we ſhall ran out, how ſoon 


or how late we ſhall die, we know not; for 
we ſee no age exempted from death: ſome | 
expire in the cradle, and at their mo- 
ther's breaſts ; others in the heat and vi- 
gour of youth ; others ſurvive to à de- 
crepid old age, and, it may be, follow 


their whole family to their graves. Death 
very often ſurpriſeth us, when we leaſt 


think of it, without giving us any warn 
L 3 ng. 


ing obs its anne and that is proof 


eno gh that the time of our death is un- 


known and uncertain to us. 

But t ele things deſerve to be particu- 
larly diſcourſed: and therefore, with re- 
ference to the time of our death, I ſhall 
obſerve theſe four things, not ſo much to 
explain them, for moſt of them are plain 
enough of themſelves, as to improve them 
for the government of our lives; 

J. That the general period of human life, 
Which is the fame thing with thet 
of our death, is fixed and determined 

; by God. 

II. That the ona. time of. every 

man's death, though it be foreknown 


by-God, who foreknows all things, yet 


it does not appear that it is peremp- 
torily decreed and Hetermaned by God. 
III. That the particular time when any 
of us ſhall die, is unknown and uncer- 
tain to us. 


r Te is. 


appointed for all men once to die.” 
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That the general period” of k 15 N Sed ai 
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life, which is the ſame thing with 
the time of our death, is fixed and deter- 
mined by God: that is, there is a time {et” 
to human life, beyond which no man tg] 
hve, as Job ſpeaks, Job. Xv. 5. % His days 
are determined, tl number of his months 
« are with thee; thou haſt appointed his 
« bounds that he cannot paſs.” Which 
does not refer to the period of every par- 
ticular man's life, but is ſpoken of man in 
general, that there are fixed bounds ſet to n 
human life which no man can exceed. ' 
What theſe bounds are God has not ex- 
prefsly declared ;- but that muſt be learned 
from- en rnb ig Such a time as moſt” 
commonly puts a period to mens lives Who 
live longeſt, may generally paſs for the 
common meaſure of human li e, tho” neces £ 
may be ſome few exceptions. - © 
Before the flood noman lived a chonſand: : 
years; and therefore we may N | 
that the longeſt term of human life, after 
the ſentence of death was paſſed on man, 
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was confined” within a thouſand erz, abb 
Methuſelah, who was the longeſt liver, lived of t 
dut nine hundred ſixty nine years, and he wh 
died ; fo that no man ever lived 2 thoufand jud 
'years. And comparing this obſervation WW gre 
with that promiſe of athoufand years reign unc 
with Chriſt, which is called = firſt reſur- plit 
rection, 4510 is the portion only of martyrs .44 
and confeffors, and pure and ſineere Chri- hve 
' Rians, Rev. Xx. I have been: apt t to conclude, floc 
that to live a thouſand years is the privi- DOT 
lege only of immortal creatures; that if he 
Adam had continued innocent, Be mould 
have lived no longer on earth, but have 
deen traſlated to Heaven without dying; 
for this thoufand years reign of the ſaints BAY 
with Chriſt, whatever that figniftes, ſeems dec 
to de intended as 2 reparation of that death EXC 
which they fell under by Adam's ſin. But thi 
then thoſe thoufand years do not put an hay 
end to the happineſs of thefe glorious faints, on] 
But they are immortal creatures; and tho” il ark 
this reign with Chriſt continues dut a thou- Hoc 
fand years, their happineſs' ſhall” have no thi 
end, though the ſcene may change and Yea 
„ for. over fuck men the fecond | 

« death hath no power.” Or elfe-this 
thoufand' years reign with Chriſt muſt fig- 
nify an eternal and unchangeable kingdom, 
Au years being a certain earneſt of 
Immortality." But there is an 2 


able objection againſt that, becauſe we read 

of the expiring of. theſe thouſand years, and 
what ſhall come after them, even the final 
judgment of all the world. But this is a 
great myſtery, which we muſt not hope to 


underſtand till we ſee the bleſſed accom- = 


But though before the flood fome perſons 
lived near a thoufand years, yet after the 
flood the term of life was much ſhortened. 
Some think this was done by God when. 
he pronounced that ſentence, Gen. iv. 3. 
«. And the Lord ſaid, My fpirit ſhall not 
« always ſtrive with man, for that he alſo 

<« is fleth, yet his days ſhall be an hundred 
« and twenty years :” as if God had then 
decreed, that the life of man ſhould not 
exceed an hundred and twenty years. But 
this does not agree with that aecount we 
have of mens. lives after the flood; for not 
only Noab and his ſons, who were in the 
ark, lived much longer than this after the 
flood; but Arphaxad lived five hundred and 
thirty years, Sala four hundred and three 
years, Eber four hundred and thirty years, 
and Abraham himſelf a hundred and ſeventy 
five years: and therefore this hundred and 
twenty years can't refer tothe ordinary term 


| of man's life, but to the continuance of 
raw patience; with that wicked world, 


ore he would bring the flood. upon them. 


4 N 
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to deſtroy the corrupt generation of men; 
that is, that he ſhould bear with them 
a hundred and twenty years before he 
would ſend the flood to deſtroy them, 
But afterwards by degrees life was ſhor- 
tened, inſomuch that though Moſes himſelf 
lived a great deal longer, yet if the goth 
pſalm was compoſed by him, as the title 
tells us it was, the ordinary term of life in 
his days was but threeſcore years and ten, 
or fourſcore years, ver. 10.“ The days of 

our years are threeſcore years and ten; 
and if by reaſon of ſtrength they be four- 
« {core years, yet is their ſtrength labour 
« and ſorrow; for it is ſoon cut off, and 
« we fly away.” And this has continmed 
the ordinary meaſure of life ever fince ; 
which is ſo very ſhort, that David might 
well ſay, „ Behold, thou haft made my 
« days as an hand-breadth, and mine age is 
as nothing before thee. Verily, every 
« man, in his beſt eſtate, is altogether Vas 
« nity,” Pſal. xxxix. 5. 

1 an not ſcrupulouſly enquire into che 
reaſon of this great change, why our lives 
are reduced into ſo ſmall a compaſs. Some 
will not believe that it was ſo, but think 
that there is a miſtake in the manner of the 
account; that when they are faid to live 
eight or nine hundred years, they compu- 
ten their years by the moon, not * the 
65 fun; 
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ſun; that is, their years were months, 
twelve of which make but one of our years; 
and then indeed the longeſt livers of them 
did not live ſo 1 as many men do at 
this day; for Methuſelah himſelf, who 
lived nine hundred ſixty nine years, accord: 


ing to this computation of months for years, 


lived but fourſcore years and-five months. 
But it is very abſurd to imagine that Moſes 
would uſe two ſuch different accounts of 
time, that ſometimes by a year he ſhould 
mean no more thana month, and ſometimes 
twelve months, without giving the leaſt no- 
tice of it, which is unpardonable in any 
hiſtorian. And therefore others complain 
much that they were not born in thoſe 
days, when the life of man was prolonged 
for ſo many hundred years; there had been 
ſome comfort in living then, when they 
enjoyed all the vigour and gaiety of youth, 
and could reliſh the pleaſures of life for 
ſeven, eight or nine hundred years; a bleſ- 
ling which men would purchaſe at any 
rate in our days: but now we can ſcarce 
turn. ourſelves about in the world, but we 
are admoniſhed by gray hairs, or the ſen- 
ſible decays of nature, to prepare for our 
winding-theet., And therefore, for the 
farther improvement of. this. argument, 1 
hall, (1.) Shew you what little —_—_ we 
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have to complain of the ſhortneſs of life, 


69 mmm e 
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ag bat little reaſon we um to — of the 
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0 ) HAT little reaſon we have to 
complain of the ſhortneſs of 
life, and the too haſty approaches of 
death to us. For, 1. Such a long life is 
not reconcileable with the preſent * of 
the world. And, 2. Our lives are long 
enough for all the wiſe purpoſes of living. 
1. Such a long life is not reconcileable 
with the preſent ſtateof the world. What 
the taſte of the world was before the flood, 
in what manner they lived, and chow 
they employed their time, we cannot tell, 
for Moſes has given no account of it: but 
taking the world as it 1s, and as we find it, 
I dare undertake to convince thoſe men 
ho are moſt apt to complain of the ſhort- 
neſs of life, that it would not be for the 
general happineſs of mankind to have it 
much longer: for, 1ſt, The world is at 


preſent very unequally divided; ſome | 


ve nothing but what they earn by very 
hard labour, or extort from other men's 
charity by their reſtleſs importunities, or 
2 gain 


life, 
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gain by more ungodly arts. Now, tho? 
the rich and proſperous, who have the 
world at command, and live in eaſe and 
pleaſure, would be very well contented to 
ſpend ſome hundred years in this world; 
yet I ſhould think fifty or threeſcore years 
abundantly enough for ſlaves and beggars, 
enough to ſpend in hunger and want, in a 
goal and a priſon. And thoſe who are 
{o fooliſh as not to think this enough, owe 
a great deal to the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of God, that he does. So that the great- 
eſt part of mankind have great reaſon to 
be contented with the ſhortneſs of life, 
becauſe they have no temptation to wiſh 


it longer. 


2dly, The preſent ſtate of this world 
requires a more quick ſucceſſion: the 
world is pretty well peopled, and is di- 
vided among its preſent inhabitants; and 
but very few, in compariſon, as I obſer- 
ved befor, have any conſiderable ſhare in 


the diviſion. Now, let us but ſuppoſe 


that all our anceſtors, who lived an hun- 
dred or two hundred years ago, were 
alive ſtill, and poſſeſſed their old eſtates 
and honours, what had become of this 
preſent generation of men, who have 
now taken their places, and make as 
great a ſhow and buſtle in the world as 
they did ? And —_— look back..three, 

| — 
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or four, or five hundred years, the caſe is 
fill ſo much the worſe ; the world would 
be over-peopled, and where there is one 

r miſerable man now, there muſt have 
been five hundred, or the world muſt 
have been common, and all men reduced 
to the ſame level; which, I believe, the 
rich and happy people, who are ſo fond 
of long life, would not like very well, 
This would utterly undo our young -pro- 
digal heirs, were their hopes of ſucceſſion 
three or four hundred years off, who, as 
ſhort as life is now, think their fathers 
make very little haſte to their graves : this 
would ſpoil their trade of ſpending their 
eſtates before they have them, and make 
them live a dull ſober life, whether they 
would or no; and ſuch a life, I know, 
they don't think worth having: and 


therefore, I hope, at leaſt, they will not 
make the ſhortneſs of their fathers lives 


an argument againſt providence. And 


yet ſuch kind of 1parks as thefe are com- 


monly the wits that ſet up for Atheiſm, 
and, when it is put into their heads, quar- 
rel with every thing which they fondly 
conceive will waken the belief of a God, 
and a providence; and, among other 
things, with the ſhortneſs of life, which 
they have little reaſon to do, when they 
{o often out- live their eſtates mw 
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. 24, The world is very bad as it is; ſo 
bad that good men ſcarce know how to 
ſpend fifty or threeſcore years in it: but 
conſider how bad it would probably be, 
were the life of man extended to ſix, ſeven 
or eight hundred years, If ſo near a pro- 
ſpect of the other world, as forty or fifty 
years, cannot reſtrain men from the great- 
eſt villainies; what would they do if they 
could as reaſonably fuppoſe death to be 
three or four hundred years off? If men 
make ſuch improvements in wickedneſs 
in twenty or thirty years, what would 
they do in hundreds? and what a bleſſed 
place then would this world be to live in! 
We ſee in the old, when the life of man 
was drawn ont to a great length, the 
wickedneſs of mankind grew ſo inſuffer- 
able, that it repented God he had made 
man; and he reſolved to deftroy that 
whole generation, excepting Noah and his 
family. And the moſt probable account 
that can be given how they came to grow 
fo univerſally wicked, is the long and 
roſperous lives of fuch wicked men, who 
y degrees corrupted others, and they 
others, till there was but one righteous 
family left, and no other remedy left hut 
to deſtroy them all; leaving only that 
righteous family, as ſeed and the future. 
dopes of the new world. 1 * . 
; 5 M 2 And 
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And when God had determined in "him- 
fel, and promiſed to Noah, never to de- 
ſtroy the world again by ſuch an univer- 
fal deſtruction, till the laſt and final judge- 
ment; it was neceſſary by degrees to 
ſhorten' the lives of men, which was. the 
moſt effectual means to make them more 
governable, and to remove bad examples. 
out of the world; which would hinder 
the ſpreading of the infection, and people 
and reform the world again by new ex- 
amples of piety and virtue. For when there 
are ſuch quick ſucceſſions of men, there 
are few ages but have ſome great and brave 
examples, which give a new and better 
ſpirit to the world. 

Many other things might be added, to 
convince thoſe who complain of the ſhort- 
neſs of human life, that it would be no 
deſireable thing, as the ſtate of the world 
now is, to live ſeven or eight hundred 
ars in it. But this, I ſuppoſe, is enough, 
4 I can make good the ſecond thing I pro- 
poſed, That our lives are long enough for. 
all the wiſe purpoſes of living. 
Now, I will not promiſe myſelf to ſa- 
_ tisfy all men in this matter; for thoſe that: 
think it the only end of living to eat and 
Arink, and enjoy the more impure delights. 
bf fleſh and Ente, will never be ſatisfied, 
that threeſcore and ten yeats are as good: 
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45 eig cht or nine hundred for this purpoſes 
for che longer they enjoy theſe pleaſures, 
and the oftner they repeat them, the bet- 
ter it is. But theſe men ought to be con- 


vinced, that this is not the true end of 


living; that theſe are only means to pre- 
ſerve life, which God hath ſweetened with 
ſuch proper fatisfactions, or made the 
neglect of them ſo uneaſy and painful, 


that no man might forget to take care to 


reſerve himſelf. But man was made at 


firſt for higher and nobler ends; and 


ſince by the ſm of. Adam we are all become 
mortal, this life is not for itſelf, but in or- 
der to a better life. 

We come into this world, not to ſtay | 
here, or take up our abode and reſt # for 
then indeed the longer we lived, the better; 
but this world is- only a ſtate of trial and 
diſcipline to exerciſe our virtues, to per- 
fect our minds, to prepare and qualify 
ourſelves for the more pure, and refined, 


and ſpiritual enjoyments of theother world. 


We come into this world, not ſo much to 
enjoy, as to conquer it, and to triumph 
over it, to baſile its temptations, to de. 
ſpiſe its flatteri ies, and to endure its terrors-. 
and if we live long enough to do this, we 
tive long enough, and "ought to thank 
God. that our work, and labour, and 
temptations are at an end, Foy what la- 
M 3 ; 8 
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bouring man is not glad that his work is: 
over, and he may go to reſt? What ma. 
riner is not glad that he has weathered all 
ſtorms, and ſteered a ſafe courſe to his des 
fired haven ? 

There are two things neceſſary to the 
improvement of our minds, knowledge 
and virtue: and as God hath ſhortened 
our lives, ſo he has ſhortened our work 
too, and given us a more eafy and com- 
pendious way to both. + 

Knowledge indeed 1s an infinite and 


endleſs thing; and it is impoſhble tho- | 


0 roughly to ſatisfy that appetite m great 


and generous minds, in this blind and ob- 


ſcure ſtate of life; but the comfort is, all 
the knowledge that is neceſſary to carry 
us to heaven is now plain and eaſy, and 
will not take up many years to learn it; 
for “ this is life eternal, to know God, 
« and Chriſt Jeſus whom he, hath ſent ; 5 
which is plainly revealed to us in the 
goſpel. And when we get to heaven, we 


all quickly underſtand all the difficulties 


of nature and providence, in another 
manner than the greateſt r + (wee do 
now, or can do, though they ſhould live 
many hundred years. 

And as for virtue, we have as ſhort and 
eaſy a way to it: the plaineſt and moſt 
9 precepts, the Logue adm rable ex- 

Lil 
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ſes; the moſt encouraging and inviting; 
— and, which is- more than all, the- 
moſt powerful affiſtances- of the Divine 
Spirit to renew and ſanctify us: and he: 
who is not reformed by thoſe divine and 
ſupernatural methods of. grace in forty; 
or fifty years, is not likely to be the better 
for them, tho? he ſhould. live to · Methuſe / 
lah's 2 | 2 4 a | 
As for doing good, I confets, the longer 
a good man- ke, the more good be Will 
do, and make himſelf the more uſeful tos 
the world. But this is God's are; and: 
whenever he calls him out of the world, 
| — excuſes him from. doing any more good 
ö if, ; 2 : FIR ; => 
Ihe truth is, nothing could be more 
improper under the ſtate of the goſpel than 
ſuch a long life as worldly men are very 
fond of. For our Saviour has: taught us. 
to expect perſecution- and ſufferings for 
Kis. name; and this is very often the por- 
tion of true and ſincere Chriſtians, ſo that 
St Paul could ſay, If in this life only we 
«© had hope, we were of all men the moſt 
« mifſerable.“* Thanks be to God it is not 
always ſo; but when it is, it would be too 
great a temptation for human nature to 
live ſome hundred years in perſecution, 
as they might, if they and the perſecuting 
prince ſhould live ſo long. 1 


Nay, 
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Nay, fuch along life as men talk of, 
would greatly weaken the promiſes and 
threatenings of the goſpel, which are all 


abſent and unſeen things, to be expected 


in the other world. But it the next world 
were ſo many hundred years off, both the 
promiſes and threatenings of it would loſs 
_ effect upon the generality of man- 
ind 

Nay, it may be thought very bard upon 
good men, who are taught by the goſpel 
of Chriſt to live above this world, to have 
a very mean opinion of it, and a great in- 
differency to all the delights of it, to live 
fo many hundred years in it, not fo much 
to enjoy it, as to deſpiſe it, and to contend 
with it. And it is no leſs hard for men 
who are tranfported with the raviſhing 
hopes and expectations of a better life, 
whoſe hearts and converſations are already 
in heaven, to be kept ſo long out of it. 
This is a ſevere trial of their patience ; 
for hope, when it is ſo long delayed, is a 
very troubleſome and uneafy paſſion: and 
though few men long to die, yet a great 
many good men do very impatiently long 
to be in heaven, and can be contented; 
whenever God pleaſes, to ſubmit to: dying, 
though with ſome natural ants that 

they may get to heaven. 
In * this life is long enough far a 
. "ra 
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d of, race, for a warfare, for a pilgrimage: it is 


2 long enough to fight and contend with 
call WF this world, and all the temptations of ite 
+ it is long enough to know this. world, to 
= diſcover the vanity of it, and to hve above 
175 it. It is long enough, by the grace of 


| God, to purge and refine. our minds, and: 
OY to prepare: ourſelves to hve for ever in 
God's prefence. And when we are in any 
meaſure prepared for heaven, and poſſeſſed 
with great and paſſtonate deſires. of it, we: 
ſhall think it a great deal too long to be: 
kept out of it. hs, 


be” U 
What uſe to nale of the fixed-term of human 


(2.) 1 ET us conſider what wiſe uſe is: 
to be made of this. And here 
are two things diſtinctiy tobe conſfidereds: 
1, That the general term of human life is 
fixed and determined by God: 2. That 
this common term and: period of life, at: 
the utmoſt extent of it, is but very ſnort. 
1. That the general term of human life 
is fixed: and determined by God: And 
— is. capable of very wiſe improvements. 
.. When we know that we cannot live- 
| above 
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above threefcore or fourſcore years, or 
ſome few years over or under, we ſhould 


not extend our hopes and expectations, 


and deſigns beyond this term. 2dly, We 
mould frequently count our days, and 
. obſerve how our lives waſte, and draw 

near to eternity. 3dly, When this period 
draws nigh, and death comes within view, 
it more eſpecially concerns us to apply 


ourſelves to a more ferious and - ſolemn 


preparation for death. 
E/, We ſhould not extend our hopes 
and expectations and deſigns beyond this 
term, which God has fixed for the con- 
cluſion of our lives; we ſhould not live 
as if we were immortal creatures, who 
are never to. die: for if God hath fet 
- bounds to our lives, it 1s abſurd for us to 
expect to live any longer, unleſs we hope 
to alter the decrees of Heaven. | 
And yet it is more abſurd, if it be poſ- 
ſible, to extend our hopes and deſires, our 
projects and deſigns for this world, be- 
5 * the term of our living here. For 
ho unreaſonable is it to trouble ourſelves 
about this world longer than we are to 
continue in it? And yet, if this were ob- 
ferved, it would caſe us of a great deal of 
labour and care, and deliver the world 
from great troubles and diſorders, wee 
22 1 a 4 
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reate. . 
; Men might ſee ſome end of their labours 
and of their cares, of increaſing riches, and 
2dding houſe to houſe, and held to field, 
did they ſtint their deſires with their lives, . 
did they conſider how long they were to 


live, and what is a ſufficient and neceſſary 


proviſion for their continuance here. 
Whereas now the generality of mankind 
drudge on to the laſt moment they have 
to. live, and heap up riches till they know: 
no end of them, as if their lives, and their 
enjoyments of them, were to have no end 
neither. . e 
The only tolerable excuſe that can be 
made for this is the care of poſterity, to 
leave a liberal proviſion for children, that 
they may live happily after us. But this 
indeed is rather an excuſe than a reaſon; 
for thus we ſee it is when there is no ſuch 
reaſon for it, when men have no children 
to provide for, nor, it may be, any rela- 
tions for whom they are much concerned; 
or when they have a ſufficient proviſion for 
all their children, to encourage their indu- 
ſtry and virtue, though not to maintain 
them in idleneſs and vice, which no wile 
and good father would deſire: nay, it may 
be, when they have no other heir to an over- 
grown eſtate, but either a daughter, whoſe- 
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fortune may make her a rich prey, as is too 
often ſeen; or a prodigal ſon, who is ruin- 


ed already by the expectation of fo great 
à fortune, and will quickly be even with 
bus fortune, and ruin that when he has it. 

A competent proviſion for children is 3 


juſt reaſon to continue our induſtry, tho 
we have enough for ourſelves as long as we 


ive; but to make them rich and great is 
not. The piety: and charity of parents, 
which-entail a-bleſſing-upon their poſterity, 
and an induſtrious and virtuous education 


_of children is a better inheritance for them 


* 


whole 
and he pulled down his barns, and built 


than a great eſtate. But men who are ſo 
intent, to the very laft, upon increaſing 
their eſtates, ſeldom do it for any other 
reaſon but to ſatisfy their own infatiable 
thirſt, which is to hoard up riches for 2 
time when they can't enjoy them, to pro- 
vide for their living in this world a much 
longer time than they know they can poſ- 
fibly live in it. This is much greater 2 
than the man in the parable was guilty of, 
ground brought forth plentifully, 


greater, and ſaid to his ſoul, . Soul, thou 
ic haſt much goods laid up for many years, 


4c take thine eaſe, eat, drink, and be mer- 


4% ry.“ He was ſo wiſe as to know when 
he had enough, and when he was fit to re- 
tire and take his eaſe: yet God ſaid a 


1 


3 « Thou fool, this night thy Gaal ſha 
'« be required of thee ; ** then whos 


1 
X ' 
# Y . 
p 
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« ſhall all theſe things be which thou haſt 
6“ provided? Luke xii. 16, 8388 
Thus, how big are men with pro jects 
and deſigns, which there is little — ope 
ſhould ever take effect while br vo e- 
ſpecially aſpiring monarchs and b Wy Do 
liticians, who draw the ſcheme and frame 
their deſign of an univerſal empire, through 
a long ſeries of events, or meditate changes 
and alterations of government, of the Jaws 


and religion of a nation, by inſenſible ſteps 


and methods: which, though it were never 
ſo hopeful a project, they cannot hope to live 
to ſee effected; and therefore exceed their 
own bounds, anditrouble the world at pre- 
ſent with what no body now living may 
ever be concerned in: DR undertake to 
govern the world when they are dead and 
gone; whereas every age brings forth new 
ſcenes of affairs, and a new ſet of politic 


ans. Would men but confine their cares 
and projects within the bounds of their 


own lives, and mind only what concerns 


themſelves and their own times, they would 


live more at eaſe, and the world enjoy more” 
peace and quiet than now it is ever likely 
to do. And yet one would think this very 
reaſonable, not to concern ourſelves about 
the Work mY Ss" than we are like to 

we 
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* 


live in it; to do no injury to poſterity, as 


near as we can, and to do what good we 
can for them, without diſturbing the pre- 
ſent peace and good government of the 
world; but to leave rhe car of the next 
age to thoſe who ſhall ſucceed, and to that 
good providence which takes care of all 
ages and generations of men. 

2aly, Since we know the common pe- 
riod of human life, we ſhould frequently 
count our days, and obſerve how our lives 
waſte, and draw near to eternity. Our 
time ſlides away inſenſibly, and few men 
take notice how it goes; they find their 
ſtrength and vigour continue without any 
decay, and they reckon upon living three- 
ſcore and ten or fourſcore years; but ſel- 


dom conſider, that, it may be, thirty or 


forty years are already gone, that! is, the 
beſt half of our lives: they put a cheat 
upon themſelves, by computing the whole 
duration of their lives, without conſidering 
how much of this is already paſt, and how 


little of it is to come; which if men ſhould 


feriouſly think of, they would not be ſo 
apt to flatter themſelves with a long life; 


for no man accounts twenty Or thirty years I 


a long life, and that is the moſt they have 
to live now, though they ſhould attain to 
the longeſt period of bhi life : much 


leſs Wall they Hatter themſelves bag 
long. 


doing the work for which they 


the common reckoning 


mould then 
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long life, When they 3 could not 4 


reckon above fifteen or ten years to come. 
And would men obſerve how their life 
ſhortensevery day, this; if any thing, would 
make them grow chary of their tame, and 
begin to think of living, that is, of mind- 
ing the frue ends and purpoſes of life, of 
came anto 
the world, and which they muſt do before 
they die, or they are miſerable for ever. 
 3dly, When men draw near the end of 
their reckoning, nay, it may be, are paſt 
of mankind, it 
more eſpecially concerns them to apply 
themſelves to a more ſerious and ſolemn 
preparation for death. For hows; : 
rous ſoever their age is, death cannot be 
far off; it would be unpardonable in them 
to be deceived with the hopes of living 
much longer, who have already attained 
to the common period of — life, and 
are in the borders and confines, nay in 
the very quarters of death, and have al- 
ready, if 1 may ſo ſpeak, borrowed. m_ 
years from the other world. 

Now, when I ſpeak of ſuch mens; —4 
paring for death, I do not mean that they 
begin to think of dying; that 


is a great deal of the lateſt to paglts ſuch a 
work: though, if they have not done it 3 
eo 1 without doubt high time 6 
| | N 2 * begin 
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begin it then, in the laſt minute of their fir: 
lives, and to do what they can in that fel 
little time that remains, to obtain their par- go 
don from God for ſpending a long life in £0! 
fin and vanity, and in a forgetfulneſs of gre 
their Maker and Redeemer. 1m? 
1 But that which 1 now intend concerns ret 
_ thoſe who have thought of dying long be- or 

Hed Fore, and- governed their lives under the | 


conduct and influence of ſuch thoughts; pe: 


130 and therefore are not wholly unprepared ces 
i For death, but are ready to welcome it th 
4 whenever it comes: but there is a decent an 
= way of meeting death, which becomes an 
4% ach men, which I call a more folemn pre- bo 
19 aration for it; that is, when their condi- fi 
| I F tion and circumſtances of life will permit th 
0 it, to take a timely leave of the world, ww] 
| . And to withdraw from the noiſe and buſi- w 
3 neſs of it; when they are placed juſt in w] 
5 the confines of both worlds, to dire& gl, 
158 their faces wholly to that world whither ed 
+00 they are going, to ſpend the little remains an 
3 of their lives in converſing with them - a 
ſelves, with God, and with the other tel 

world. ſti 

Firft, In need ing with themſelves, oe. 


| which, God knows, very few men do ly 
while they are engaged in the buſineſs. of re 
cis world: the cares of life, or the plea- | 
fures of it, our — or our friends, or de 
* fitrangers 1 


. 


firang ers themſelves, take us from our» 
E - and therefore it is fit, : before men 
go out of this world, that they ſhould re- 
cover the poſſeſſion of themſelves, and 
grow 2 little more acquainted and inti- 
mate with themſelves; that they ſhould 
retire from the world to take a more tho- 
rough review of their tives and actions, 
what they have ftill to do, to make their 
peace with God and their own conſcien- 
ces; whether there be not any ſin which 
they have not thoroughly repented of, 


and heartily begged God's pardon for; | 


any injury they have done their neigh- 
bour, for which they have not made ſubs 
ficient reſtitution and reparation; whether 
they have any quarrel with any man, 


which is not compoſed and reconciled z 


whether there is any part of their duty 


which they have formerly too much net 


glected, as charity to the poor, the wiſe 
education and inſtitution of their children 
and families, and to apply themſelves to 
a more diligent diſcharge of it; what difs 
tempers there are in their minds which 
ſtill os to be rectified; what graces are 
weakeſt, what paſſions are moſt diforder- 
ty and vnmortified, — / to PF Tune 
remedies to them. 

This is an excellent preparation for 


N 3 


| death, becauſe it will give-us great * 


OE 


* 


aug Dan. 4 
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and aſſurance in dying; it gives us peace 
and ſatisfaction in our own minds, by 2 
thorough knowledge of our own ſtate, 
and hy rectifying whatever was amiſs; it 
delivers our confciences from guilty fears, 
and difarms death of ſtings and terrors: 
for the ſting of death is ſin; and when this 
ſting is pulled out, we have nothing elſe 
to contend with but ſome little natural 
averſions to dying, whicli are more eaſily 
l 115 e 
_ Thus, in this preparatory retirement 
From the world, we ſhould ſpend great 
.- portions of our time in the worſhip of 


_ God, in our public and private devotions; 


for commonly men of buſineſs are very 
much in arrears with God upon this ac- 
count: in their active age they had little 
time to fpare, or little mind to ſpare it, 
for the uſes of religion: and therefore we 
may well retire ſame time before we die, 
to make up that defect, and, when we have 
done with this world, to give up ourſelves 
Wholly to the ſervice of God. We ſhould 
now be very importunate in our prayers 
to God, that, for the merits and interceſ- 
ſion of Chriſt, he would freely pardon all 
the ſins, and frailties, and errors of our 
paſt life, and give us ſuch a comfortable 
hope and ſenſe of his love to us, as may 
ſupport. us in the hour of death, and 
2 | | * fweeten 


> 


eon are, 


Faveter: the terrors and agonies of Its 
We ſhould meditate on the great love of 
God in ſending Chriſt into the world to 
fave ſinners, and contemplate: the heighth,, 
and depth, and length, and breadth of 
that love of God which paſſeth all human 
underſtanding. We ſhould repreſent to- 
_ ourſelves the wonderful condeſcenſion of 
the Son of God in becoming man, his. 
amazing goodneſs in dying for ſinners. 
the juſt for the unjuſt, to reconcile us to 
God. And when we have warmed ny 
fouls with ſuch: thoughts as theſe, we 
ſhould break forth into raptures 1 
fies of devotion, in the praiſe of our Maker 
and Redeemer : * Worthy is the Lamb 
„e that was ſlain to receive power, and 
„ riches, and wiſdom, and ſtrength, and 
« honour, and glory, and bleſſing. Bleſ- 
« ſing, and konour, and glory, and power 
* be unto him that fitteth on the throne, 
« and to the Lamb, for ever and ever, 
Rev. v. 12, 13. 

And, beſides other cif which nal 
this a very proper preparation for death, 
this accuſtomg us to the work and employ- 
ment of the next world: for heaven is a 
life of devotion and praiſe; there we ſhall 
fee God, and admire and adore him, and 
fing eternally hallelujahs to him. And 
therefore weiin can io diſpoſe and pre. 
pare 
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pare us for Festes as to have: our hearts | 


- 452 


ready tuned to the praiſes 
with his love, tranſported with his glory 
and perfection, and ſwaltowed up in the 
kim. profound and humble adorations- of 
Rn”. 
Thus, when we are going into another 
world, it becomes us moſt to have our 
| thoughts there; to confider what a bleſſed 
place that is, where we ſhall be delivered 
From all the fears, and ſorrows, and temp 
tations. of this world; where we ſhall ſee 
God and the blefſed Jeſus, and converſe 
with angels and glorified ſpirits, and live 
an endlefs life, without tear of dying ; 
where there is nothing but perfect love 
and peace; no croſs intereſts and factions 
to contend with, no ſtorms to ruffle or 
diſcompoſe our joy and reſt to all eternity; 
| Where there is no pain, no ſickneſs, no la- 
bour, no care to refreſh the wearineſs or 
to repair the decays of a mortal body, not 
ſo much as the image of death to interrupt 
our conflant enjoyments ; where there is 
a perpetual day, and an eternat calm; 
where our ſouls ſhall attain their utmoſt 
erfection in knowledge and virtue; where 
we ſhall ſerve God not with dull, and 
Heepy, and unaffefting devotions, but with 
piercing thoughts, with life and vigour, 


9 774 raviſhment and tranſport: in a word, 
where 


of God, raviſſiec 
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where there are ſuch things * as neither 
« eye hath ſeen, nor ear heard, neither 
ce hath it entered into the heart of man to 
& conceive. * 
Theſe are proper thoughts for a man 
wht is to compote himſelf for death; not 
to think of the pale and ghaſtly looks of 
death, when he ſhall be wrapt up in his 
winding - ſheet; not to think of ch the dark 
and ancholy retirements of the graves 
where his body ſhall rot and. putrify, tall 
it be raiſed up again immortal and glo- 
rious : but to lift up his eyes to-heaven, to- 
view that lightſome and happy country; 
with Moſes to aſcend up into the mount, 
to take a proſpect of the heavenly Canaan, 
whither he is going. This will conquer 
even the natural averſions to death, and 
make us, with St Paul, deſirous to be diſ- 
folved, and to be with Chriſt, which is 
beſt of all; make it as eaſy. to us to leave 
this world for heaven, as it is to remove 
into a more pleaſant; and wholefome air, 
or into a more convenient and beautiful 
houſe. So eaſy, fo pleafant will it be to 
die with ſuch thoughts as theſe about us. 
This indeed ought to be the conſtant 
exerciſe of the Chriſtian life; it is fit for 
all times and for all perfons and without: 
tome degree of it, it is impoſſible to con- 
quer the temptations-of the world, on to- 
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live in the practice of divine and heavenly 


— 


* 


virtues. But this ought to be the con- 


Rant buſineſs, or entertainment rather, of 


thoſe happy men who have lived long 
enough in the world, to take a fair leave 
of it ; who have run through all the ſcenes 


and ſtages of human life, and have now 
death and another world in view and pro- 


And it is this makes a retirement from 
the world ſo neceſſary or very uſeful ; 
Not merely to eaſe our bodily labours, and 
to get a little reſt from buſineſs, to diffolve 
in floth and idlenefs, or to wander about 
to ſeek a companion, or to hear news, or 


to talk politics, or to find out ſome way 


to ſpend time, which now lyes upon our 
hands, and is more uneaſy and tronble- 


_ ſome to us tkan buſineſs was. This is a 


more dangerous ſtate, and does more in- 


diſpoſe us for a happy death, than all the 
cares and troubles of an active life: but 


we muſt retire from this world, to have 


more leiſure and greater opportunities to 
Prepare for the next, to adorn and culti- 


vate our minds, and dreſs our ſouls like 2 


bride who is adorned to meet her bride- 


In. a 
When men converſe much in this world, 


and are diſtracted with the cares and bu- 
Aneſs of it; when they live in a crowd of 
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cuſtomers or clients, and are hurried from 
their ſhops to the Exchange or Cuſtom- 
houſe, or from their chambers to the bar; 
and, when they have diſcharged one ob-: 
ligation, are preſſed hard by another, ſo: 
that at night they have hardly ſpirits left 
to ſay their prayers, nor any time for 
them in the morning ; and the Lord's day 
itſelf is thought more proper for reſt and 
refreſhment than devotion : I fay, what 
dull, cold apprehenſions muſt ſuch men 
have of another world ! and, after all the 
care wecan take, how will this world in- 
ſinuate itſelf into our affections, when it 
employs our. time and thoughts, when 
our whole buſineſs is buying and ſelling, 
and driving good bargains, and making 
conveyances and ſettlements of eſtates 
how will this diſorder our paſſions, occa- 
ſion fends and quarrels, give us a tincture 
of pride, ambition, covetouſneſs ! that 
there is work enough after a bufy life, 
even for very good men, to wath out 
theſe ſtains and pollutions, and to'get the 
taſte and reliſh of this world out of their 
mouths, and to revive and quicken the 
{ſenſe of God and of another worlc. 
This is a ſufficient reaſon for ſuch men, 
as II obſerved before, to think when it is 
time t6 leave off, and, if not wholly to 
withdraw from the world, yet to ny | 
% | their 
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their buſineſs, 2-4 to have the command i 


of it, that they may have more leiſure to 
take care of their ſouls, before they have 
fo near a call and ſummons to death; but 
much more neceflary is it, when death is 
even at the door, and by the courſe of na- 
ture we know that it is ſo. 

lt is very proper to leave the weld, * 
fore we are removed out of it, that we 
may know how to live without it, that we 
may not carry any hankerings after this 
world with us into the next: and there- 
fore it is very fitting chat there ſhould be 
a kind of middle ſtate between this world 


and the next; that is, that we ſhould with- 
draw from this world, and wean ourſelves 


from it, even while we are in it; which 
will make it more eaſy to part with this 
world, and make us more fit to go to the 
next. But it ſeems ſtrangely indecent, 
unleſs the neceſſities of their families, or 

the neceſſity of the public, call for it _ 


exact it, to fee men who are juſt a- going 


out of the world, who, it may be, bow as 
much under their riches as under their 
age, plunging themſelves over head and 
ears in this world, courting new honours 
and preferments with as much zeal as thoſe 


who are but entering into the world. It 
us to _— teared on m_ Wan . 1 | 
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of 3 world, and will never be fair, 
fied with earth till they are buried i in thay 


S E C T. IV. 


What 2 to make of the ſbortneſs human l . 


(3 ) S the general period of human 
life is fixed and determined | 
God » {0 this term of life, at the utme 
extent of it, is but very ſhort. For what 
are threeſcore and ten, or fourſcore years? 
how ſoon do they paſs away like a dream? 
and, when they are gone, how few and 
empty do they appear? The beſt way to 
be ſenſible of this, 1 is not to look forward, 
for we fancy time to come to be much 
longer than we find it; but to look back 
ward upon the time which-3 is paſt, and as 
long as we can remember ; and how ſud- 
denly are thirty or forty years gone! how 
little do we remember how they are paſt: 
but gone they are, and the reſt are going 
apace, while we eat, and drink, and Heep; 
and when they are gone too, we ſhall be 


ſenſible that all together was but very ſhort; 


Now, from hence I ſhall obſerve ſeveral 
things of very * uſe for the rn 
ment of our lives. 

1. If our lives be lo very mort, it con- 
cerns us to loſe none of our time: for does 
it become us to be Jrodigi of * 8 
Fe: 


when we have ſo little of it? We either 
ought to make as much of our lives as we 
can, or not complain that they are ſhort ; 


for that is a.greater reproach to ourſelves, 4 


than to the order of nature, and the pro- 
vidence of God; for it ſeems we have more 
time than we care to live in, more than 
we think neceſlary to improve to the true 
ends and purpoſes of living: and if we can 
ſpare ſo much of our lives, it ſeems they 
are too long for us, how ſhort ſoever they 
are in themſelves. And when our lives are 
too long already for the generality of man- 


kind to improve wiſely, why ſhould Gd 


give us more time to play with and to 
ſquander away? And yet let us all reflect 


upon ourſelves, and conſider how much of 


our lives we have perfectly loſt; how care- 
leſs we have been of our time, r is the 
moſt precious thing in the world; how 
we have given it to every body chat will 
take it, and given away ſo much of our- 
ſelves and our own being with it. 
Should men ſit down, and take a review 
« themſelves, and draw up a particular ac- 
count of the expence of their time, after 
they came to years of diſcretion and under- 
ſanding, what a ſhameful bill would it be! 
what unreaſonable abatements of life! how 
little time would there be at the foot af the 
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38o much extraordinary for eating, and 
drinking, and ſſeeping beyond what the 
ſupport and refreſhment of nature requi- 
red; ſo much in courtſhip, wantonneſs and 
tuſt ; ſo much in drinking and revelling; 
ſo much for the recovery of the laſt night's 
debauch; ſo much in gaming and maſque- 
rades; fo much in paying and receiving for- 
mal and impertinent viſits, in idle and ex- 
travagant diſcourſes, in cenſuring and re- 
viling our neighbours or our governors; ſo 
much in dreſſing and adorning our bodies; 
fo many blank and long parentheſes of life; 
waſted in doing nothing, or in counting the 
flow and tedious minutes, or chiding the fun 
for making no more haſte down, and de- 
laying their evening aſſignations. But ho- 
little would there appear, in moſt mens ac» 
count, ſpent to the true end of living? 

The very naming of theſe things is ſuf- 
ficient to convinee any conſidering” man, 
that this is really # miſpending of time, 
and a flinging away great part of a very 
thort life to no purpofe. But, to 3 
all ſenſible of this, conſider with me when 
we may be faid to loſe our time; for time 
paſſes away very ſwiftly, and we can nao 
more hold it than we can ſtop the chariot- 
wheels of the fun. But all time that is 
e not loſt: indeed no time is our:own; 
aut what is paſt or prefent; and its being 
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paſt makes it never the leſs our own, if 
ever it was ſo, But then, we loſe our time, 

/, When it turns to no account to us 
when it 18 gone, when -we are never. the 
better for it in body or ſoul. This is the 
true way of judging, by our own ſenſe 
and feeling, whether we have ſpent our 
time well or ill, by obſerving what reliſh 
at leaves upon our minds, and what the 
effects of it are when it is paſt, How vain- 
ly ſoever men ſpend their time, they find 
ſome pleaſure, and diverſion, and enter» 
tainment in it, while it laſts; but the 


next morning it is all vaniſhed, as their 


night-dreams are; and if they are not the 
worſe for it, they find themſelves. never 
the better. And this is a certain ſign that 
our time was vainly and fooliſhly ſpent, 


that when it is gone it can be brought in- 


to no account of our lives, but that of 
idle expences. Whatever is good, what- 
ever is in any degree uſeful, leaves ſome: 
ſatisfaction when it is gone; and time ſo 
ſpent we can place to our account, and 
all ſuch time is not loſt: but men who. 
ſpend one day after another in mirth, and 
jollity, and entertainments, in viſits, or 
gaming, c. can give no other account 
' of it, but that it is a pleaſant way of ſpend-- 
ing time. And that is the true name for 
it, not living, but ſpending: time, which 
they know not how otherwiſe to paſs — 


+ 
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ing Death; 


Wen cheir time is ſpent, they have all 


they intended, arid'their-enjoyments'paſs- 
away with their time, and there is an end 
of both: and it were ſomewliat more to—ꝛ 
lerable if they: themſel ves. could end with 
their time too. But when men muſt out- 


live time, and the effects of time muſt laſt 


to eternity; that time which if it has no 
ill, yet has no good effects more laſting 
than itſelf, - is utterly loſt. 

24%, Tobe ſure that time is doubly loſi 
which we cannot review without amaze- 
ment and horror; I mean, in which we 
Rave contracted ſome great guilt, which. 
we have not only ſpent vainly, but wicked 


ty, which we ——— willy had: never 5 | 


Been, which we deſire to forget, and could 
be glad that both God and man eould for- 
get it too. For is nos that loſt time which 


loſes us, which undoes us, which diſtracts : 


us with guilty fears, which: we would give 
all the world we could. loſe out of the ac- 
count of our lives, and could lofe the ve 
remembrance of it? I think: that 4 
what worſe than loſt time which forfeits. 
a bleffed eternity; and for whict men muſt 
loſe their ſouls for ever. + 6 
2dly, That is loſt time too which mer 
mult live over again, and tread! back-theww 
ſteps, like him that has miſtaken his way. 
on that we can recall our pail! n and 
0 3 thoſe 
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thoſe minutes that are fled from us; buy 
we muſt ſubſtitute ſome of our remaining 
time in its room, and begin our lives again, 
and undo what we had formerly done. 
This is the caſe of thoſe who have ſpent 
great part of their lives ill, whenever they 
are convinced of their wy and danger ; 
they muſt give all their paſt lives for loſt; 


and, it may be, when half, or two thirds, - . 


or more of their lives are ſpent, they muſt 
then begin to live, and to undo, by re- 
pentance and reformation, the errors, and 
follies, and 1mpicties of their former lives. 
Now, 1 fuppoſe all men will confeſs: that 
time to be loſt which they muſt unlive 
gain : to be ſure penitents are very fen- 
le it is; and JI wiſh all thoſe would con- 
ider it, who reſolve to ſpend their youthful 
and vigorous age in fin, and to repent 
hereafter; that is, they refolve to fling 
away the greateſt and the beſt part of their 
lives, and to begin to live when they ſee 
themſelves a-dying. This, I am ſure, is no 
remedy againſt a ſhort life, to reſolve not 
to live one third of it. | 
2. Since our life is fo very fhort, it 


becomes us to hve as much as we can in 


ſo ſhort a time: for we muſt not meaſare 


the length or ſhortneſs of our lives by the 


days, or months, or years; this is the mea · 
ſure of our duration or being: but to _ 


4 
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__— 
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1 to be are two man and of a ner 
confideration and acrount. 

Io live, when we ſpeak of a man, fig- 
nifies to act like a reafonable creature, to 
exerciſe his underſtanding” and will upon 
ſuch objects as anfwer the dignity and per- 
fection of human nature, to be employed 

in ſuch actions as are proper to his nature, 
— diſtinguiſ a man from alf other erea- 
tures. And e though a man muſt 
eat and drink, and perform the other of- 
fices of a natural life, which are common 
to him with beafts ; yet this is not to live 
like a man, any otherwiſe than as theſe 
common actions are governed by reaſon 
and rules - virtue: but he who minds 

nothing higher than this, Iives hke a' 
beaſt, not like a man. A life of reaſon; 
religton and virtue, is property the life of 
a man, becauſe it is peculiar to him, and 
diſtingniſhes him from all the other erea- 
tures in this world: and therefore he who 
improves his knowledge and underſtand belt 
moſt, who has his paffions under the - 
government, who' does. moft good, and 
makes himſelf moſt uſeful to the world, 
though he does not continue longer, yet 
he lives more and longer than other men: 
that is, he exerts more frequent and Pert 
fect acts of a rational life. 

But, beſides this, this: life is only; in” as 
| order 


, 
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order to à better life; it is not for” Res, 
but only a paſſage to, and a ſtate of trial 
and probation for immortality; and it 
were hardly worth the while to come in- 
to the 17 on any meaner deſign} And 
therefore he lives moſt who impłoves the 
See of God to make himfelf moſt fit for 


Heaven, and qualified for the greateſt re- 
wards, for the richeſt and brighteſt crowns; 


who knows: God moſt, and worſhips him 
in the moſt perfect manner, with the great- 
eſt raviſhments-and tranſport of ſpirit; who 
hves moſt above this world, in the exer- 


eiſe of the moſt divine virtues ; who does 


moſt ſer vice to Godin the world, and im- 
Yroves all his talents to the beſt advantage; 3 

in a word, who moſt adorns and perfects 

his own mind, brings moſt glory to: God, 


and does moſt good to men. Such a man 


at thirty years old: has lived more, nay 
indeed may properly be fait to have lr 
ved longer, than an old decrepit ſinner; 


For he has not lived at all to the purpoſes 


of a man, or to the ends of the other 
World. That man has lived a: great While, 
how ſhort ſoever the time be, who is old: 
enough for heaven and for eternity, who 
has laid up riches and glorious treaſures for 
himſelf in the other world, who has an- 
ſwered the ends of his life, and is fit to 
demore out of it. This is the true way 


n of 


ncerning Death, 1 


. Sein our lives, by acts of pi 

virtue, by our improvements in Een 

and grace, and wiſdom, by our Kee 
for another world. And therefore, if we 
would live a great while in this world, 
we muſt, 1/}, Begin to live betimes. 24% 
We muſt have a care of all interruptions 
and intermiſſions of life. 34% We od 
hve apace. 

| , We muſt begin to live betimes z 
that is, we muſt begin betimes to live like 
men and like Chriſtians, to live to God 
and to another world ; that is, in a word, 
to be good betimes': for thoſe who begin 
to live with the firſt bloomings of reaſons 
and underſtanding, and give early and 
youthful ſpecimens. of piety and virtue x 
if they reach to old age, they live three 
times as long as thoſe who count indeed as 
many years as they do, but, it may be, 
have not lived a third of their time, but - 
have loſt it in ſin and folly. The firſt can 
look back to the ve * ng of his life, 
and enjoy all his aſt years {til review 
them with pleaſure and ſatisfaction, an 
bring them all to account. But a late 
penitent muſt date his life from his repen- 
tance and reformation: he dares look no 
farther back, for all beyond is loſt, or 
worſe than loſt: it is like looking back up- 
on a rude chaos, which man 3 
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but confuſion and darkneſs before God | 


formed the world: ſuch is the life of a 
ſinner before this new birth and new crea- 
tion: and therefore he has but à very 
little way to look back, can give but x 
very ſhort account of his life, has but a 
very few years of his life which he dares 


own, and carry into the other world 


with him. 


ah, We muſt have a care of al] ben | 


ruptions and intermiſſions of life; that is, 
of falling back into ſin again after ſome 
hopefut beginnings. This is often ſeen, 
that thoſe who, by the care, and good go- 


vernment, and wiſe inſtructions of parents 
and tutors, have had the prineiples of vir- 
tue and piety early inſtilled into them, 


and have had a good reliſh of it them- 
ſelves; yet, when they are got looſe from 
theſe reſtraints, and fall into ill company, 


and into the way of temptations, have a 
mind to try another kind of life, and to 


taſte thoſe pleaſures which they ſee man- 
kind fo fond of, and too often try ſo long, 
till they grow as great ſtrangers to piety 
and virtue, as they were ignorant of vice 
before. Now, if ſuch men ever be re- 
claimed again yet all their early begin- 
nings of life are loſt; for here is a long in- 
terruption and intermiſſion of life, which 


- ſets them back in the account of eternity. 


„ 
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And thus it is proportionably in every 
wilful ſin we commit; it makes a 5 
in our lives; does not only ſtop our pro- 
reſs for a while, but ſets us backward. 
But he who begins betimes to live, with- 
out any, or very few and very ſhort in- 
terruptions, will be able to reckon a very 
long life, by that time he attains, to the 
common period of human life. 
349, Eſpecially if we live apace. There 
is a living apace, as ſome call it, not to 
lengthen, but to ſhorten life; When men, 
by minding their buſineſs well, can in ten or 
twenty years deſtroy ſuch a conſtitution of 
body, and exhauſt that vital heat and i- 
gour, which would have laſted another 
man ſixty or eighty years. This is to live 


much in a little time, and to make an end 


of their lives quickly: and the living apace 


1 mean, is to live much alſo in a little time, 


but to double and treble our lives, not to 
ſhorten them; that is, to do all the | 
that ever we can; for the more good we 
do the more we live. Lite is not mere 

duration, but action: time is not life ; but 
we live, that is, we act i in time: and he 
who does two days work in one, lives. as/ 
much in one day as other men do in two. 
He who in one year does as much improve 
his mind in knowledge, and wiſdom, and 
all nen graces and virtues, "PI 
9 
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God as much and more devoutly, does a8 


much good to the world in all conditions 
and relations of life, as another man does 


in two, or three, or four; he lives ſo much 
proportionably longer than thoſe other 
men; he does the work of ſo much time, 
and this is equivalent to, nay much better 
than living ſo much time. For he who can 
have the reward of two or three hundred 
years in this world, and not live above 
Khreeſeore.of fourſcore here, 1 take to be 2 
much happier man than he who ſpends two 
. Hundred years in this world. This is the 
beſt way of lengthening our lives by living 
doubly or trebly; which will make a vaſt 
addition to our lives in fifty or ſixty years: 
and then there will be no reaſon: to com- 
plain of the ſhortneſs of them. 
3. If our lives are ſo very ſhort, as moſt 
men complain they are, ſurely we have 
little reafon to complain of ſpending the 
whole of theſe ſhort hves in the ſervice of 
God for an eternal reward. What are 
threeſcore or fourſcore years when com- 
pared to an eternity? and therefore, ſetting 
aſide all the preſent advantages and plea- 
ſures of a life of religion, that this is only 
to live, to improve and perfect our own 
__ natures, to ſerve God, and to do good in 
the world; ſuppoſe there were nothing in 
4 xeligion but * and difficulties, a 


perpetual 
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wal force and viola to . 


for an endleſs reward? Men think their 
days-work very well ſpent, when they re- 


ceive their wages at night, and can go home 


and ſup chearfully with their family, and 


Hep ſweetly, as labouring men uſe to do, 


all night: and yet our Saviour compares 


all the work and induſtry of our lives to 


day-labourers, in the parable of the houſe- 
holder, who at ſeveral hours of the day 
hired labourers to work in his vineyard, 
2nd paid them their wages at nights 
Matth. xx. 1, Oc. 

We all confeſs that threeſcore and ten 


years, if we hve ſo long, is but a very ſhort | 
time in itſelf, and quickly paſſes away; I 
am ſure we all think ſo, When it is gone: 


and yet conſider how much of this time is 
cut off by infancy, childhood and youth, 

while we are under the-care and conduct 
of parents and governors, and are not our 
own men. How much is ſpent in ſleeping, 


in eating, and drinking, and neceſſary di- 
verſions, for the ſupport and repair of theſe 


mortal bodies; in our neceſſary buſineſs, 
to provide for our families, or to ſerve the 


public, which God allows and requires of 


us, and accounts it ſerving himſelf, while 


and 


FR = 


cu war with the world and the fleſh 3 
cannot we endure all this ſo ſhort a time 


r 0 


ve live like men, e ſober, and tem perate, 
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and juſt, and flichful to our truſt; which we 


ſhould do for our own ſakes, and which all 
well governed ſocieties require of us, with- 
out any conſideration of another world? 


So that there is but very little of this very 


mort life ſpent purely in the ſervice of 
God, and 1n the care of our ſouls, and the 


concernments of a future ſtate : and is this 


too much for an eternity of bliſs and hap- 
pineſs ? To complain of ſobriety, and tem- 
perance, and moral honeſty, as ſuch in- 
. ſufferable-burdens, that a man had better 
be damned than ſubnnt to them, is not ſo 


much-to complain of the laws of God, as - 


of all the wiſe governments in the world, 


even in the heathen world, which branded 


all theſe vices with infamy, and reſtrained 
and corrected them with condign puniſh- 
ment : it 1s to complain of human nature, 
which has made all theſe vices infamous; 


and to think it better to be damned than | 


to live like men. And yet above two thirds 
of our time require the exerciſe of few 
other virtues but theſe ; and whatever dif- 
ficulties men may imagine in other acts of 
religion, if they can poſſibly think it ſo 
intolerable to love the greateſt and the beſt 
being, to praiſe and adore him to whom 
we owe ourſelves and all we have: to aſk 
the ſupply of our wants from him, who 
wall be ſure to give, = we faithfully aſk'; 
to 
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to raiſe our hearts above this world, which 
is a ſcene of vanity, emptineſs or miſery; 
and to delight ourſelves in the hopes and 
expectations of great and eternal happineſs, 
wherein the very life of religion conſiſts: I 
ſay, if theſe be ſuch very difficult and un- 
eaſy things, (which one would wonder how 
they came to be difficult, or why they 
ſhould be thought ſo) yet they ew very 
little of our time; and methinks a nian 
might bear it, to be happy for ever. I am 
ſure men take a great deal more pains for 
this world than heaven would coſt them ; 
and when they have it, don't hive to enjoy it. 
And if this be thought worth their While, 
ſurely a ſhort life ff fpent in the ſervice of 
God, to obtain an endleſs and eternal hap- 1 
pineſs, is the beſt and moſt advantageous 
ſpending our time. And we muſt have a 
very mean opinion of heaven and eternal 
happineſs, if we think it not worth the 
obedience and ſervice of a fe years, how 
difficult ſoever that were. 
438. tf our lives are ſo. very ſhort at their 
utmoſt extent, the ſinful pleaſures of this 


world can be no great temptation, when 


_ compared: to an eternity of happineſs or 
miſery. Thoſe fenſual pleaſures which men 
are ſo fond of, and for the ſake of which 
| they break the laws of God, and provoke 
: 2 er forfeit immortal life and expoſe 


F 3 . themſelves I | 
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themſelves to all the miſeries and ſufferings 


of eternal death, can laſt no longer than 
we live in this world; and how little a 
while is that? When we put off theſe bo- 
dies, all bodily pleaſures periſh with them: 
nay, indeed, as our bodies die and decay 
by degrees, before they tumble into the 
grave, ſo do our pleaſures fenſibly decay 
too. As ſhort as our lives are, men may 
outiive ſome of their moſt beloved vices ; 
and therefore, how luſcious foever they 
may be, ſuch ſhort and dying pleaſures 
ought not to come in competition with 
eternal happineſs or miſery. Whatever 


things are in their own nature, the value 


of them increaſes or diminiſhes according 
-to the length or ſhortneſs of their enjoy- 
ments: that which will laſt our lives, and 
make them eaſy and comfortable, is to be 
preferred by wiſe men before the moſt ra- 
viſhing enjoyments of a day; and a hap- 


pineſs which would outlaſt our lives, and. 


reach to eternity; 1s to be preferred before 


the periſhing enjoyments of a ſhort life; 


unleſs men can think it better to be happy 
For threeſcore years than for ever; nay, 
unleſs men think the enjoyment of three- 
core years a ſufficient recompence for 
eternal want and miſerrr. 
F. The ſhortneſs of our lives is a ſuffi- 
cient anſwer to all thoſe arguments againſt 
8 a providence 
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providence. taken from the proſperity. of 
bad men, and the miſeries and afflictions of 


the good; for both of them are ſo ſhort, 


that they are nothing in the. account of 
eternity. Were this life to be conſidered 
by itſolf, without any relation to a future 
ſtate, the diſſiculty would be greater, but 
not very great.; becauſe a ſhort happineſs, 
or ſhort miſery, chequered and intermixed, 
as all the happineſs and miſeries. of this 
life are, is not very conſiderable, nor were 
it worth the while either to make objec- 
tions againſt providence, or to anſwer them, 
if death put an end to uus. 

Bad men, who make theſe objections 
againſt providence, are very well content- 
ed to take the world as they find it, fo 
they may have it without a providence 
which is a ſign that it is not their diſlike 
of this world (though many times they 
ſuffer as much in it as good men do) which 
makes them quarrel at providence, but 
the dread and fear of another world. And 
this proves that they think this world a 


very tolerable place, whether there be a 
providence or not. And if ſo ſhort a life 
as this is be but tolerable, it is a ſuſſicient 


juſtiſication of providence, that this life is 
well enough for its continuance; a very 


mixed and imperfect ſtate indeed, but 
very ſhort too: ſuch a ſtate as bad men 


BY themſelves 


* 
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another life after it, and ſuch a ſtate as 


good men like very well with another life 


to follow. It is not a ſpite at human life 
which makes them reject a providence, as 
_ one would guefs who hears them ob- 


their own proſperity, and the cala- 


mities of good men, as arguments againſt 
Providence, both which they like very 
Well. And whatever there may be in 
thefe objections, ſuppoſing there were no 
other life after this, yet, when they all 
vaniſh at the very naming of another life, 
where good men ſhall be rewarded and 
the wicked puniſhed, it is ridiculous to 
prove that there is no other life after this, 


becauſe rewards and puniſhments are not 


diſpenſed with that exact juſtice in this 
life, as we might ſuppoſe God would ob- 
ſerve, if there were no other life. To 
prove that there is no other life after this, 
becauſe good and bad men do not receive 
their juſt rewards in this life, is an argu- 


ment which becomes the wit of an Atheiſt; 


for they muſt firſt take it for granted that 


there is no providence, before this argu- 


ment can prove any thing. For if there 
be a providence, then the proſperity of 
bad men, and the fufferings of the good, 
is a much better argument that there is 
another life after this, where rewards and 


puniſhments 


themſelves would like very well without 


r 
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puniſhments ſhall be more equally diſtri- 
buted. - Thus, when we diſpute againſt 
providence from the proſperity of bad 
men, and the calamities of the good, be- 
fore this can prove any thing, they muſt 
take it for granted that there is no other 
life after this, where good men ſhall be 
rewarded, and the wicked puniſhed; for 
if there be, it is eaſy „ to juſtify the 
providence of God as to the preſent pro- 
ſperity of bad men, and the ſufferings of 
the good. So that they muſt of neceſſity 
diſpute in a circle, as the Papiſts do be- 
tween the church and the ſcriptures, when 
they either prove that there is no provi- 
dence, or no life after this, from the un- 
equal rewards and puniſhments of good 
and bad men in this world: for in effect 
they prove that there is no providence, 
becauſe there is no life after this; or that 
there is no life after this, becauſe there is 
no providence. For the profperity of bad 
men, and the ſufferings of the good, proves 
neither of them, unleſs you take the other 
for granted: and if you will prove them 
both by this medium, you muſt take them 
both for granted by turns; and this is the 
eaſier and ſafer way, to take them both 
for granted, without expoſing yourſelves 
to the ſcorn of wiſe men by ſuch kind of 
proofs. But yet, though this were no ob- 
| jection 
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jection againſt the being of another world 
and a providence, yet had the proſperity 
of bad men, and the calamities of the good, 
continued ſome hundred years, it had been 
a greater difficulty and a greater tempta- 

tion than now it is. The proſperity of 
the wicked is a much leſs objection, when 
it is ſo eaſily anſwered as the Pfalmiſ 


ers; Let h little diligently conſider his 


6 place, and it ſhall not be,” P/al. xxxvii. 
10. when the very ſame perſons who have 
been the ſpectators and witneſſes of his 
proſperous villainies, live to ſee a quick 
and ſudden end of him; I have ſeen the 
% wicked in great power, and ſpreading 
« himſelf like a green bay-tree; yet he 

« paſſed away, and lo, he was not; yea, I 
40 ſought him, but he could not be found, 
ver. 35, 36. And this is enough alſo to 
ſupport the ſpirits of good men; For 
« t his cauſe we faint not; but though our 


© outward man periſh, yet the inward 


«man is renewed day by day. For our 


* light aſſliction, which is but for a mo- 
« ment, . worketh for us a far more ex- 

« ceeding and eternal weight of glory,” fr 
2 Cor. iv. 16, 17. 
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The time, and manner, and circumſtances of . 

every particular man's death, ts not deter- 
mined by an abſolute and unconditional des 
eree. 83 2 . 


2. Hod H God, who knows all 


things, does know alſo the time, 


and manner, and circumſtances of every 


articular man's death; yet it does not ap- 
pear that he has, by an abſolute and un- 
conditional decree, fixed and determined 
the particular time of every man's death. 
This is that famous queſtion which Beve- 


rovicius, a learned phyſician, was ſo much 
concerned to have reſolved, and conſulted 


ſo many learned men about ; as ſuppoſing 
it would be a great injury to his profeſſion, 
did men believe that the time of their 
death was ſo abſolutely determined by 
God, that they could neither die ſooner 
nor live longer than that fatal period,. 
whether they took the advice and pre- 
{criptions of the phyſicians or not. But 


this was a vain fear; for there are ſome 
ſpeculations which men never live by, 


how vehemently ſoever they contend for 
them: a ſceptic, who pretends there is no- 


thing certain, and will diſpute with you 


=. 
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as long as you pleaſe about it, yet will not 
venture his. own arguments ſo far as to 
leap into fire or water, nor to ſtand before 
the mouth of a loaded cannon, when you 
give fire to it. Thus men who talk moſt 
about fatal neceſſity and abſolute decrees, 
yet they will eat and drink to preſerve 
themſelves in health, and take phylic 
when they are ſick; and as heartily re- 
pent of their ſins, and vow amendment 
and reformation, when they think them- 
ſelves a-dying, as if they did not believe 
one word of ſuch abſolute decrees and fa- 
tal neceſſity, as they talk of at other times. 
I do not intend to engage in this diſpute 
of neceſſity and fate, of preſcience and ab- 
ſolute decrees, which will be diſputes as 
long as the world laſts, unleſs men grow 
wiſer than to trouble themſelves with ſuch 
queſtions as are above their reach, and 
which they can never have a clear notion 
and perception of: but all that I intend, 
1s to ſhew you, according to the ſcripture- 
account of it, that the period of our lives 
is not ſo peremptorily determined by God, | 
but that we may lengthen or ſhorten 
them, hve longer or die ſooner, according 
as we behave ourſelves in this world. 
Now, this is very plain from all thoſe 
places of ſcripture, where God promiſes 
Jong life to good men, and threatens to 
i ſhoxten 


ao 
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morten the lives of the wicked, P/al. xci. 
16.“ With long life will 1 ſatisfy him, 
« and ſhew him my ſalvation.” Solomon 
tells us of Wiſdom, « Length of days 
js in her right hand, and in her left 
« riches and honour,” Prov. iii. 16. 
« The fear of the Lord prolongeth days, 
« but the years of the wicked ſhall be 
« ſhortened,” Prov. x. 27. Thus God 
has promiſed long life to thoſe who ho- 
nour their parents, in the fifth command- 
ment; and the ſame promiſe is made in 
more general terms to thoſe 'who obſerve 
the ſtatutes and commandments of God; 
ite ¶ Deut. iv. 40. Upon the ſame condition 
b- Cod promiſed long life to King Solomon, 
as 1 Kings iii. 14. And if thou wilt walk 
w „in my ways, to keep my ſtatutes and 
:h Wl © commandments, as thy father David 
d did walk; then will I lengthen thy 
n © days.” The ſame is ſuppoſed in David's 
1, prayer to God, not to take him away in 
> the midſt of his days, P/al. cii. 24. and in 
8 Pal. Iv. 23. he tells us, that © bloody and 

, « deceitful ' men ſhall not live out half 


(„ their days.” Now, one would reaſon- 
1 ably conclude from hence, that God has 
not abſolutely and unconditionally deter- 
mined the fatal period of every man's life, 
becauſe he has .conditionally promiſed to 

Pr mens * or threatened to 
horten 
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ſhorten them : for what place can there 


be for conditional promiſes, where an ab. 
ſolute decree is paſt? how can any man 
be ſaid not to live out half his days, if he 
lives as long as God has decreed he ſhall 
live? For if the period of every particular 
man's life be determined by God, none 
are his days but what God has decreed 
for him. | aol 1 | | 

As for matter of fact, it is plain and 
evident, both that men ſhorten their own 
lives, and that God ſhortens them for 
them, and that in ſuch a manner as will 
not admit of an abſolute and uncondi- 
tional decree. Thus ſome men deſtroy 
a healthful and vigorous conſtitution of 
body by intemperance and luſt, and do as 
ly kill themſelves as thoſe who 
hang, or poiſon, or drown themſelves ; 
and both theſe ſorts of men, I ſuppoſe, may 
be ſaid to ſhorten their own lives; and fo 
do thoſe who rob, or murder, or- com- 


mit any other villainy, which forfeits their 


hves to. public juſtice ; or quarrel, and fall 
in a duel, and the like. And yet you will 
no more ſay, that God decreed and deter- 
mined the death of theſe men, than he 
did their fin. 3 1 
Thus God himſelf very often ſhortens 
the lives of men by plague, and famine, 
and ſword, and ſuch other judgments 10 
et 6 


ö 
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He executes upon a wicked world; and 
this muſt be confeſſed to be the effect f 
God's council and decrees, as a judge de- 
crees and pronounces the death of a male- 
factor: but this is not an abſolute and un- 
conditional decree, but is occaſioned. by: 
their ſins and provocations, as all judg- 
ments are : they might have lived longer, 
and eſcaped theſe judgments, had they 
been virtuous, and obedient to God; for 
if they ſhould have lived no longer, whe- 
ther they had ſinned or not, their death, 
by what judgments ſoever they are cut 
off, is not ſo properly the execution of 
juſtice, as of a peremptory decree; their 
lives are not ſhortened, but their fatal pe- 
riod is come. fy 

Indeed, unleſs we make the providence 

of God, not the government of a wiſe and 
free agent, who acts pro re nata, and re- 


_ wards and puniſhes as men deſerve, as the 
_ ſcripture repreſents it; but an unavoid- 


able execution of a long ſeries of fatal and 


neceſſary events, from the beginning to 


the end of the world, as the Stoics thought; 
we muſt acknowledge that in the govern- 
ment of free agents, God has reſerved to 

himſelf a free liberty of lengthening orſhor- 
tening mens lives, as will beſt ſerve the 
ends of providence. For if we will allow 
man to be a free agent, and that he is not 
— — 9 ane 
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under a nelety of ſinning, and deſer- 
ving to be cut off at ſuch a time, or in 


fuch a manner, the application of rewards 
and puniſhments to him muſt be free alſo, 


or elſe they may be ill applied; he may be 


uniſhed when he deſerves to be rewarded; 


the fatal period of life may fall out at ſuch 


a time, when he moſt of all deſerves lon 

Kfe, and when the lengthening his life 
would be a public bleſſing to the world. 
Fatal and neceſſary events can never be 


fitted to the government of free agents, 
no more than you can make a clock which 


thall ſtrike exactly for time any number, 
when ſuch a man ſpeaks, let him ſpeak 
when, or name what number he pleaſes, 
And yet there 1s nothing of greater mo- 
ment in the government of the world, 
than a free power and liberty of lengthen- 


ing and ſhortening mens lives: for no- 
thing more over-awes mankind, and keeps 


them more in dependence on God; no- 
thing gives a more ſignal demonſtration of 


a divine power, or vengeance, or protec» 


tion; nothing is a greater bleſſing to fa- 
milies or kin gdoms, ora greater puniſhment 
to them, than the life or death of a parent, 


of a child, of a prince; and therefore it 


is as neceſſary to reſerye this power to 
God, as to aſſert a provitlence. Tlierè are 
o or three * of — which are 
1 5 Sh] NP" 
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urged in favour of the contrary opinion 
Job. xiv. 5. Seeing his days are deter- 
« mined, the number of his months are 
« with thee; thou haſt appointed his bounds 
« that he cannot paſs.” Job vii. 1. Is 
« there not an appointed time to men 
« upon earth? are not his days alſo like 
ce the days of an hireling ?” Which refer 
not to the particular period of every man's 
life, but, as I oblerved before, to the ge- 

neral period of human life, which 1s fixed 


and determined, which is therefore called 


the days or the years of man, becauſe God 
has appointed this the ordinary time of 
man's life; as when God threatens that the 
wicked ſhall not live out half their d 
that is, half that time which is allotted fo 
men to live on earth: for they have = 
other intereſt in theſe days, -but that they 
are the days of a man, and therelBre I 
might be their days too. 
From what I have now diſcourſed, l | 
are two things very plainly to be obſerved; 
1. That men may contribute very much 
to the lengthening or ſhortening their on 
lives. 2. That the providence of God 
does peculiarly eren and determine 
this matter. ; 
1. As for the firſt, we © hoon nome to 
prove it; for we ſee men deſtroy their 
own lives every day, either by intetiz» 
Ss Q2 POOR 
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perance and Juſt, or more open violence; 
by forfeiting their lives to public juſtice, 
or by prevoking the divine vengeance : 
and therefore whoever deſires a long life, 
to fill up the number of his days which 
God has allotted us in this world, muſt 
himſelf from ſuch deſtructive vices, 
muſt practiſe the moſt healthful virtues, 
muſt make God his friend, and engage his 
providence for his defence. Can any thing 
be more abſurd than to hear men promiſe 
themſelves long life, and reckon upon 
forty or fifty years to come, when they 
run Srito thoſe exceffes which will make 
2 quick and ſpeedy end of them; which 
will either inflame and corrupt their blood, 
and let a fever or a dropſy into their brains, 
or 8 rottenneſs in their bones, or en- 
| them in ſome fatal quarrel, or ruin 
r eſtates, and ſend them to ſeek their 
fortune upon the road, which commonly 
brings them to the gallows ? What a fatal 
cheat is this which men put upon them 
ſelves, eſpecially when they fin in hope of 
time to repent, and commit ſuch ſins ay. 
will give no time to repent in! 

The advice of the Pfalmiſt is much bet- 
ter.; © What man is he that deſireth life, 
- a” nt loveth many days, that he may ſee 
good? keep thy tongue from evil, and 
" 4 lips from ſpeaking guile: hy 
4 from 
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ow 6 evil, and do good, ſeek peace, and 
« purſue it. Theſe are natural and mo- 
ral cauſes of a long life: but that is not 
all; « for the eyes of the Lord are upon 
« the righteous, and his ears are open un- 
« to. their cry; the face of the Lord is 
« againſt them that do evil, to cut off the 
1 remembrance of them from the earth. 
That is, God will prolong the lives of 
good men, and. cut off the wicked. Not 
that this is a general rule without excep- 
tion, but it is the ordinary method of * 
videnee. Pſal. xxxiv. 12, 13, c. 
2. For though God has not determined | 
how long every man ſhall live, by an ab- 
ſolute and unconditional decree; yet if a 
ſparrow does not fall to the ground with- 
out our Father, much leſs does man. No 
man can go out of this world, no more 
than he can come into it, but by a ſpecial 
providence; no man can deſtroy himſelf 
but by God's leave; no diſeaſe can kill, 
but when God pleaſes ; no mortal acci- 
dent can befal us, but by God's appoint- 
ment, who is therefore ſaid to deliver the 
man into the hands of his neighbour, who 
is killed by an evil accident, Deut. xix. 4. 5. 
Theſe waſting judgments of plague and 
peſtilence, famine and ſword, are appoint - 
ed by God, and have their particular com- 
millions where to ſtrike, as We may ſee, 
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Ten. Xxvi. 47. Fer. vi. 7. Tf. her- 12. 
Xv. 2. Fal. xci. ing ſeveral other 
Places. All the rage and fury of men 
cannot take away our lives, but by God's 
Particular — Mat. X. 28, 29, 30, 31. 
And this lays as great an obligation 
on us as the love of life can, which is 


the deareſt thing in this world, to ſerve 


and pleaſe God: this will make us ſecure 
from all fears and dangers ; « My times,” 
faith David, are in th hand ; deliver 
4 me from the hand of mine enemies, 


< and from them that perfecute me,” 


Pſal. xxxi. 15, This encourages us to 
pray to God for ourſelves or our friends; 

whatever danger our lives are in, either 
from ſickneſs or from men. There is no 
caſe wherein he cannot help us; when he 


| Tees fit, he can rectify the diſorders of na- 


ture, and correct an ill habit of body, and 


rebuke the moſt raging diſtemper, which 
- mocks all the arts of phyſic, and powers 


of drugs; and many times does fo by in- 
ſenſible methods. To conclude, this is a 
great ſatisfaction to good men, that our 
lives are in the hands of God; that tho“ 
there be not ſuch a fixed and immoveable 
period ſet to them, yet death cannot come 


but by God's * | 


SECT, 


33 r a M 
The particular timewhen we are 7⁰ die 15 un 
known and uncertam t . ; 


HE particular time when any of 
gf © us are to-die is unknown and un- 
certain to us: and that is what we pro- 
perly call the uncertainty” of our lives, 
that we know not when we: ſhall. die, 
whether this night, or to-morrow, or 
twenty years hence. There is no need to- 
prove this, but only to mind you of it, 
and to acquaint you what 8 uſe you are: 
to make of it. 
2 This ſhews how beer e is to 
flatter ourſelves with the hope of long. life : 
Imean, of ing our lives near the ut- 
moſt term and period of human life, Which, 
though it. be but ſhort in itſelf, is yet the- 
longeſt that any man can hope to live. No 
wife man will promiſe himſelf that which he 
can have no reaſon to expect, but what has | 
often failed others: for let us 
conſider what reaſon any of us have to e- 
pect a long life; is it becauſe we are Youngs 
healthful, and vigorous ? and do we. 
not daily fee young men die? can youll, 
or beauty, or ftrength ſecure us from the 
arreſts of death? Is it becauſe we ſee fome 
„men 
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men live to a great age? But this Was no 
ſecurity to thoſe who died young, and left a 
great many men behind them, who had lived 
twice or thrice their age; and therefore 
we may alſo ſee a great many old men, and 
die young ourſelves. It is poſſible we may 
live to eld age, becauſe ſome do; but it « 
more likely we ſhalt not, becauſe there are 
more that die young. The truth is, the 
time of dying is ſo uncertain, the ways of 
dying ſo infinite, ſo unſeen, ſo rd 
fortuitous to us, that inſtead of promiſing 
ourſelves long life, no wiſe man will pro- 
miſe himſelf a week, nor venture any thing 


of great moment and confequnenee upon it. 


_ elt-flattery : 


The hope of long life is nothing elſe but 
: the Pndneſs men have for life, 
and that partiality they have for themſelves, 


purſuades them that they ſhall live as long 


as any man can live, and ſhall eſcape theſe 


diſeaſes and fatal accidents with which our 
- bills of mortality are filled every week : but 
then you ſhould conſider, that other men 
are as dear to themſelves as you are, and 
- Hatter, themſelves. as much with long life 
as you do: but their hopes very often de- 
ceive them, and ſo may yours. 

But you will ſay, to what purpoſe is all 
Mis why ſo much pains to put us out of 
conceit with the hopes of living long? for 


hat hurt is it if we flatter ourſelves a little 
* { mor 0 
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more in this matter, than we have reaſon 


left a for? if it ſhould prove only a deceitful 
lived dream, yet it makes life chearful and com- 
efore fortable, and give us a true reliſh» of it; 
and and why ſhould we diſturb ourſelves and 
may WY make lite uneaſy, by the perpetual thoughts. | 
*Der dying? 2 
e Now, I confeſs, were there no hurt and 
the danger in it, this were as ill- natured and 


ſpiteful a thing as could be done; and the 
and Raft 3 I could make would be 
ling to aſk you pardon for it, and leave you. 
Pro- to enjoy the comforts of life ſecurely fon 
ung che future, to live on as long as you can, 
n it. and let death come when it will without 
but being looked for. But I apprehend a great 
life, deal of danger in ſuch deceitful and flatter- 
des ing hopes, and that is the reaſon why I dif- 
ons uade you from it: for, 
cle WW 1. The hope of long life is apt to make 
our us fond of this world, which is as great a 
but miſchief to us as to expoſe us to all the temp» 
nen tations and flatteries of it. That we maſt 
ind die and leave this world, is a good reaſon 
lite indeed why we ought not to be fond of it; 
de- why we ſhould-live like pilgrims or ſtran- 
5 gers here, as 1 obſerved before: but few 
all men who hope to live threeſcore or four-- 
of Wl ſcore Fears, Wia of this: thougli ix 
or de comparatively ſhort in reſpect of eternt- 
tle BF ty, yet it is a great while to live, * 


„ Wan 


while to enjoy this world in; and that ig 
thought a very valuable happineſs which 
can be enjoyed ſo long. And then men 
let looſe their deſires and affections, endea- 
vour to get as much of this world as the 
can, and to enjoy as much of it as they 
can; and not only to taſte, but to take full 
and plentiful draughts of the intoxicating 
leaſures of it. And how dangerous this 
is, I need not tell any man, who conſiders, 
that all the wickedneſs of mankind is owing 
to too great a fondneſs and paſſion for this 
World. | . 
And therefore, if we would live like 
pilgrims, and fit looſe from all the enjoy - 
ments of this world, we muſt remember 
that our ſtay is uncertain here, that we have 
no leaſe of our lives, but may be turned 
out of our earthly tenements at pleaſure. 
For what man would be fond of laying up 
great treaſures on earth, who remembers 
that this night his ſoul may be taken from 
him; and then whoſe ſhall all theſe things 
be? what man would place his happineſs 
in ſuch enjoyments, which, for ought he 
Ec knows, he may be taken from to-morrow 
Theſe are indeed melancholy and.mortify- 
ing conſiderations ; and that is the true uſe a n 
of them; for it is neceſſary we ſhould be nit 


mortified to this world, to cure the love is 
of it, and conquer its temptations; © for if re- 
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& any man love the world, the love of the 
« Father 1s not in him: for all that is in 
« the world, the luſt of the fleſh, the luſt 
« of the eye, and the pride of life, is not 
& of the Father, but of the world.??? 
. 2, As the hopes of long life give. great 
advantages tothe temptations of this world, 
ſo they weaken the hopes and fears of the 
other world; they ſtrengthen our tempta - 
tions, and weakens us; which muſt needs 
be of very fatal conſequence to us in our 
ſpiritual welfare, All that we have to op- 
poſe againſt the flattering temptations of 
this world are the hopes and fears of the 
world to come ; but the hope of lon To h 
ſets the next world at too great a di | 
to conquer this: what 1s preſent wool 2 
more powerfully upon our minds than 
what is abſent ; and the farther any mug : 
is off, the leſs powerful it is. ; 
To make you ſenſible of: this, I ſhall on- 
ly defire you to remember what thoughts 


you have had of another world, when the 
preſent fears of dying have given you a 


nearer view of it. Good Lord! what 
agonies have I ſeen dying ſinners in! how 
penitent, how devout, how reſolved upon 
'anew courſe of life! which too often va» 
niſh like a dream, when the fear of death. 


is over. What is the reaſon of this diffe- 


Fence ! ? heaven and helt 1 is the ry fame} . 
25 | WINK; 
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When we are in health, as when we ars 
ſlick; and I will ſuppoſe that you do as 
firmly believe a heaven and a hell in health 
as in ſickneſs. The only thing then that 
makes the thoughts of the other world ſo 


ſtrong and powerful, and affecting when 


we are lick, is, that we fee the other world 
near us, that we are juſt a-ſtepping into 
it, and this makes it our preſent concern- 
ment; but in health we ſee the other 
world a great way off, and therefore do 
not think it ef ſuch near and preſent con- 
cernment: and what we do not think 
Hurſelves at preſent concerned in, or not 
much concerned in, how great and valu- 
able ſoever it be in itſelf, will either not 
affect us at all, or very little. Thus, 
while bad men place the other world at a 
; og diſtance from them, and out of ſight, 


have no reſtraint at all upen their 


luſts and paſſions; and good men them- 


Lelves, at the greater diſtance they ſee the 
other world, are ſo much the leſs affect - 


ed by it, which damps their zeal and their 
devotion, and makes them leſs active and 
vigorous in doing good. 

And there is ſo much the more danger 


- by this, becauſe-men look upon the other 


world as fartheſt off, and ſo are leaſt con- 
cerned about it, when the thoughts of the 
9 * are moſt uſeful and moſt ne- 
=: ceſſary 
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deſſary to them. In the heat and vigour: 
of youth, men are moſt expoſed to the, 
temptations of fleſh and ſenſe, and have 
moſt need to think of another world, and 
z future judgment: but thoſe who pro- 
miſe themſelves a long life, ſee death and 
another world ſo far off, while they are 
young, that it moves them as little as if 
there were no other world. 2 3h 
And though one would think, that as 
our lives waſte, and as the other world 
ws near, ſo we ſhould recover a more 
lively ſenſe of it; yet we find it quite 
otherwiſe. When men have been uſed to 
think the next world a great way off, 
they will never think it near till it comes; 
and when they have been uſed to think 
of the other world without any paſlion or 
concernment for it, it is almoſt an impoſ- 
fible ching to give any quiekneſs and paſ- 
fion to ſuch thoughts: for when any 
thoughts, and the paſſions that properly 
belong to ſuch thoughts, have been a 
great while ſeparated, it is a hard thing to 
unite them again; to begin, to think of 
that with paſſion and concern, which we 
have been uſed for thirty or forty years 
to think of without any concernment. 
3. Another dangerous effect of flatter-. 
ing ourſelves with long life, is that it en- 
courages men to a with the vain 11 5 
222 * aud 
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and reſolutions of repenting before th 


die. When men are convinced that ph 


they live and die in ſin they muſt be mi- 


ſefable for ever; as 1 believe moſt profeſ- 


fed Chriſtians are, as I am ſure all muſt 
be who believe the goſpel of our Saviour; 
there is no other poſſible way to ward off 
this blow, and to lin ſecurely under ſuch 
convictions, but by reſolving to repent, 
and to make their peace with God before 
5 die: they flatter themſelves they have 
A great while yet-to live, judgment is 16 
great way off, and therefore they m 


mdulge themſelves a while, and enjoy the | 


ſweets of fin, and gratify their youthful 
mclinations, and learn the vanity of the 
world by experience, as their forefa- 
fhers have done before them; and ther 
they will grow as wife and grave, and de- 
claim againſt the follies and vanities of 
youth, and be as penitent, and as devout 

aud religions, as any of them all. 
| Whoever conſiders the uncertainty” of 
human life, if he ſhould hear men talk at 
khis rate, would either conclude that they 
were mad, o merrily diſpoſed; but could 
never gueſs that they were in their wits, 
and in good earneſt too: but if we allow 
men to be in their wits, who can promiſe 
themſel ves long life, Wken they ſee every 
day how: — Colliy life is (and if We wilt 
ak, not 
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not allow ſuch men to be in their wits, 
above two thirds of the world are mad); 
this gives a plain account how men may 
| reſolve to fin while they are young, and 
to repent when they are old: for it is only 
the flattering hopes of a long life that can 
encourage men in a courſe of ſin. Men, 
indeed, who do not promiſe themſelves 
long life, may commit a particular fin, and 
reſolve to repent of it, as ſoon as they 
have done, which are a more modeſt fort 
of finners ; of which more preſently : but 
I ſpeak now of thoſe (and too many fach 
there are) who reſolve to take their fill 
of this world, while youth and ſtrength, 
ane health lat, 22d fe gr . Gs 
religious when they grow old; the conſe- 
quence of which is, that they reſolve to 
be damned, unleſs they live till they are 
old, or till they grow weary of their fins, 
and learn more wiſdom by age and ex- 
| ence. | 8 
Now, I ſhall not inſiſt at preſent upon 
the hazard ſuch men run of not living till 
the time comes which they allotted for 
their repentance, which belongs to another- 
8 argument; but only, what a dangerous 
io thing it 1s to be tempted to a cuſtom and 
ET habit of finning, by the hope of long life, 
and of time enough to repent in; for 
there is not a greater cheat in the work 
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chat men put upon themſelves than to 
indulge themſelves in all manner of wic- 
kedneſs, to contract ſtrong and powerful 
Habits of vice, with a reſolution to repent 
'of their fins, and to forſake them, before 
they die. ks: 
The experience of the world fafficient] 
proves how vain this is; for though ſome 
uch men may live till they are old, how ſe 
dom is it ſeen that they repent of their 
youthful 'debaucheries when they grow 
old! they ſtill retain their love and af- 
fection for thoſe ſins which they can com- 
mit no longer; and repent of nothing, but 
that they are grown old, and cannot be 
O wicked as they were when they were 
young. ES. 
And is there any reaſon in the world 
to expect it ſhould be otherwiſe ? do we 
not know what the power of habit and 
cuſtom is? how the love of ſin increaſes 
with the repeated commiſſion of it? And 
is the ſpending our youthful ſtrength and 


vigour in fin likely to diſpoſe and prepare 
us to be ſincere penitents when we grow 


old? do we not ſee that a cuſtom of ſin- 
ning in ſome men deſtroys a modeſty of 
Human nature; in others, all ſenſe of 
God, and of religion, or of the natural 
differences of good and evil? Some men 
An on till they deſpiſe repentance, 8 
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till they think repentance is too late: ſo 
that though men were ſure that they 
ſhould live long enough to grow wiler, 
and to repent and reform the fins and ex- 


fore travagancies of youth ; yet no man 'who 

enters upon a wicked courſe of life has 
(tly any reaſon'to expect that he ſhall ever re- 
pp pent : and therefore it is extremely dan- 
ſel gerous to flatter ourſelves into a habit and 
(ty cuſtom of ſinning, with the hopes and ex- 
44 pectations that we ſhall live to repent of 
af our fins : and if this be dangerous, it muſt 
1 be very dangerous to flatter ourſelves with 
wt i the hopes of long life, which is the great 
be temptation to men to fin on, and to any 
Te their repentance till old age, 


2. Since the time of our death is ſo un- 
known and uncertain to us, we ought al- 
ways to live in expectation of it; to be ſo 
far from promiſing ourſelves long life, 
that we ſhould not promiſe . 2 
day: and the reaſon for it is plain and 
neceſſary, becauſe we are not ſure 16 A | 
da | ty 
This, you will ay is hard indeed, to 
live always in expectation of dying; which 

is no better than dying every day, or en- 4 
during the repeated fears and terrors of _ 
death every day, which is the moſt un- 
comfortable part of dying: at this rate We 
aver live, but inftead of dying once, as 
N R 3 God 
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God has appointed, we are always a-dying; 
Tap this indeed is a fine ſaying,” but fig- 
Ni 


es Mn for no man does it, nor can 


do it: though we may die every day, we 
ſee that OE live on forty, 6: ty, three- 
ſcore years; and therefore tho' we know 
that our lives are uncertain, no man 
* think every day that he Bal die to- 

. 
This is very true, 8 therefore to live 
always in expectation of dying does not 
fignify a belief that we ſhall die to-day, 
but only that we may; which anſwers 
the objections againſt the uncomfortable- 
neſs of it: for ſuch an expectation as this 
Has nothing of dread and terror in it, but 
only prudence and caution. Men may 


live very comfortably, and enjoy all the 


innocent pleaſures of life, with theſe 
thoughts about them: to expect death 
every day, is like expecting thieves every 
- fight, which does not diſturb our reſt, 
f but only make us lock and bar our doors, 
and provide for our own defence. Thus 
to expect death is not to live under the 
perpetual fears of dying, but to live as 4 
wile man would do, who knows not that 
he muſt, but that he may die to-day. 
That is, to be always prepared for death; 
not to defer our repentance and return 
to God for one moment; not to commit 
LAs 7 1 any 
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any wilful ſin, leſt death ſhould ſurprife 


us in it; not to be ſlothful and negligent, 
but to be always employed in our Maſter's 
buſineſs, according to our Saviour's coun- 
ſel, Luke xii. 35, c. Let your Joins 
ec be girded about, and your lamps burn- 
« ing, and ye yourſelves like unto men 
“ that wait for their Lord, when he will 
« return from the wedding, that when he 
« cometh and knocketh, they may open 
ec unto him immediately. Blefled are thoſe 
« ſervants whom the Lordwhen he cometh 
4 ſhall find watching. And this know, 
« that if the goodman of the houſe had 
* known at what hour the thief would 
% come, he would have watched, and 
cc not ſuffered his houſe. to be broken 
« through. Be ye therefore ready alſo; 
4 for the ſon of man cometh at an hour 
« when ye think not.“ This our Saviour 
alſo warns us of in the parable of the wiſe 
and fooliſh virgins, Matth. xxv. While 
the bridegroom tarried they all {ſlept ; but 


the wiſe virgins preſently aroſe, and trims _ 


med their lamps, and went in with him to 
the marriage, and the door was ſhut : the 
fooliſh virgins had no oil, and their lamps 
were gone out; and while: they went to 
buy oil, they were ſhut out, and could 
afterwards procure no admiſſion. «© Watch 


therefore, for ye know neither. the day 
8 1 
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„ nor the hour when the ſon of man 
« cometh.” NOT 
This is the danger of a ſudden death, 
and the reafon why our church prays 
againſt it; for were we always in a prepa- 
ration to die, with our lamps trimmed 
and burning, like virgins who expect the 
bridegroom, to die then without notice, 
without fear and apprehenſion, without 
the melancholy ſolemnities of dying, were 
a true lese, the moſt deſirable way of 
dying. But the danger of a fudden death 
is, that men are ſurpriſed in their ſins, 
and hurned away to judgment, before 
their accounts are ready; that they are 
ſnatched out of this world, before they 
have made any proviſion for the next. 
And the only way to prevent this is to be 
always upon our watch, always in expec- 
tation of death, and always prepared for 
it. „„ Le 
Some men think themſelves very ſafe, 
if after an age of fin and vanity, they have 
but ſo much notice of death, as to aſk 
God's pardon upon a ſick- bed, to confefs 
and bewail the wickedneſs of their paſt 
lives, to die in horrors and -agonies of 
mind, which they call repentance, but in- 
deed are. nothing elſe but the fad preſages 
of an awakened conſcience, diſtracted with 
Ats own guilt, and the terrible W 
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m of vengeance. But though this be a very 
comfortleſs way of dying, and, I fear, ge- 
bh, nerally very hopeleſs too; yet no man 
can promiſe himſelf ſo much as this, who 
does not live in a conſtant expectation of 
d death. We may be cut off by a ſudden 
ſtroke, or ſeized with diſtraction or ſtupid- 
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A neſs, ſo that if only aſking God pardon be- þ 
t fore we die would ſave our ſouls, we I 
e could not do it. And this is the cafe of fo 1 
f many ſinners, that it ſhould be a warning 4 
1 to all: men who know not when, or how, 1 
5 'or in what manner they muſt die, ought 

> to be ready prepared againſt all accidents 

; and ſurpriling events. „ 

ö 3. Since the time of our death is ſo 

: very uncertain, it concerns us to improve 

; our preſent time; becauſe no time is ours 

but what is preſent. I obſerved before, 

that the ſhortneſs of our lives, though we 


were to live to the utmoſt extent of them, 
threeſcore and ten, or fourfcore years, was 
a ſufficient reafon to loſe none of our time, 
but to improve it to the beſt and wiſeſt 
purpoſes: and the ſureſt way to loſe none 
of our time, is to improve the preſent 
time; and there is a plain neceſſary rea- 
: fon why we ſhould do that, becauſe our 
lives are uncertain, and therefore no time 
is ours but. what is preſent. - The time 
paſt was ours; but that is gone, and we 
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can never recal it, nor live it over again; 
if we have ſpent it well, we ſhall find it 
ours {till in our account, but it is no longer 
our time to live and act in: the time to 
come may be ours, and may not; becauſe 
we know not whether we ſhall live to it, 


and therefore we cannot reckon upon it: 


the time preſent is ours, and that is the 
only time that is ours; and therefore if 
we will improve our time, we muſt im- 
prove our preſent time, we mult live to- 
day, and not put off living till to-morrow, 
All mankind are ſenſible of the neceſſity 
and prudence of this in all other matters 


excepting the concernment of their ſouls. 


An r-pcurean zenfualitt is for the preſent 

gratification of his luſts; Vivi hodie, is his 

motto; „Let us eat and drink, for to- 

c morrow we die.” Men who are intent 

upon increaſing riches, and advancing their 

fortune and honours, are for taking the 
preſent time and opportunity to do it. 

Indeed, ſetting aſide the conſideration of 
the uncertainty of our lives, there are 

ſome things which a wiſe man wil not 
delay, or put off to another time, when 

he has opportunity to do it at preſent. 

W bat is neceſſary to be done, he wall 
do as ſoon as he can, the very friſt moment 
that it becomes neceſſary, if opportunity 
8 N What 
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| What is neceſſary every day, he will 
not put off from one day to another, but 


will do ĩt every day; as eating, and drink- 


ing, and fleeping are. 


What he reſolves to do, and may as well 


do at preſent, and is as fit to be done at 
preſent as at any other time, he will do at 
prefent. e | 

What may ſuffer by delays, he will do 
the firſt time he can do it. 

What is proper for ſome peculiar times 
and ſeaſons, he will do when thoſe times 
and feafons come, as the hufbandman ob- 


ferves the ſeaſons for ſowing and reaping ; 


the tradeſman his markets and fairs. 
What is of preſent uſe and convenience 
to him, what he takes great pleaſure in, or 
what he mightily longs for and deſires, he 
will by no means delay, but is for doing it 


2 preſent. 


Now all theſe are very ry weighty reaſons 
why we ſhould take care of our fouls, re- 


pent of our fins, live in the practice of all 
Chriſtiav graces and virtues, and do all 
the good We cam àt preſent; but much 
mort, when we ſconſider that our lives are 
fo uncertain, that we may have no other 


time to do any 1 of this 3 in, but what 
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at) ef — ſalvation of out ſouls? 
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This is that one thing needful ; the ſalva- 
tion of our ſouls is needful, as a neceſſary 
end; and the practice of true religion nine. 


ful, as ſubſervient to that end. If to 


eſcape eternal miſery, and to obtain eternal 
' happineſs be not neceſſary, I know not what 
can make any thing neceſſary. And if this 
cannot be done without the knowledge and 
practice of true religion, that is as neceſſary 
as the ſalvation of our ſouls is: and can 
any preſent time, how early ſoever it be, 
be too ſoon to do that which is neceſſary 
to be done; eſpecially when we are not 
fare of any other time to do it in? No time 
is too ſoon to do that which is abſolutel 
neceſſary; and no wiſe man will negle 
doing that at preſent, which unleſs it be 
done, he muſt be miſerable for ever; and 
yet it may never be done, if it be not done 
at preſent. | 114310 6 
--{2.) Is not religion, and the care of our 
ſouls, the work of every day, as much as 
eating and drinking to preſerve our bodily 
health and ſtrength is? muſt we not pray 
to God every day, and make his laws the 
rule of our actions every day, and repent 
of our ſins, and do what good we can every 
day? And what is the work of every day, 
we ought to do every day, though we were 
ſecure of living till/to-morrow, much more 
CP RD So heme oft nets When 


— 


day come. 


(3.) Do ye not all reſolve to repent of your | | 


ſins, and reform your lives, before ye die? 
and is it not as neceflary to repent of your 
fins to-day as ever it will be? is not to- day 
as proper a time to repent in as ever you 
are likely to have? are ye ſure of having 
another day to repent in, if ye neglect this? 
This my convince any conſidering man, 
that no refolutions of repenting hereafter 


can be fincere ; becauſe fuch men relolge f 
indeed to repent, but do not reſolve to do 


it at ſuch a time, when they can do it, that 
is, the preſent time, which alone they are 
ſure of; but put it off till another time, 
which may never be theirs. . 

I grant, men may ſincerely reſolve to do 
that hereafter, a month, or half a year, or 
a year hence, which they do not find ſo 
fitting and convenient to do at preſent : 


but then this is not an abſolute reſolution - 
to do ſuch a thing, but a conditional reſo- 


lution, that they will do it, if they live till 


uch a time, when it will be convenient to 
be done. 1115 pf ws 
- Conſider then which of theſe you mean 


when you - reſolve. to repent : is it only a 
conditional reſolution, that you willrepent, 


is ſome ſenſe in this reſolution 3 but I with 


you would conſider what danger there is 
. 12 
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in it too: for are you contented to be eters 
nally miſerable if you do not live till your 
time of repentance comes? No; this you 
tremble at the thoughts of, and reſolve to 
repent, becauſe you reſolve not to be miſe- 
Table for ever: that is, you abſolutely re- 
ſolve to repent, you are convinced this 1s 
abſolutely neceſſary; it is a work that muſt 
be done, and you are reſolved to do it. 


Conſider then, how vain and contradictory | 


this reſolution is, to reſolve to repent here - 
after; which is an abſolute reſolution, with 
a condition annexed to it, and a very un- 
certain one too; a reſolution certainly to 
repent, but not in a-certain but uncertain 
time. And yet thoſe who repent, muſt 
repent in ſome time; and repentance can 
never be certain, when the time to repent 
in is uncertain. Indeed no reſolution is 
good, which is not for the preſent time, 
when there are no exceptions againſt doing 
it at preſent, eſpecially when there is ſuch 
manifeſt danger in deferring it. To reſolve 
to repent hereafter, when the preſent time 
is the only certain time to repent in, only 
ſignifies that men are convinced of the nes 
ceſſity of repentance, but love their fins ſo 
well, that they cannot part with them yet; 
and therefore, that they may ſin on ſe- 
curely, without the perpetual fears and ter- 
rors of another world, they reſolve to re- 
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pent hereafter. Now, though there were 
no ſuch manifeſt danger in a delay, from 
the uncertainty of our lives, yet let — 
man judge whether ſuch reſolutions as the 

are ever like to take effect; a reſolution 
which is owing to a great love to ſin, and is 
intended only to filence mens guilty fears, 
and give a preſent ſecurity in ſinning. For 
this reaſon, they reſolve not to repent now, 
but to repent hereafter ; and if they keep 
this reſolution, they will never repent ; 
for hereafter will never come, which does 
not ſignify any ſet and determined time, 
but any time which is not preſent. - The 
reaſon why they reſolve not to repent to- 
day, will extend to every day when it 
comes; that is, that they love their ſins, 
and are unwilling to part with them: and 

the reaſon why they reſolve to repent here- 
after will ſerve for all hereafters, but will 
never ſerve for any time preſent ; viz. be- 
cauſe they will not repent yet, and yet will 
flatter themſelves into ſecurity with vain 
hopes of repentance. Flatter not yourſelves 
then with vain hope; he who reſolves to 
repent, but does not reſolve to repent pre- 
ſently, though he knows he is ſure of no 
other time bur the preſent to repent. in, 
does not ſincerely reſolve to repent, but 


only reſolves to delay his repentance... 


* like may be ſaid concerning we 
8 2 danger 
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danger of delays, concerning miſſing the 
proper times and ſeaſons of action, and 
neglecting that which is of preſent uſe 
to us, and which we ought above all things 
to deſire, viz. to ſecure the happineſs of our 
immortal ſouls : but I ſhall only add this 
one thing to make you ſenſible what it is 
to let flip the preſent time, without impro- 
ving it to any wiſe purpoſes ; that he who 
loſes his preſent time, loſes all the time he 
has, all the time that he can call his own ; 
which is the ſum of all other arguments; 
that the preſent time is the only time he 
has to live in, to repent in, to ferve God, 
and to do good to men in, to improve his 
| knowledge, and to exrciſe his graces, and to 
prepare himſelf for a bleſſed immortality ;;. 
which are the moſt neceſſary, the moſt uſe- 


ful. the moſt defirable things in the world, 


and thatwhich gives the value to time itſelf, 
which is valuable only for the ſake of what 


may be done, and what may be enjoyed init. 


But you will ſay, at this rate we muſt 

nd our whole lives in the duties of re- 
hgion, in thinking on God and another 
world, in acts of repentance and mortifica- 
tion, in prayer and faſting, and ſuch like 
exerciſes of devotion : here will be no time 
left for the ordinary affairs of life, ſcarce 


to eat, or drink, or fleep in; but that they 


will have ſome of our time whether we 
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will or no: but here is no allowance made 
for recreations and: diverſions, for the con- 
verſation of friends, and innocent mirth 
and paſtime, to refreſh our wearied bodies 
and minds; for if we muſt be careful to 
improve the preſent time to the beſt pur- 
poſes, our preſent time is our whole time, 
for we have no time but what is preſent ; 


and as one minute ſucceeds another, ſtill we 
muſt improve it to the beſt purpoſes; that 


is, we can do but one thing all our lives; 
and the beſt way then would. be to. turn 


hermits, and 2 ourſelves from the 
world and human converſation. 


- The anſwers to this objection will teach 
us what it is to improve our preſent time, 
and how eit muſt be done. 

Now, 1/2, I allow the objection fo far, 
that if a man have miſ-ſpent great part of 


his life, have contracted: great guilt, and 


powerful habits of vice; the chief, and 
almoſt the only thing ſuch a man can do, 


is to bewail his ſins before God, and with 


earneſt and repeated importunities to beg 
his pardon; to live in a ſtate of penance 


and ene ; to deny himſelf the 


pleaſures and comforts of 1/5 till he has 
in ſome meaſure ' ſubdued his love of ſin, 
and regained: the command and govenn- 
ment of his paſſions, and has recoveręd the 
peace -of ; his mind, and ſome $904 ..bopes 
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that God has forgiven him, and received Rede 
* him into favour, for the: ſake of Chriſt. both 
Thus he ought to do; and when he is pard 
made thoroughly ſenfible of his fins, and prov 
the danger he is in, he can do no other- then 
wife. While he is terrified with the fears: and 
of hell, he has little ſtomach to the neceſ- fobr1 
dary affairs and buſineſs of life, much leſs: fices 
to the mirth and pleaſures of it. But this he h 
is ſuch an interruption to the ordinary the 


and regular courſe of life as a fit of fick- W and 
neſs is, which confines us to our bed, or uſefi 
to our chamber, and makes us incapable the i 
of minding any thing but the recovery of his f 
our health: and when this is the caſe, then not 
indeed the care of our ſouls is the only as a 
neceſſary buſineſs, and the only employ- reer 
ment of our time. þ fit ei 
aal, But when this is not. the caſe, the then 
wiſe improvement of our preſent time blic 
does not confine us always to be upon our is hi 
knees, or doing ſomething which has a di- prop 
rect and immediate aſpect upon God and and 
another world; for the ſtate of this world to le 
will not admit of that : but he employs affec 
his time well, who divides it among all of C 
the affairs and offices of life, between this him 
world and the next, and employs the ſe- turn 
veral portions of his time in things fit and prov 
proper for ſuch a ſeaſon; who begins and the] 
ends the-day with adoring h his Maker and; to d 
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Redeemer, blefling him for all his mercies 


both temporal and ſpiritual, begging the 
pardon of all his fins, the protection of his 


providence, the aſſiſtance of his grace: and 


then minds his ſecular affairs with juſtice 


and righteouſneſs, eats and drinks with 
ſobriety and temperance, does all good of- 
fices for men, as occaſion ſerves, and; if 
he have any ſpare time, ho aig hos it for 
the increaſe of his knowledge, by reading 


and meditating on the ſcriptures or other 


uſeful books; or refreſhes himſelf with 
the innocent and chearful converfation of 
his friends, or ſuch other diverſions as are 
not fo much a loſs and expence of time, 
as a necefſary relaxation of the mind, to 
recruit our ſpirits, and to make us more 
fit either for buſineſs or devotion. But 
then, on days ſet apart for the more pu- 


blic and ſolemn acts of worſhip, religion 
is his chief employment; for that is the 


proper work of the day, to worſhip God, 


and to examine the ſtate of his own ſoul; 
to learn his duty more perfectly, and to 
affect his mind with ſuch a powerful ſenſe 
of God and another world, as may arm 
him againſt all temptations when he re- 
turns to the world again. This is to im- 
prove our preſent time well, to obſerve 


the proper times and ſeaſons of action, and 


to hel: what? is fit and proper for ſuch ſea» 
.  fonsz 
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and as for the ſeveral kinds of good ac- 
tions, to do what particular times and 
feaſons require. Thus we may give a good 


moſt looſe vacant hours; which it be- 
comes us to do, though we were certain 
to live many years, but does more nearly 
concern us when our time is ſo uncertain. 

4. Since our lives are fo very uncertain, 
this ought to cure an anxious care and ſo- 
licitude for times to come. We may live 
many years, though our lives are uncer- 
tain, and therefore a provident care be- 
comes us; but we may die alſo very quick- 
ly, and why then ſhould we diſturb our- 
ſelves with to-morrow's cares, much leſs 
with ſome remoter poſſibilities? Haſt thou 
at any time an ill proſpect before thee of 
private or public calamities? do the ſtorms 
gather? are the clouds black and lowering, 
and charged with thunder, and ready to 
break over thy head? Shelter thyſelf as well 
as thou canſt, make all prudent proviſion 
for a ſtorm, becauſe thou mayeſt live to 
ſee it: but be not too much diſmayed and 
terrified with a ſtorm at a diſtance; for 
thy head may be laid low enough, and out 
of its reach, before it breaks; and then all 
this trouble and perplexity is in vain. 
Many ſuch examples have I ſeen, of men 


* * * - 


ſons never to do any thing which is evil; 


account of our whole time, even of our 


diſturbed 
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diſturbed with: ill preſages of what was 
coming; which, beſides that thoſe things 


did not happen which they expected, or 


were not ſo black and diſmal as their af - 
frighted fancy painted them, if they had 
come, they were very ſafe firſt, and got 


out of their way. 
I do not intend by this to combert. men 


againſt foreſeen evils, that they may die 
before they come, which is a ſmall com- 


fort to moſt men, when, it may be, death 
is the moſt formidable thing in the evils 


they fear: but ſince our lives are uncer- 
tain, and we may die, and never {ce the 
evils we fear, it is unreaſonable to be as 
much diſtracted with them as if they were 
preſent and certain. The uncertainty of 


future events, is one reaſon why we 


ought not to be anxious and ſolicitous 
about them ; and the uncertainty of our 
lives is another : and what is very uncer- 
tain ought not to be the object of any 
great concern or paſſion. 


5. For the ſame reaſon we ought nc not to 


be. greatly afraid of men, nor to put our 
truſt and confidence in them, becauſe their 
lives are very uncertain; they may not be 
able to hurt us, when we are moſt appre- 
henſive of danger from them; nor to help 


us, when we need them moſt. This is 


Ae pſalmiſt's argument, P/a/. cxlvi. e 
: lag * | . 
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Put not your truſt in princes, nor in the 
« ſon of man, in whom there is no help: 


« his breath goeth forth, he returneth to 


« his earth; in that very day his thoughts 
„ periſh.” J. ii. 22. Ceaſe ye from 
s man, whoſe breath is in his noſtrils, 
« for wherein is he to be accounted of?“ 
Men, eſpecially great and powerful men, 
may do us a great deal of hurt, and 
may do us a great deal of good; and there- 
fore common prudence will teach us, by 
all wiſe and honeſt arts, to gain their fa- 
vour, and to avoid all unreaſonable and 
needleſs provocations: but yet, at beſt, 
they are ſuch brittle creatures, that they 
- Can be the objects only of a ſubordinate 
fear or hope. When the fear of man 
comes in competition with the. fear of 
God, it is wiſe counſel which the prophet 
Iaiah. gives ; © Say ye not, a confede- 
& racy, to all them to whom this people 
« ſhall ſay, a confederacy ; neither fear 
ec ye their fear, nor be afraid. Sancti 


«| the: Lord God of hoſts himſelf, and let 


« him be your fear, and let him be your 
« dread; and he ſhall be for a ſanctua- 


ry, . viii. 12, 13, 14. There 1's. 


vaſt difference between the power of God 
and men; which is our Saviour's reaſon 
_ why we ſhould fear God more than men; 


« Be not afraid of them who can kill the 
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& body, and after that they have no more 
« that they can do: but I will forewarn- 
« you whom you ſhall fear; fear him, 
« which after he hath killed, hath power 
to caſt into hell; yea, 1 ſay unto you, 
« fear him,” Lute. xii. 4, 5. But what- 
ever power men may have to hurt while 
they live, they can do us no hurt when 
they are dead; and their lives are ſo very 
uncertain, that they may be quickly eaſed 
of thoſe fears. The ſame may be ſaid with 
reſpect to hope and confidence in men; 
though their word and promiſe were al- 
ways facred, yet their lives are uncertain; 
« their breath goeth forth, they return 
© to the earth; in that very day their 
« thoughts periſh ;? all the good and all 
the evil they intended to do: but“ hap» 
© py is he that hath the God of Jacob for 
{© his help, whoſe hope is in the Lord his 
« God, which made heaven and earth, 
„ the ſea, and all that therein is, who 
« keepeth truth for ever,” P/al. cxlvi. 5, 6. 

6. For a concluſion of this argument, I 
ſhall briefly vindicate the wiſdom: and 
goodneſs of God, in-conccaling from us 
the time of our death. Lhis we are very 
apt to-complain of, that our lives are 15 
very uncertain, that we know not to-day 
but that we may die to-morrow; and we 
would be mighty glad to meet with any 


One 


a little ſooner or later, would trouble him- 
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one who could certainly inform us in this 

matter, how long we are to live: but if 

wee think a little better of it, we thall be 
of another mind. 

For, 1ſt, Though I preſume many of ou 
would be glad to know that you ſhall 
certainly live twenty, or thirty, or forty 

years longer; yet would it be any comfort 

to know, that you muſt die to-morrow, 
or ſome few months, or a year or two 
hence? which may be your caſe, for ought 
you know : and this, I believe, you are 
not very deſirous to know; for how 
would this chill your blood and ſpirits? 
how would it overcaſt all the pleaſures and 
comforts of life? you would ſpend your 
days like men under the ſentence of death, 
while the execution 1s ſuſpended. 

Did all men who muſt die young cer- 

tainly know it, it would deſtroy the in- 
duſtry and improvements of half mankind, 
which would half deſtroy the world, or 
be an unſupportable miſchief to human 
Jocieties ; for what man, who knows that 
de muſt die at twenty, or five and twenty, 


elf with i erent or gainful arts, or con- 
cern himſelf any more with this world, 
than juſt to live ſo long in it? and yet 
how neceffary is the ſervice of ſuch men 
. the world? what great things do they 
| 2 many 
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many times do? and what great improve- 
ments do they make? how pleaſant and 
diverting is their converſation, while it is 
innocent ? how do they enjoy themſelves, 
and give life and ſpirit to the graver age? 
how thin would our ſchools, our tho 
our univerſities, and all places of educa- 
tion be, did they know how little time 


many of them were to live in the world? 


for would ſuch men concern themſelves to 
learn the arts of living, who muſt die as 
ſoon as they have learned them? would 
any father be at a great expence in edu a- 
ting his child, only that he might die with 
2 little Latin and Greek, logic and philo- 
ſophy? No; half the world muſt be di- 
vided into cloiſters and nunneries, and 
nurſeries for the grave. by 
Well, you will ſay, ſuppoſe that; and 
is not this an advantage above all the in- 
conveniencies you can think of, to ſecure 
the ſalvation of ſo many thouſands who 
are now eternally ruined by youthful laſts 
and vanities, but would ſpend their days 
in piety and devotion, and make the next 
world their only care, if they knew how 
little while they were to live here? _ 
Right. I grant this might be a good way 
to corre& the heat and extravagancies of 
= and ſo it would be to ſhew them 
heaven and hell: but God docs not think _ 
a & '* 
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5s fit to do either, becauſe it offers too much 


of choice. Now God will force and drive 
no man to heaven; the goſpel diſpenſation 


the certain knowledge of the time of their 


ful ſervice and obedience, though we were 
to live on till old age. That we may die 
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force and violence to mens minds; it is ng 
trial of tlieir virtue, of their reverence for 
God, of their conqueſts and victory over 
this world, by the power of faith; but 
makes religion a matter of neceſlity, not 


is the trial and diſcipline of ingenuous ſpirits; 
and if the certain hopes and fears of another 
world, and the uncertainty of our living 
here, will not conquer theſe flattering 
temptations, and make men ſeriouſly re- 
ligious, as thoſe who muſt N die, 
and go into another world, and they know 
not how ſoon; God will not try whether 


death will make them religious. That 
they may die young, and that thouſands 
did ſo, is reaſon enough to engage young 
men to expect death, and prepare for it; 
if they will venture, they muſt take their 
chance, and not ſay they had no warning 
of dying, if they eternally me by 
their wilful delays. | 
And beſides this, God expects our youth- 


oung, is not the preper, much leſs the on- 
os 6 reaſon why we ſhould remember our 


e in the days of our youth; but 
becauſe 
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becauſe God has a right to our youthful 
ſtrength and vigour; and if this will not 


oblige us to an early piety, we muſt not 


expect that God will ſet death in our view, 
to fright and terrify us; as if the only de- 
fign God had in requiring our obedience, 
was not that we might live like reaſonable 
creatures to the glory of their Maker and 
Redeemer, but that we might repent of 
our ſins time enough to eſcape hell. God 


is ſo merciful as to accept of returning pro- 
_ digals, but does not think fit to encourage 


us in fin, by giving us notice when we ſhall 
die, and when it is time to think of re- 
pentance. 32 | e 

' 2dly, Though I doubt not but that it 
would be a great pleaſure to you to know 
that you ſliould live till old age, yet con- 
ſider a little with yourſelves, and then 


tell me, whether you yourſelves can judge 


— wile and fitting for God to let you know 
this! N $758 = 
I obſerved to you before, what d 

there is in flattering ourſelves with the 
hopes of long life; that it is apt to make 
us too fond of this world, when we ex- 


pect to live ſo long in it; that it weakens 


the hopes and fears of the next world, by” _ 
removing it at too great a diſtance: from 
us; that it encourages men to live in fin; 
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to indulge: their luſts, and to repent of 
their ſins, and make their peace with God, 
before they die. And if the uncertain 
of this undoes ſo many men, what 
would the certain knowledge of it do? 
Thoſe who are too wiſe and conſiderate to 
be impoſed upon by ſuch uncertain hopes, 
might be conquered by the certain know- 
ledge of a long life. nos 
This would take off all reſtraints from 
men, and give tree ſcope to their vicious 
inclinations, when they knew, that, how 
wicked ſoever they were, they ſhould not 
die before their time was come, and could 
never be ſurpriſed by death, ſince they cer- 
tainly knew when it would come; which 
deſtroys one great motive to obedience, 
that fin ſhall ſhorten mens lives, and that 
virtue and piety ſhall prolong them; that 

c the wicked ſhall not live half their 
« days;” that © the fear of the Lord 
« prolongeth days, but the years of the 
„ wicked ſhall be ſhortened,” Prov. x. 27. 
Such promiſes and threatenings as theſe 


muſt be ſtruck out of the Bible, ſhould 


God let men know the time of their death, 

Nay, this would fruſtrate the methods 
and deſigns of providence for the reclaim- 
ing finners. Sometimes public calamities, 
| world, and ſummon men to re- 


« 


3 and famine, and ſword, alarm a 
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pentance; ; ſometimes a dangerousfit of ſick · 
neſs awakens men into a ſenſe of their fins, 
and works in them a true and laſting re- 
pentance; but all this would be ineffectual, 
did men know the time of their death, and 
that ſuch public judgments, or threaten- 
ing ſickneſs ſhould not kill them. | 
The uncertainty of our lives is a great 
miotive to a conſtant watchfulneſs, to an 
early and preſevering piety; but to know 
when we ſhall die, could 1 no good 
end, but would increaſe the wickedneſs of 
mankind, which is too great already; 
which is a ſufficient vindication of the 
wiſdom of God, in leaving the time of 
death unknown and uncertain to uus. 


8 E C 15 vn. eine 


Wat we muſt die but once; or that death 
tran/lates us to an unc hangeable ſlate : 
doit h the ene Fit. 145 


"HE laſt thing to be conflnad is, 
That we muſt die but once; It is 
appointed for men once to die. There are 
fome- exceptions from this rule, as there 
are from dying; that as Enoch and Elias 
did not die, ſo ſome have been raiſed again 
from the dead, to live in this world; and 
luck men died twice. But this is a cer- 
3 tain 
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tain rule in eral, that as all men nruſt 
die once, ſo - maſt die but once; which 
needs no other ; proof but the daily expe- 
rience and obſer vation of mankind. 
But that which I intended by it is this, 

chat once dying determines our ſtate and 
condition for ever. When we put off theſe 
mortal bodies, we muſt not return into 
them again, to act over a new part in this 
world, and to correct the errors and miſ- 
carriages of our former lives; death tranſ- 
lates us to an immutable and unchangeable 
Rate ; fo that, in this ſenſe, what the wiſe 
man tells us is true : » If the tree fall to- 
* Wards the fouth, or towards the north, 
« in the place where the tree falleth, 
« there it ſhall be, Eccleſ. xi. 3. This is 
a conſideration of very great moment, and 
deſerves to be more particularly explained, 
which I ſhall do in theſe following pro- 
Pn 8 8 

1. That this life is the only ſtate of trial 

and probation for eternity: and there- 
fore, 2. Death, whenever it comes, as it 
puts a final period to this life, that we die 
once for all, and muſt never Iive again, as 
we do now in this world ; ſo it puts a fi- 
nal end to our work too, that our d ay of 
grace, and time of working for _— 
world, ends with this life. And, 3. AS 
- A rr een of both theſe; once 


dying 
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dying puts us into an immutable and un 
changeable Kare 

912 hat this life is only our ſtate of trial 
and probation for eternity: whatever is 
to be done by us to obtain the favour of 
God; and, a bleſfed immortality, muſt be 
done in this life. 

I obſerved before, that this life is whol- 
ty in order to the next; that the great, 
the only neceffary buſineſs we lrave to do 
in this world, is to fit and prepare our- 
ſelves to live for ever in God's preſence; 
« to finiſh the work God has given us to 
do,“ that we may receive the reward of 
good and faithful fervants, to enter into 
our maſter's reſt : I now add, "That the 
only time we have to do this in, is while 
we live in this world. This is evident 
from what St Paul tells ns, that'« we 
« muſt all appear before the judgment- 
« ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may re- 
« cerve the things done in his body, ac- 
e cording'to what he hath done, whether 
e it be good or bad,“ 2 Cor, v. 10. Now, 
if we muſt be judged, and receĩve our ſi- 
nal ſentance, according to what we have 
done in the body, then oũr only time of 
trial and working is while we live in thefe 
bodies ; for the judgment refers only” to 7 
what is done in the body. 

_— goſpel of Chriſt is the role * # 
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ve muſt be judged, even that goſpel which 
St Paul preached, Rom. ii. 16. And all the 
laws aud precepts of the goſpel concern 
the government of our converſation in this 
world; and therefore, if we be Judged by 


the goſpel], we muſt be judge 

what we have done in this world. + 
Ibis life, throughout the ſcripture, is 
repreſented as the time of working, as a 


race, a warfare, a labouring in the vine- 


yard ; the other world as a place of recom- 
penſe, of rewards or puniſhments. And 
if there be ſuch a relation between this 


world and the next, as between fighting 
and conquering, and receiving the crown, 


as between running a race and obtaining a 


prize, as between the work and the re- 


ward; then we muſt fight and conquer, 
run our race and fin iſi our work in this 
world, if we expect the reward of the next. 
Many of thoſe graces and virtues which 
our Saviour has promiſed to reward with 


eternal life, can be exerciſed only in this 


world; faith and hope are peculiar only to 
this life, while the other world is abfent 
and unſeen :: and theſe are the great-prin- 
ciples and graces-of the Chriſtian life, to 
beheve what we do not ſee, and to live and 
act upon the hop 


- paſſions by the rules of temperance, ſo- 
r 1 5 briety 


only for 


of future rewards. The 
government of our bodily appetites and 
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briety and chaſtity, neceſſarily ſuppoſes that; 
we have bodies and bodily appetites and 
paſſions to govern : and therefore theſe 
virtues can be exerciſed only while we live 
in theſe bodies, which ſolicit and tempt. 
us to ſenſual excefles. To live above. this 
world, to deſpiſe the tempting glories, of 
it, is a virtue only while we live in it, and 
are tempted by it: to have our converſa- 
tion in heaven, which 1 is the moſt divine 
temper of mind, is a goſpel-grace only 
while we live in this world, at a great di- 
ſtance from heaven: to be contented in 
all conditions, to truſt God in the greateſt 
datigers, to ſuffer patiently for righteouſ- 
neſs ſake, Cc. I need not tell you, are vir- 

tues proper only for this world ; for there 

can be no exerciſe for them 1n heaven, un- 
leſs we can think it a virtue to be 

and contented with the happineſs and glory 

of that bleſſed place. | 

Thus moſt of the ſins which the goſpel 
forbids under the penalty of eternal dam- 
nation, can be committed by us only in this 
world, and in thefe bodies; ſuch as for- 
nication, adultery, uncleanneſs, — 
drunkennefs, injuſtice, murder, chaten 
preſſion of the poor and fatherleſs, earths 
ride and ambition, covetouſneſs, a fond 
idolatry of this world, diſobedience to pa- 
n and governors, &'s. . theſe _ 
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the things for which men ſhall be ſaved or 
damned, it is certain that men muſt be 
faved or damned only for what they do in 


this life. 8 8 

Bad men, who are fond of this world, 
and of bodily pleaſures, which make them 
impatient of the ſevere reſtraints of reli- 
gion, complain very much of this that their 
eternal happineſs or miſery depends upon 
ſuch a ſhort and uncertain life ; that they 
muſt ſpend this life under the awe and ter- 
ror of the next ; that ſome few — 
pleaſures muſt be puniſhed with endleſs 
- miſery; and that if they ont-ſlip their time 
of repentance, if they venture to ſin on too 
long, or die a little too ſoon, there is no 
remedy for them for ever. ; i 
But let bad men look to this, and conſider 
the folly of their choice. I am ſure, how 
hard ſoever it may be e to be eter- 
nally damned for the ſhort pleaſures of in, 
no man can reaſonably think it a hard con- 
dition of eternal ſalvation to ſpend a ſhort 

hfe in the ſervice of God. And if we will 
allow, that God may juſtly require our ſer- 
vices and obedience 55 

as heaven is; where can we do him this 
ſervice but on earth? If a corrupt nature 
muſt be cleanſed and purified, If an earthly 
nature muſt be ſpiritualized and refined, 


before it can be fit to live in heaven; where 


- 6 
* can 


8 
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r ſo great a reward 


ian belongs to both worlds; he is united 


Concerning "Death, n 


gan this be done but on earth, whilſt we 
live in theſe bodies of fleſh, and are encom- 
paſſed with ſenſible objects? This is the 
time for a divine ſoul, which aſpires after 
immortality, to raiſe itſelf above the body; 
to conquer this preſent world, by the belief 
and hope of unſeen things; to awaken and 
exerciſe its ſpiritual powers and faculties, 
and to adorn itſelf with thoſe virtues and 

aces which come down from heaven, 
and, by the mercies of God, and the me- 
rits of our Saviour, will carry us up thither. 
There is no middle ſtate between living in 
this body and out of it; and therefore 
whatever habits and diſpoſitions of mind 
are neceſſary to make a ſpirit happy, when 
it goes out of this body, muſt be formed 
and exerciſed while it is in it: earth and 
heaven are two extremes, and oppoſite ſtates 


of life; and therefore it is impoſſible im- 


mediately to paſs from one to the other. 
A ſoul which is wholly ſenſualized by li- 
ving in the body, if it be turned out of the 
body without any change, cannot aſcend 
into heaven, which is a ſtate of perfect pu- 
rity; for in all reaſon the place and ſtate 
of life muſt be fitted to the nature of things: 
and-therefore, a life of holineſs, -while we 
live in theſe bodies, is a kind of middle 
ſtate between earth and heaven; ſuch a 
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to this world by his body, which is made 
of earth, and feels the impreſſion of ſen- 
ſible objects, but his heart and affections 
are in heaven; by faith he contemplates 
thoſe inviſible glories, and feels and reliſhes 
the pleaſures of a heavenly life. And he 
who has his converſation in heaven, while 
he lives in this body, is ready prepared and 
fitted to aſcend thither, when he goes out 
of it; he paſſes from earth to heaven thro! 
the middle region (if 1 may ſo ſpeak) of 2 
holy and — life. 

Beſides this, it was neceſſary to the hap- 
pineſs and good 1 of this pre- 
ſent world, that re rewards or puniſh- 
ments ſhould have relation to the good or 
evil which we do in this life. This, in 
many caſes, lays reſtaints upon the laſts 
and paſſions of men, when the rods and 
axes of princes cannot reach them; it over» 
awes them with inviſible terrors, and makes 
a guilty conſcience its own judge and tor- 

mentor; it ſours all the pleaſures of fin, 
ſtuffs the adulterer's pillow with thorns, 
and mingles gall and wormwood with the 
drunkard's cups: it governs thoſe who are 
under no other government, whoſe bound- 
leſs and uncontroulable power gives them 
nity of doing what miſchief they 
25 and gives them impunity in doing the 
But the moit lawleſs tyrants, who fear "i 
wy * AQ 12 
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no other power, yet feel the inviſible re- 
ſtraints of conſcience, and thoſe ſecret and 
ſevere rebukes, which make them trem- 
ble. Nay, many times, the fear of the 
other world governs thoſe whom no pre- 
ſent evil or puniſhment can govern: men 
who would venture whatever they could 
ſuffer in this life by their fins, are yet afraid 
of hell, and dare not venture that: thoſe 
who would venture being ſick after a de- 
bauch, who would venture to ſacriſice their 
bodies, their eſtates, their reputation, in 
the ſervice of their luſts; who are con- 
tented to take their fortune at the gallows, 
or at the whipping-poſt, yet dare not ven- 
ture lakes of fire and brimſtone, the worm 
that never dieth, and the lire. that never. 
Out. 
Thus, om the other 1 how. much z is 
it for the preſent, happineſs of, the world 
that men ſhould live in the practice of thoſe 
Chriſtian graces and virtues which no hu- 
man laws command, and the ne lt .of 
which no human laws can puni 2. As, 
to inſtance only in the love of enemies, Ag 
forgiveneſs. of i injuries, and ſuch an uni- 
verſal charity, as does all the good it can 
to all men; I need not prove, that theex- | 
exciſe of theſe. virtues. is for the good: ;of- - 
= > ax or no mama an LOT 
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the exerciſe of china in ſuch noble meaſures 
and degrees as the goſpel does. 

The laws of the land allow ſcope enough ko 
to ſatisfy the moſt revengeable man, who Ke 
will uſe all the extremities, and the vexa- n 


nie - 
nn a 


tious arts of proſecution, unlefs nothing mo 

will ſatisfy his revenge but blood and a tai 

ſpeedy execution: for the laws ought to 78 

puniſh thoſe injuries which a good Chri- 4 

ſtan ought to forgive; and then ſome of 

| men may be undone by legal revenge, and Ra 

| others damned for taking it. If no man 00 

| thould do any good offices for others, but Nr 

. what the law commands, there would be Fr 

iq very little good done in the world; for thi 

4 Jaws are principally intended for the pre- 7 

* ſervation of juſtice; but the acts of a ge- WA 

7 nerous and bountiful charity are free; I kn 

1 and men may be as charitable as the law Fe 

9 requires, without any degree of that di- 0 
4 vine charity which will carry them to hea- 105 
4 ven. Nothing but the hopes and fears of "ON 

" the next world can enforce theſe duties wil 
74 on us. And this juſtiſies the wiſdom and 10 
5 neſs of God, in making the preſent "if 
WW exerciſe of theſe virtues neceflary to our A5 
. future rewards. I ſhall only add, that joy 
1 whatever complaints bad men may make, put 
Wl that their future happineſs or miſery de- 97 
5 nds upon the government and conduct IT 
Will of * lives in chis world, I am fure all gou 


mankind Fs ? 
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mankind would have had great reaſon to .. 
complain if it had been otherwiſe; for 
how miſerable muſt it have made us to 
have certainly known that we muſt be 
eternally happy or eternally miſerable in 
the next world, and not to have as cer- 
tainly known how to eſcape the miſeries 
and obtain the happineſs of it? and how 
could that be poſſibly known, if the trial 
of it had been reſerved for an unknown 
ſtate? what a terrible thing had it been 
to die; could no man have been fure what 
would have become of him in the next 
world? as no man could have been, upon 
this ſuppoſal : for how can any man know 
what his reward ſhall be, when he is ſo 
far from having done his work, that he 
knows not what he is to do, till he comey 
into the next world? 

But now, ſince we ſhall be rewarded 
according to what we have done in this 
body, every man certainly knows what 
will make him happy or miſerable in the 


next world; and it is his own fault, if he 


do not live ſo as to ſecure immortal life. 
And what a bleſſed ſtate is this, to have ſo 
joyful a proſpect beyond the grave, and 
put off theſe bodies with the certain hopes 
of a glorious reſurrection! This, I think, 

is ſufficient to vindicate the wiſdom and 


life 


gad of God, in making this preſenn 
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ne a ſtate of trial and probation for che 
Kapp ineſs of the next. But to proceed: 


2. E this life be only our ſtate of trial 


and probation for eternity; then death, as 
1 ag a final period to t is life, fo it puts 
nal end to our whrk too'; our day of 
ce, and time of working for another 
world, ends with this life. 

We ſhall eaſily ' apprehend the necefli 
6s this, if we remember that death, whic 
is the puniſhment of fin, is not merely the 
death of the body, but that ſtate of miſery 
to which death tranſlates finners: and 
therefore; if we die while we are in a ſtate 
of ſin, under the curſe and under the 
power of death, there is no redemption 
for us ; becauſe the juſtice of God has al- 
ready ſeized us, the ſentence is already 
executed, and that is too late to obtain a 
pardon. ' For in this cafe death anfwers 
to our caſting into priſon, from whence 

we ſhall never come forth till we have 
paid the uttermoſt farthing, as our Sa- 
viour repreſents it, Mat. v. 25, 26. for 


indeed ſin is the death of the ſoul; and 


thoſe who are under the power of un; are 
in à ſtate of death; and iP the y die before 

have a principle of new Ihe i in them, 
they fall under the power of death, that 


zs, into a ſtate of miſery and puniſhment 


hich 3s appolited fas fuck e Galt, 
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Aud therefore our redemption; from death 

by Chriſt, :is begun in our dying to fin, 
and walking in newneſs of life, which is 

our conformity to the death, and the re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt, Rom. vi. 4. This 18 
to be dead to ſin, and to be alive to God, 
as Chriſt is: and if we die with Chriſt, we 
ſhall riſe with him alfo into immortal life, 
which is begun in this world, and will be 
perfected in the next; which is the ſum 
of St Paul's argument, ver. 6, 77 8, 9, 10, 11. 


Thus he tells us, Rom. viii. 10% 11. % If 


« Chriſt be in you, the body is dead be- 
« caufe of ſin, but the ſpirit is life becauſe 
« of righteouſneſs ;? that is, our bodies 
are mortal, and muft die, by an irre- 
rg ſentence which God ronounced 
Adam when he had ſinned; but 
the ſoul and ſpirit: has 2. new principle of 
life, a principle of righteouſneſs and holi- 
neſs, by which it lives to God, and there- 
fore cannot fall into a ſtate of death when 
the body dies; «© Bat if the Spirit of him 
that alle up Jeſus from the dead, ſhall 
« alfo quicken your: mortal bodies, by his 


“ Spirit that welleth in you; that is 
when the Divine Spirit has Miene 2 I 


ſouls, and raiſed them into a new life; 
though our bodies muſt die, yet the ſame | 


Divine Spirit will raiſe them up alſo in 


ects life. , * N G4 1h; — 72 TELL * : 
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NS This is the plain account of the matter; 


| « me, an 


_ of death arreſts us while we are in a ſtate 
of ſin and death, we muſt die for ever; 
but if our ſouls are alive to God, by a 
principle of grace and holineſs, before our 

ies die, they muſt live for ever. A 
dead foul muſt die with its body; that is, 
Ex into a ſtate. of miſery, which is the 
death and the loſs of the foul : a living 


foul ſurvives the body in a ſtate of bliſs and 
happineſs, and ſhall receive its body again, 


glorious and immortal, at the reſurrection 


of the juſt. - But this change of ſtate muſt 


be made while we live in theſe bodies; 2 
dead foul cannot revive in the other world, 

nor a living foul die there; and therefore 
this life is the day of God's grace and pa- 
tience, the next world is the place of judg- 
ment. And the reaſon St Peter gives why 
God is not haſty in executing judgment, 
but is long · ſuffering to us · ward, is becauſe 
he is “ not willing that any ſhould periſh, 


but that all ſhould come to repen- 


« tance,” 2 Pet. iii. 9. Hence the apoſtle 
to the Hebrews. exhorts them, Where- 
, fore, as the holy Ghoſt ſaith, To-day, 
« if ye will hear his voice, harden not 


« 4 — hearts, as in the provocation, in 
4 the day of temptation in the wilderneſs; 


when your fathers tempted me, proved 
me, and ſaw * Per Forty! years: 
r 5 « Wherefore 


| * And the ſcope of the apoſtle's Ar- 


Wherefore I was grieved witlt chat 

66 neration, and faid, They do always ge | 
« in their hearts, and they have not 
« known my ways. So I ſware in m 
« wrath, They ſhall not A reſt.” 
Heb. iii. 7. 8, 9, to, 11. 

There is ſome diſpute what i is meant by 
to-day, whether it be the day of this life, 
or ſuch a fixed and determined day and 
ſeaſon of grace as may end long before 


this life. The example of the Hraelites, of 


whom God did fwear in his wrath, that 


they ſhould die in the wilderneſs, ahd never 
enter into his Teſt, that is, into the land of 


Canaan, ſeems to incline to the latter ſenſe; 
for this ſentence, that they ſnould not en- 
ter into his reſt, was pronounced againſt 
them long before they died; for which 
reaſon they wandered forty years in the 
wilderneſs, till all that generation of men 
were dead. And if we are concerned in 
this example, then we alſo may provoke 
God to ſuch a degree, that he may pro- 
nounce the final ſentence on us, that we 
ſhould never enter into heaven, long be. 
_ we leave this world. Our day of 

ms have a ſhorter period than our 
14 we may wander about in this 
world, as the ſractites did in the wilders 
neſs, under an irreverſible doom and ſen- 


i 4 : apts 
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nent ſeems to require this ſenſe; which | 


15 to engage them to a ſpeedy repentance 
« To- day if ye will hear his voice, harden 
« not your hearts.“ But why to-day? is 
it becauſe our lives are uncertain, and we 
may die before to-morrow ? No] but leſt 
we provoke God to fwear in his wrath my 
we ſhall not enter into his reft. 

Al men know, that if they die in a 


ſtate of ſin, they muſt be miſerable for ever; 


and this is a reaſon to repent before they 
die. But the apoſtle ſeems to argue fur - 


ther, That by their delays and repeated 


provocations they may tempt God to 
ſhorten their day of grace, and pronounce 
an irrevocable fentence on them, which 


leaves no place for repentance: which elſe · 
where he enforces from the example of Eſau, 


who ſold his birthright, Heb. xii. 15, 16, 17. 
% Looking diligently, leſt any man fail of 
te the 


4 Eſau, who for one morſel ſold his birth- 
* 4 For ye know how that afterwards 

he would have inherited the bleſ- 
«& ſing, he was rejected; for he found no 


de place for repentance, | tho? he ue it 
„ carefully with tears.” 


e matter may l bethought 


SUNG a digreſſion 


* 


grace of God; left any root of bit - 
“ terneſs, ſpringing up, trouble you, and 
thereby many be defiled; leſt there be 
et any fornicator, or profane perſon, ag 
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1 on from my preſent deſign, bus 
indeed it is not; for if by to-day be meant 
the whole time of this life, that proves, 
that death puts a final 9 to our day 
of grace; and if any ſhorter period than 
this life be meant by it, it proves it much 
ſtronger: for if our ſentence be paſſed he- 
fore we die, it will not be revoked after 
death. But the ſtating this queſtion is a 
matter of ſo great conſequence to us, that, 
if it were a digreſſion, it were very par- 
donable; for many devout minds, when 
they are diſturbed and clouded with melan= 
choly, are afflicted with ſuch thoughts as 
theſe, that their day of grace is paſt, that 
God has ſworn in his wrath, that they ſhall 
not enter into his reft : and thereſbor their 
repentance and tears will be as fruitleſs as 
Eſau's were, which could not obtain the 
blefling 

Now, for reſolvin g chis queſtiinks 1 ſhalt 
ſay theſe three things: (1.) That the day 
of grace, according to the terms of the 
goſpel, ' is commenſarate with our lives. 
(2.) That, notwithſtanding this, men may 
ſhorten their own day of grace, and God 
may, in wrath and juſtice,” confirm the 
ſentence. (3.) That the reaſons for lengthen» 
ing the day of grace, together with our 
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7 therefore death muſt RED a final period | 
Gitte 
(1) That che day of grace, ccd to 
the terms of the goſpel, is commenſurate 
with our lives. And there needs no other 
proof of this, but that the promiſe of par- 
don and forgiveneſs is made to all true 
penitents, without any limitation of time. 
Whoever believes in Chriſt, and repents 
of his ſins, he ſhall be ſaved. This is the 
doctrine of the goſpel; and if this be true, 
then it is certain, that at what time ſoever 
a {inner ſincerely repenteth of his fins, he 
hall be ſaved ; for otherwiſe ſome true 
and ſincere penitents, if they repent too 
late, after the day of grace is expired, 
ſhall be damned ; and then it is not true 
| that all ſincere HOY ſhall be ſaved. 
I know but one objection againſt that, 
from the example ar Eſau, who having 
ſold his birthright; « Vhen afterwards. he 
ac would have inherited the bleſſing, was 
rejected: for he found no place for re- | 
e pentance, though he ſought it carefully 
© with tears.” It ſeems then that Eſau 
repented too late, and ſo may we; his 
repentance could not be accepted. And 
if we are concerned in this example, as 
the apoſtle intimates we are, then we may 
repent of our fins when it is too late, and 


i the bleſſing, as Eſau did. 
* 8 _ - 


c“ fail of the e of God, 
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But this objection 1 is founded on a miĩſ⸗ 
take of Eſau's caſe: the repentance here 
mentioned is not Eſau's repentance, but 
Iſaac's: that is, when Iſaac had bleſſed 
Jacob, Eſau with all his tears andi impor- 
tunity could not make him recal it; i. e. 
Iſaac would not repent of the bleſſin he 
had given to Jacob; “ I have bleſſed. 
yea, and he ſhall be bleſſed.” Gene XXVLs 


hh Eſau's caſe thee was not that his repen- 
tance came too late toibe accepted, but chat 
he could not obtain the bleſſing, after he had 
ſold his birth-right, to which the bleſſing 
was annexed. Now, to apply this to the 
ſtate of Chriſtians; that which anſwers to 
Eſau's birth- right, is their right and title 
2 future glory, being made the ſons of God 
y bapti mal regeneration, and faith in 
Gurl, to ſell this birth- right, is to part 
with our hopes of heaven for the pleaſures, 
or riches, or honours of this world, as 
Eſau ſold his birth- right for one morſel of 
meat; that is, as the apoſtie ſpeaks, © to 
either thro? 
unbelief, which he calls the root of bitter · 
neſs, a renouncing the faith of Chriſt, and - 
returning to Judaiſm or Pagan idolatries, 
or by an impure and wicked: life; i let | 

1 there be any fornicator, or prophan 

perten. as Eſau, who _ one morſel 
15 * meat | 
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« meat ſold his birth-right ” i. e. who 


Le 
deſpiſe the hopes of heaven for the ſinful in 
pleaſures and enjoyments of this world: 60 

men who thus fail of the grace of God, 

and finally do ſo, as Eſau finally ſold his ce 
birth-right, when our heavenly Father th 
comes to give us his bleſſing, thoſe great gr 
rewards he has promiſed in his goſpel, how no 
amportunate ſoever they ſhall then be for he 
à bleſſing, as Eſau was, who ſought it care- hi: 
Fully with tears, they ſhall find no place an 
for repentance; God will not alter his pur- pl: 
poſes and decrees for their ſakes. Our fo 
Saviour has given us a plain comment on ſo 
this, Matt. vii. 21, 22, 23. Not every pr 
one that ſaith unto me, Lord, Lord, ſhall far 
« enter into the kingdom of heaven; but be 
< he that doth the will of my Father which Ge 

4 is in heaven. Many will ſay unto me at 2 
'< that day,” that is, the day of judgment, th 
when the bleſſing is to be given, Lord, ex 

* Lord, have we not propheſied in thy 

*. name, and in thy name caſt out devils, an 
« and in thy name done many wonderful 15 
& works? Here is Eſau's importunity for N W. 
the bleſſing. And then. I will profeis en 
& unto them, I never knew you : depart i 2p 
« from me, ye that work iniquity.” They py 
ri 


wert profane Eſaus, who had ſold their 
birth · right for a morſel of meat, and no. ef 
they fonnd no place for repentance xr Cl 


We | 


of that beloved city 
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Lord will not be perſuaded by all: their 


importunities to alter his ſentence, .but 
« Depart from me, ye that work iniquity.“ 
This example then of Eſau does not con- 
cern our preſent caſe ; it does not prove 
that a wicked man, who hath ſpent the 
greateſt part of his life in ſin and folly, ſhall 
not be accepted and rewarded by God, if 
he ſincerely repent of his fins, and reform 
his life : but it only proves that a wicked 
and ungodly Chriſtian, who prefers the 
pleaſures and enjoyments of this world be- 
fore the hopes of heaven, and defiles the 
ſoul with impure and worldly luits, what 
pretences ſoever he may make to the bleſ- 
ſing, or how importunate ſoever he may 
be for it, ſhall receive no bleſſing from 
God; that is, that“ without holineſs no 


„e man ſhall ſee God; which is the very 


thing the apoſtle intended to prove by this 
example, as you may ſce, ver. 14. 
1 grant the caſe is different as to churches 


and nations ; ſometimes their day of 
is fixed and determined, beyond — 4 


without repentance, * wi no longer 
enjoy the light of the g Thus the 
appearance of Chriſt in N. lech, and his 
preaching the goſpel to them, was the laſt 
trial of Jeruſalem, and determined the fate 


_ rode into Jeruſalem, in order to his 
X crvcifixion, 


: and therefore when - 


$ * 
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crucifixion, “ when he was come near, he 


* beheldthe city, and wept over it, ſaying, 
«. Tf thou hadſt known, even thou, at leaſt 


* in this thy day, the things which belong 


« unto thy peace! but now they are hid 
% from thine eyes. For the 9 ſhall 
e come upon thee, that thine enemies ſhall 
« caſt a trench about thee, and compaſs 


« thee round, and keep thee in on every 


« fide, and ſhall lay thee even with the 
4c ground, and thy children within thee ; 
« and they ſhall not leave in thee one ſtone 
<« upon another: becauſe thou kneweſt 
« not the time of thy viſitation,” Lute xix. 
41, &c. And this our Saviour warned them 
of before, Fohn xii. 35, 36. Yet a little 
c while and the light is with you; walk 
« ye while ye have the light, leſt darkneſs 
6 come upon you: for he that walketh in 


« darkneſs knoweth not whither he goeth. 


« While ye have light, believe in the light, 


te that ye may be the children of the light. 


Which ſignifies, that unleſs they believed 
on him while he was with them they muſt 
be utterly deſtroyed ; “ the kingdom of 
« God ſhould be taken from them, and 
4 given to a nation bringing forth the 
* fruits thereof ;” as he proves by the pa- 
Fable of the houſeholder who planted a 
wineyard, Matt: xii. 33, &c. 


And this was in ſome meaſure the caſe 


of 
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of the ſeven churches of Aſia, to'whom 
St John directed his epiſtle, to ſummon 
them to repentance, and threaten them 
with the removal of the candleſtick, if they 
did not repent, The judgments of God in 
theoverthrow of ſome 1 churches, 
and in tranſplanting the goſpel from one 
nation to another, are very myſterious and 
unſearchable : but as for particular perſons 
who enjoy the light of the goſpel, unleſs 
they ſhorten their day of grace themſelves, 
God does not ſhorten it; as long as they 
live in this world, they are capable of grace 
and mercy, if they truly repent. 

(2.) Men may thorten their own day of 
grace; not by ſhortening the time of grace 
and mercy, for that laſts as long as this 
life does; but by out- living the poſſibility 
of repentance ; and when they are paſt re- 
pentance, their day of grace is at an end; 
and this may be much ſhorter than their 
lives: that is, men may fo harden them- 
ſelves in fin, as to make their repentance 
morally impoſſible ; and God, in his. juft 
and righteous judgments, may give way — 
men to a ſtate of hardneſs and impenitence. 
Every degree of love to ſin proportion- 


, ably enflaves men to the practice of it, 


makes repentance as uneafy and difficult 
as it is to “ pluck out a right eye, and cut 


«off a right hand,” Matt. v. 29, 30. as 


WO: Painf 
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ainful as dying, as “ crucifying the fl b. 
R with its 5 oa and x ir lich _ 
— 4 few men will ſubmit to, Rom. viii. 13. th 

z7 Col. iii. 5. | TE 
An habit and cuſtom of fin turns into IM ar 
nature, and 1s as difficultly altered as na- 
ture is: © Can the Ethiopian change his 
% ſkin, or the leopard his ſpots? then 
% may you alſo do good, who are accu- 


& ſtomed to do evil,” Fer. xiii. 23. tu 
Some ſins are of ſuch a hardening na- Sf 
ture, that few men who are once entangled th 


by them can ever break the ſnare ; ſuch as of 
adultery, or the love of ſtrange women, of IM ſu 
whom Solomon tells us, „Her houſe in- 
e clineth unto death, and her paths unto 
« the dead: none that go unto her return 
„ again, neither take they hold of the paths 
c of life *, Prov. ii. 18, 19. 
Covetouſneſs i is ſuch another hardening 
Fin, that our Saviour telts us, „It is eaſier 
1 for a camel to go through the eye of a 
.«« needle, than for a rich man to enter in- 
„ to heaven;” thoſe who love and thoſe 
who truſt in their riches, Matt. xi. 23, 
24, 25. 

Thoſe who have been once enlightened, 
and fall back again into infidelity ; who 
have been inſtructed in the reaſons of faith, 
and the motives of obedzence 3 who "ave 


: 5 * Sce Prov. v. 23. al vi. 22, 23. 27, 28. 
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had the heavenly ſeed of God's word ſown 
in their hear ts, but have not brought forth 
the fruits of it; are near the curſe of bar- 
ren ground, which drinketh in the dews 
and rain of heaven, © and brings forth 
« briars and thorns which is rejected, and 
« is nigh unto curſing, whoſe end is to 
« be burnt,” Heb. vi. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

When men obſtinately reſiſt the 
tual motions and ſolicitations of the Holy 
Spirit, he withdraws from them, and gives 
them up to their own counſels, as we leave 
off perfrading thoſe who will not be per- 
ſuaded. 

And when the Spirit of God forſakes 
ſuch men, the evil ſpirit ſeizeth them, 
that ſpirit which 8 in the children of 
diſobedience, Eph. ii. 3. For the world 
is divided into the kingdom of darkneſs 
and the kingdom of light, Col. i. 13. and 
thoſe who are not under the government 
of the Divine Spirit, “ are led captive by 
« the devil at his will,” 2 Tim. ii. 6. and 
therefore our Saviour hath taught us to 
pray to be delivered from ev il, aroTou Tornpovy 
from the evil one, that is, from the devil; 
for that is a hopeleſs ſtate, when God gives | 
us up to the government of evil ſpmits :' 
nay, when men harden themſelves in fins 
they are rejected by the good providence 
of God, which ſecures good men from, or 

5 delivers 
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delivers them out of temptations, as our 
Saviour taught us to pray, © Lead us not 
into temptation ;” as a father keeps a 
watchful eye over a dutiful child, to pre- 
ſerve him from any harm, and to chuſe 
the moſt proper condition and circum- 
ſtances of life for him, but ſuffers a pro- 
digal to go where he pleaſes, and undo 
himſelf as faſt as he can. And whoever 
conſiders the weakneſs and folly of human 
nature, and the power of temptations, 
muſt needs conclude that man given up 
to ruin, who is rejected by the good ſpirit 
of God, and caſt ont of the care of his 
providence. 15 


Into this miſerable ſtate men may bring 


themſelves by fin, which, though it does 


not make them uncapable of mercy, if 
they do. 5 yet it makes it. morally 
impoſſible that they ſhould repent. It is 
this the apoſtle to the Hebrews warns 
againſt, from the example of the hardneſs 
and infidelity of the Iſraelites in the wil- 
derneſs, of whom God ſware, that they 
ſhould not enter into his reſt; as appears 
from the applications he himſelf makes of 
it, Heb. iii. 12, 13. © Take heed, brethren, 
„ Teſt there be in any of yon an evil heart 

4 of unbelief, in departing from the living 
* God: but exhort one another daily, while 


} 
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« it is calledito-day, leſt any of yorr be hare 
« dened thro”. the deceitfulneſs of fin.” 
This is a plain account of that great que- 
ſtion concerning the length of the day of 
grace. Men may out- live the time of re- 
pentance, may ſo harden themſelves in fin; 
as to make their repentance morally impoſ . 
ſible, but they cannot out- live the mercies 
of God to true penitents. This is reaſon 
enough to difcourage men from delaying 
their repentance, and indulging themſelves 
in a vicious courſe of life, ( leſt they 
« ſhould be hardened by the deceitfulneſs 
« of ſin,” and ſhould be forfaken by God: 
but it is no reafon to dĩſcourage true peni- 
tents from truſting in the mercy of God, 
how late ſoever their repentance be: for 
while we live in this world, the door of 
grace and mercy is not ſhut againſt true 
Peniten ts 5 1 
(3.) But yet the reaſons for lengthening 
the day of grace and mercy do not reach 
beyond this life. This ſufficiently appears 


from what I have already ſaid; and for a 


further confirmation of it, 1 ſhall only add 
but this one comprehenſive reaſon, viz. 
That the grace of the goſpel is confined to 
the church; and therefore this life is the 
only time to obtain the remiſſion of our 
ſins, and a title to future glory. We 
ſhall be finally abſolved from all o 8 
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and rewarded with eternal life at the day 
of judgment ; but we muſt ſue out our 
pardon, and make our calling and elec- 
tion ſure in this world. | | 


The goſpel of Chriſt, which is the go- 5 
ſpel of grace, and contains the promiſes of WW pia 
rdon and immortal life, is preached on- r 
to men on earth, and concerns none gra 
elſe. 6 wh 
For this reaſon Chriſt became man, vat 
clothed with fleſh . and blood as we are, WM anc 
that he might be the Saviour of mankind ; ¶ ear 
which he need not have done, had not her 
their ſalvation been to be wrought in this IM wo 
world: for could they have been faved in MW her 
the next, his grace might have met them MW wh 
foon enough there. And therefore at the poſ 
birth of our Saviour the angels ſang, but 
«. Glory be to God in the higheſt, on in 
„ earth peace, good-wilt towards men, chu 
Lule. ii. 14. | | of 
The ſacrifice of Chriſt upon the croſs IM nev 
(as all Jewiſh ſacrifices, which were types hin 
of the ſacrifice of the croſs, were), was of- and 
fered for the expiation of the ſins of living WW ore 
men, or at leaſt conſidered as living, not MW and 
of the dead. | 1 a ma 
He carried his blood into heaven, (as wo 
the high-prieſt did the blood of the ſacri- Ml tre: 
fice into the holy of holies) there to make but 


expiation, and to intercede for us: 2 tor 


O 
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this interceſſion, though made in heaven, 
relates only to men on earth, as his facri- 
fice did. The earthly tabernacle was a 

pe of the church on earth; and that on- 
ly. and the worſhippers in it, were ex- 
piated by ſacriſi ce... - 

There are two ſacraments whereby the 
grace of the goſpel is applied to us, and 
which are the ordinary means of our ſal- 
vation, Baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper; 
and they are confined to the church on 
earth; and if they have not their effect 
here, they cannot have it in the next 
world. Theſe unite us to Chriſt, as mem- 
bers of his body; and then the Holy Spirit, 
which animates the body of Chriſt, takes 
poſſeſſion of us, renews and fanctiſies us; 
but if we prove dead and barren branches 
in this ſpiritual vine, if the cenſures of the 
church do not cut us off from the body 
of Chriſt, death will; and then we can 
never be re-united to him, nor ſaved by 
him in the next world. Faith in Chriſt, 


and repentance from dead works, are the 


great goſpel terms of pardon and falvationy 
and theſe are confined to this world : there 
may be ſomething like them in the next 
world ; ſuch a faith as makes the devils 
tremble, ſuch repentance as is nothing elfe 
but deſpairing agonies, and a hopeleſs. and 


tormenting remorſe: but ſuch à faith asg 


purifieth 


purifieth the heart, as conquers this preſent ſoon 

world, and brings forth the fruits of righ- | fouls | 
teouſneſs; ſuch a repentance, as reforms ſerabl 
our lives, as undoes all our paſt fins, as re- I rewar 
dreſſes the injuries we have done to our day 0! 
neighbours, and the ſcandal we have given of ba 
to the world; ſuch a faith, and ſuch a re- « fay 
pentance, which alone age the true Chri- © YE 
ſtian graces of faith and repentance, are Kir 
proper only for this liſe, and can be exer- fou 

eiſed only in this life, while we have this on 


world to conquer, and the fleſh to ſubdue I ee 
to the ſpirit, while we can reſtore our ill - 6 anc 
gotten riches, and ſet a viſible example of Bu 
piety. and virtue. os ; the n« 
From hence it is very evident, that no an n 


man who dies in a ſtate of ſin and impeni- a ſtat 
tence can be ſaved by Chriſt, and by the mall 
grace of the goſpel, in the world; for the ſtate 
Whole miniſtration of goſpel- grace is con- ſure 
fined to this life; and if they cannot be l 
ſaved by Chriſt, I know no other name his w 
whereby they can be ſaved; and thus conſe 
death puts an end to all the flattering hopes 
of ſinners. dying 
3. Now if this life be our only ſtate of | hang 
trial and probation for eternity, if death any f 
puts a final end to onr day of grace and you i 
the time of working; then death muſt (.. 
tranſlate us to an immutable and unchange- to ou 
able ſtate. By this I do not mean, K. 2 final 
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ſoon as we go out of theſe bodies, our 
ſouls will immediately be as happy or mi- 
ſerable as ever they ſhall be: the perfect 
rewards of good men are reſerved for the 
day of judgement;/as the final puniſhments 
of bad men are; when our Lord“ ſhall 
« fay to thoſe on his right hand, Come 
„ye bleſſed of my father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the 
« foundation of the world: and to them 
« on the left hand, Go ye curſed into 
« everlaſting fire, prepared for the devil 
« and his angels,” Matth. xxv. 34, 414. 
But though the happineſs or miſeries of 
the next world may increaſe, yet the ſtate 
can never alter: that is, if we ſhall die in 
a ſtate of grace and favour with God, we 
ſhall always continue fo; if we die in a 
Rate of fin, under the wrath and diſplea- 
ſure of God, there is no altering our flat 
in the other world ; we muſt abide under 
his wrath for ever. This is the neceſſary 
confequence of what 1 have already faid, 
which all aimed at this point, that once 
dying puts us in an immutable and un- 
changeable ſtate: and thereforel ſhall wave 
any further proof of this, and only deſire 
you ſerioufly to conſider of it. 
(i.) Now, firſt, ſince death puts an end 
to our day of grace, and determines our 


final ſtate forever, and this death * | 
« 
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but once; all men muſt confeſs of what 


mighty conſequence it is to die well, that 
death may find us well diſpoſed and well 
prepared for another world. Men uſe 
their utmoſt prudence and caution in doing 
that which can be done but once for their 
whole lives, eſpecially if the happineſs of 
their whole lives depends on it; for no 
error can be corrected in what is to be 
done but once; and certainly we have 
much more reaſon to prepare to die once; 
which reſtrains us to an immutable ſtate 
of happineſs or miſery. This ought to be 
the work and buſineſs of our whole lives, 
to prepare for death, which comes but 
but that once is for eternity. What 
pardonable folly is it for any man to be 
rprifed by death! to fall into the grave 
without thinking of it! To commit a mi- 
Rake which may be retrieved again, to be 
guilty of ſome neglect or inadvertency, 
when the hurt we ſuffer by it may be re- 
paired by future diligence and caution, is 
much more excuſeable, becauſe it is not 
ſo fatal and irreparable folly. In this caſe 
experience may teach wiſdom, and wiſdom 
is a good purchaſe, though we may pay 


dear for it: but a wiſe man will uſe great 


caution in making an experiment, which 
if it fail, will coſt him his life, becauſe 
that can never be tried a ſecond time; and 
34 2 EXPETIENCE 
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experience is of no uſe in ſuch things as 
can be done but once. | ben ins: 
And this is the caſe of dying: we can 
die but once; and if we miſcarry that 
once, we are undone for ever: and what 
confidering man would make ſuch dange- 
rous experiments as ſinners do every day, 
when their ſouls are the price of the ex- 
periment? who would try how long death 
will delay its coming ? how long he may 
{in on ſafely without thinking of death or 


judgment? whether death will give him 


timely notice to repent ; or whether God 
will give him grace to repent, if he does? 


who would venture the infinite hazards of 


a death-bed repentance ; whether after 2 
long life of fin and wickedneſs, a few. di- 
ſtrated, confuſed, and almoſt deſpairing 
ſighs and groans will carry him to heaven? 
If ſuch bold adventurers as theſe, when 
they have diſcovered their miſtake and fol- 
ly, could return back into this world, and 


live over their lives again, the hazard were 


not ſo great: but this is an experiment not 
to be twice made. If they fin on till they 
harden themſelves in ſin, and are forſaken 


of the grace of God; if death comes long 


before they expected, and cuts them off 
by ſurpriſe and without warning; if their 


dying and deſparing agonies and horrors 
thould not prove a truly godly ſorrow, - 


not 
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not tha at repentance to ſalvation never to 
be repented of, they are loſt, to eternity, 
And what wiſe mai) would expoſe his ſoul 
to ſuch hazard as this ? who would not 
take care to make his calling and election 
ſure before death comes ; and in a matter 
of ſuch infinite concefnment, wherein one 
miſcarriage is irreparable, to prevent dan- 
— at a diſtance? 

We hence learn, how neceſſary it 
1s — thoſe who begin well to perſevere 
unto the end. It is the concluſion of our 
Ives which determines our future ſtate; 
as God expreſly tells by his prophet Eze- 
kiel, Ezet. xvini. 21, 22, 24. © If the-wic- 
« ked will turn from all his fins that he 
« hath committed, and keep my ſtatutes, 
« and do that which; is lawful and right, 
„ he ſhall ſurely live, he ſhall not die: 
« all his tranſgreſſions that he hath gom- 
« mitted, they ſhall not be mentioned un- 
« to him; ; in his righteouſneſs that he 
« hath done he ſhall live---But when the 
« righteous turneth away from his righ- 
« teouſneſs, and committeth iniquity, and 
t doth according to all the abominations 
« that the wicked man doth, ſhall he live? 
All the righteouſneſs that he hath done 
* ſhall not be mentioned; in his treſpaſs 
* that he hath treſpaſſed, and in his fin 
* "that he hath ſinned, n them . die he 
$6 ie.“ 
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to tc die.” And throughout the New Teſta» 
y. ment the reward is promiſed only to thoſe 
al who continue to the end. And what I 
pt have now diſcourſed gives a plain account 
n of this: for our whole life is a ſtate of trial 
T and probation ; and if we leave off before 
e our work be done, if we ſtop or run back- 
n wards before we come to the end of our 


race, we muſt loſe our reward, our crown. 
t The Chriſtian life is a ſtate of warfare, and 
- we know the laſt battle gives the final con- 
F queſt: and this cannot be otherwiſe ; be- 
; cauſe what comes laſt undoes what went 
a before. When a wicked man turns from 
. his wickedneſs, and does good, God, in 
infinite mercy, through the merits and 
mediation of Chriſt, will forgive his fins, 
becauſe he has put them away from him, 
and undone them by repentance and a new _ 
life. When a righteous man turns from 
his righteouſneſs, and does wickedly, his 
righteouſneſs ſhall be forgotten, becauſe 
he has renounced it, and parted with it, 
and is a righteous man no longer. Now, 
when God comes to judge the world, he 
will judge men as he then finds them; he 
will not then enquire what they have been, 
but what they are: he will not condemn 
a righteons man becauſe he has been wic- 
ked, nor juſtify a wicked man becauſe he 
has been righteous; for this would be to 
Uh 1 puniſh 
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puniſh the righteous, and to reward the 
wicked. Such as we are when we die, 
ſuch we ſhall continue for ever; and there- 
fore it is the laſt ſcene of our lives which 
determines our future ſtate. 

And ſhould not this make us very jealous 
and watchful over ourſelves? Heb. iii. 12. 
% To take heed leſt there be in any of us 
an evil heart of unbelief, in departing 
from the living God.” Heb. xii. 15. 
« Looking diligently leſt any man fail of 
ee the grace of God; leſt any root of bit- 
« terneſs ſpringing up, trouble you, and 
thereby many be defiled ; leſt after we 
* have eſcaped the pollutions of the world, 
„ through the knowledge of the Lord 
and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, we are again 
* entangled therein, and overcome, and: 
. it happen to us according to the true 
proverb, The dog is turned to his vomit. 
« again, and the ſwine that was waſhed 
* to her wallowing in the mire.” This, 
as the ſame apoſtle tells us, « makes our 
latter end worſe than the beginning: for 
« it had been better for us not to have 
« known the way of righteouſneſs, than 
„ after we have known. it to turn from: 
« the holy commandment delivered to 
% us. 2 Pei. ii. 0, 21, 22. 77 

Let thoſe conſider this who have been 


bleſſed with a religious education, and. 


trained 
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trained up in the exerciſes of piety and 


virtue; who have preſerved themſelves 
from the pollutions of youthful luſts, and 
ſpent their vigorous age in the ſervice of 
God z can you be contented to loſe all thoſe 


| hopeful beginnings, to loſe all your tri- 


umphs and victories over the world and 
the fleſh ? when you have outrid all the 
ſtorms and hurricanes of a tempting world 
for ſo many years, will you ſuffer your- 
ſelves to be ſhipwrecked in the haven ? 


when you are come within view of the 


promiſed land, will you fuffer your hearts 
to fail you ? will you then murmur and re- 
bel againſt God, and die in the wilderneſs ? 

There has been a very warm diſpute 
about the perſeverance of ſaints, whether 
thoſe who are once in a ſtate of grace ſhall 
always continue ſo? I will not undertake 


to decide this controverſy ; but this much 


1 will ſay, (and that, I think, is all that is 
needful for a Chriſtian to know about it) 
that to be in a ſtate of grace, is to have an 
inward principle of holineſs, which brings 
forth the fruit of a holy life; then to per- 
ſevere in a ſtate of grace, is to preſevere in 
the practice of holineſs and virtue: that 


many who have begun well, and have 


thought themſelves, and have been thought 


by others, to be truly good men, have - 


afterwards been overcome by the tempta- 
d tions 


f — 
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tions of the world, and deſiled themſelves 
with the impure luſts of it: that if ſuch 
men ever were good men, and in a ſtate of 
we they fall from grace when they for- 
ike the paths of holineſs; and that thoſe 
who'do thus fall away, who, after pro- 
miling beginnings, do all the abominations 
of the wicked, and live and die in ſuch a 
Tate, ſhall never enter into heaven. We 
ſhall receive our final doom and ſentence, 
according to that ſtate and condition in 
winch death finds us. What is ſaid upon 
another account, that we muſt call no man 
happy before death, is true in this ſenſe : 
No man 1s a conqueror but he who dies 
ſo: thoſe men deceive themſelves, who 
. confidently pretend to be ſtill in a ſtate of 
grace and favour with God, becauſe for- 
merly they were good men, though now 
they are grown very bad. This is to per- 
ſevere in a ſtate of favour with God with- 
out perſevering in holineſs; ; which over- 
throws the goſpel of our Saviour, and will 
- miſerably deceive thoſe men who have no 
better foundation for their hopes. | 
(3.) We hence learn how dangerous it 


is to die in the actual commiſſion of any 


known and wilful fin. Such men go into 
the other world, and go to judgment with 
actual guilt upon them: they die in their 
n; — they could mot repent of them 
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before they died, becauſe they died in the f 


commiſſion of them, and there is no repen- 
tance, and therefore no pardon in the next 
world. This has been, and very often is 
the miſerable, and, I fear, the hopeleſs ſtate 


of a great many ſinners. | How many are 


there, who not only drink themſelves into 
2 fever, which takes ſome time to kill 
them, and gives them ſome time to repent 
of their ſins, and to aſk God's pardon ; 
but drink themſelves dead, or, which is 
much at one as to this caſe, drink away 
their reaſon and ſenſes, and then fall from 
their horſes, or down a precipice, and pe- 
riſh by ſome evil accident; or when they 
are inflamed with wine, forget their old 
friendſhips, and fall by each other's hands ? 
how many others have periſhed in the very 
act of adultery, or, which is much the 
_ in guarrelling for a ſtrumpet, in the 
and fury of luſt? how many die in 
the very act of theft and robbery ? All ſuch 
men receive the preſent puniſhment of 
their ſins in this world, and carry the un- 
repented guilt of them into the next; and 
if men ſhall be damned who die in their 
ſins without repentance, ſuch mens con- 
dition is deſperate. And this may be the 
caſe of any man who ventures upon a wil- 
ful ſin; he may die in the very act of it, 
and then his repentance will come too late 
ft in 
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in the next world: and this ſo often hap. 
pens, that no wiſe man would venture his 
ſoul upon it. | 

But there are two fins eſpecially which 
this conſideration ſhould deter men from, 

v:2. duelling and ſelf- murder. 
When men have ſuch a reſentment of 
affronts and injuries, as to revenge them- 
ſelves with their ſwords, and either to thirſt 
after each other's blood, or at leaſt to ſtake 
their lives, and to venture killing, or being 
killed, to decide the quarrel; theſe men 
have the hearts of murderers, who would 
kill if they could, or at leaſt would venture 
killing their brother, to appeaſe their re- 
ſentment or revenge, which is a mortal and 
murdering revenge, whether it murder or 
not: and therefore if ſuch men fall in the 
quarrel, as many do, without time to aſk 
God's pardon with their laſt breath, they 
die 'under the guilt of murder unrepent- 
ed of; though they do not kill, but are 
killed, yet they die with murderous in- 
tentions, with a mortal hatred and re- 
venge ; for they would have killed if they 
could. And St John tells us, He that 
ce hateth his brother is a murderer, and 
« we know that no murderer hath eternal 
« life abiding an him,” 1 John iii. 15. So 
that theſe duellers do not only venture 
their lives, but their ſouls too, if they fall 
mw in 
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in the quarrel ;/ and how little ſoever they 
value their lives, it is a little too much to 
pawn their ſouls upon a point of honour. 

As for ſelf- murder, if we will allow) it 
to be a fin, it is certain that no man who- 
commits it can repent of it in this world; 
and there is no pardon for ſins in the next 
world, which are not repented of in this. 
And yet why we ſhould not think it as great 
a ſin to murder ourſelves, as to murder our 
brother, 1 cannot imagine; for it has all 
the marks of a very great fin upon it. 

It is as much murder to. kill ourſelves, 
as it is to kill another man; and therefore 
it is a breach of the ſixth commandment, 
Thou ſhalt not kill.” The reaſon againſt 
murder is the ſame, For in the image 
« of God made he man,” Gen. ix. 6. and 
he who kills himſelf deſtroys God's image, 
as much as he who kills another man... 
The more unnatural the ſin is, or the 
greater obligations we have to preſerve: 
the life of the perſons whom we Eill, the 
greater the fin is. To murder a: kind: 
friend, and a benefactor, is a greater evil 
than to murder a ſtranger ; to murder A. 
parent or a child, a wife or a huſband, is 
ſtill a greater evil, becauſe — are ſo 
much nearer to ourſelves : if the 
nearneſs of the relation 1 the ſin, 
nv body is ſo geax to us as ourſelves, 1.08; 

therefore 
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therefore there is no ſuch unnatural mur- | 


der as this. | | ach 
Ihe excuſes which are made for ſelf- mur- 
der will not juſtify the murder of any 
other man in the world. Though we 
ſhould ſee a friend whom we love like 
ourſelves labouring under intolerable pains, 
or inſupportable misfortunes or calami- 


ties of life ; though he ſhould importune 


and beſeech us to put an end to his ſuffer- 
ing, by putting an end to a miſerable life; 
though out of great kindneſs and compaſ- 
ſion we heartily deſire to follow him to 
his grave, yet we muſt not kill him; 
Neither the laws of God nor man will al- 
low this. And yet if ſelf- love be the mea- 
ſure of our love to other men, and will 
juſtify ſelf- murder, when we are grown 
weary of life, when we either deſpiſe the 
world, or think it beſt to make our. eſcape 
out of it ; I cannot imagine why we may 
not do- the ſame kindneſs for a friend or 
brother when he deſires, as we may do for 
ourſelves : the reaſon is the ſame in both; 
and if it will not juſtify both, it can juſtify 
neither. 
For there is no foundation that I know 
\of for what ſome pretend, that God has 
given us greater power over our own lives, 
than over other mens. We find no fuch 
power given us in ſcripture, Which is the 
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only revelation of God's will; and I am 
ſure nature teaches us no ſuch thing; nay, 
nature teaches the quite contrary. ' The 
natural averſion to death, and the natural 
principles of ſelf-preſervation, were not 


only intended to make us cautious of any 


hurt or miſchief which other men may do 
us, but to make us careful to do no hurt 
to, much leſs to deſtroy ourſelves; and 
therefore the voice of Nature is, that we 
muſt preſerve our own lives and 

When God made us, he did not — 
us the abſolute lords and maſters of our- 
ſelves; we cannot diſpoſe of ourſelves as 
we pleaſe, but are his creatures and fub- 


jects, and muſt receive laws from him; 
and that in ſuch inſtances wherein the in- 


jury is only done to ourſelves. We muſt 
not abuſe our own bodies by intemperance 
and Juxury, or luſt, though neither the 
public, or any private perſons are injured 
by it: and if we have not power over our 
own bodies in leffer inſtances, TOI lefs 
to kill them. 

And if it be a fin to deſtroy our own. 
lives, it is the moſt mortal and damning. 
an, for it deſtroys foul and body together, 
becauſe it makes our repentance impoſ- 
ſible; unleſs men can repent of their fin, 
and obtain God's pardon for it, before 


they have committed it, or can repent” and 
obtain 
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obtain their pardon in the next world, 
Did men ſeriouſly conſider this, it is im- 
poſſible that the - greateſt ſhame: and infa- 
my, want or ſuffering, or whatever it is 
that makes them weary of life, ſhould be 
thought ſo intolerable, as to make them 
force their paſſage into the other world to 
eſcape it, when ſuch a violent und unna- 
tural eſcape will coſt them their ſouls. 
Men may be in ſuch evil circumſtances as 
may make death deſirable; but no con- 
ſidering man will exchange the ſufferings 
of this life, for the endleſs miſeries of the 
next. If we cannot deſtroy our lives, 
and put an end to our preſent ſufferings, 
without deſtroying our ſouls too, we muſt 
be contented to live on, and bear our 
lot patiently in this world; which, what- 
ever it is, is much more eaſy and tolerable 
than to be eternally miſerable. 

And yet God forbid that I ſhould pro- 
nounce a final and peremptory ſentence 
upon all thoſe unfortunate perſons who 
have died by their own hands. We know 
not what allowances God may wake for 
ſome mens opinion of the lawfulneſs of it, 
and for the diſtraction - of other mens 
thoughts and paſſions, through a ſettled 
melancholy, or ſome violent temptation. 
My buſineſs is not to limit the ſovereign 
and * grace of God, but to — 
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clare the nature of the thing, according 

to the terms of the goſpel. To murder 
ourſelves, is the moſt unnatural murder; 
it is a damning fin, and ſuch as no man 
can repent of in this world : and there- 

fore, unleſs God forgive it without re- 
pentance, it can never be forgiven ; and 
the goſpel of Chriſt gives us no commiſ- 

ſion to preach forgiveneſs of fin without 

repentance. | The goſpel-grace, which on- 
ly forgives penitents, cannot fave ſuch 
men; and he is a very bold man, and 

ventures very far upon unpromiſed and 
uncovenanted mercy, who will commit a 
ſin which the grace of the goſpel cannot 
pardon. | 

All that IJ have to add under this head, 
is the caſe of thoſe who die in deſpair of 
God's mercy. This is commonly thought a \ Bb 
very hopeleſs ſtate ; for to deſpair of the 3 
mercy of God is a great fin, and therefore 
ſuch men die in the actual commiſſion of 
ſin unrepented of, and byſtanders are apt 


than their final doom and ſentence, And 
yet many times we ſee men labouring un- 
der deſpair in their laſt agonies, who have, 
to all outward appearance, lived very in- 
nocent and virtuous lives; and it is hard to 
judge ſo ſeverely of them as to think they 
were ſecret hypocrites, and that God has 

2 finally 
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finally rejected them, becauſe they paſs 
uch a ſevere judgement upon themſelves. 
»Now, I confeſs, deſpair is as uncom- 
fortable a ſtate as any man can die in ; but 
i cannot think it ſo fatal and dangerous as 
ſome imagine: for let us conſider what 
the nature of deſpair is, and wherein the 
ſinfulneſs of it confiſts. 
To di{believe the promiſes of grace and 
mercy made to true penitent ſinners by 
Jeſus Chriſt, is infidelity, not deſpair : and 
this indeed is a great and unpardonable 
lin; for it is to renounce the faith of 
Chriſt, and the grace of the goſpel. But 
this 1s not what we commonly call deſpair. 
Such men believe the goſpel of Chriſt, and 
all the promiſes of it, as firmly as others 


do: they do not doubt but God will for- 
give all true penitents through the merits ' 


and mediation of Jeſus Chriſt ; and there- 
fore are as true and ſincere believers as 
thoſe who do not deſpair: but their 
deſpair is in the application of theſe pro- 
miſes to themſelves; that is, they fear that 
they are not within the terms and condi- 
tions of goſpel-grace; that they are not 
true penitents ; that their day of grace 
is expired, and now they ſhall not receive 
the bleſſing, though, as Eſau did, they 
Feek it earneſtly with tears; or, it * 
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that they are reprobates, Who have no 


right to the promiſes of the goſpel. 


Now, if theſe men may upon all other 
accounts be very good Chriſtians, but are 


either oppreſſed with melancholy, or di- 
ſturbed with falſe and miſtaken notions of 


religion; can we think that their melan- ' 


choly, or miſtakes, which make them pats 
fo falſe a judgement upon themſelves, ſhalt 
make God condemn them too, who knows 
them better than they know themſelves ? 
Should a man who has a delirious fancy 
accuſe himfelf of theft, or murder, or 


treaſon, which he was never guilty of; 


would a juſt and righteous judge, who 
certainly knows that he is not guilty of 
thoſe crimes, condemn him, only becauſe 
he condemns himſelf? Suppoſe a man who 
is in the right way to heaven ſhould be 
perſuaded by fome travelers he meets 
that he has miſtaken his way, and upon 
this he ſhould fall into great horrors and 
agonies, and give himfetf for loſt ; is this 


man ever the farther off of heaven, becauſe 


he is perſuaded that he has miſtaken the 
ways 3 


The falſe judgements dying men make 


of themſelves, either through enthuſiaſm, 
preſumption, or deſpair, ſhould not deter- 
mine their final ſtate. Men may go to hell 


with all the triumphs of a deluded fancy, 
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which promiſes nothing leſs than eternal 
glories; and thoſe who go trembling out 
of this world, may find themſelves happi- 


IF miſtaken in the next. It is a wrong 
notion of juſtifying faith, which makes 
men conclude deſpz air to be ſo damnin 

and unpardonablefa fin. If juſtifying faith 
were nothing elſe but a ſtrong belief and 
perſuaſion that we are juſtified, there 
were good reafon to conclude deſpair to be 
a mortal fin, becauſe it is a direct contra- 
diction to juſtifying faith. Nay, if the 
juſtifying act of faith were an actual re- 
| hance and recumbency on Chrift for ſal- 
vation, deſpair muſt be very mortal; be- 
cauſe while men are under thoſe agonies, 
they do not, they cannot rely on Chriſt 
for falvation ; for they believe that Chriſt 
haas caſt them off, and will not fave them. 
But to believe in Chriſt, that he is the 
Saviour of the world, that. he has made 
expiation for our ſins, and intercedes for 
us at the right Hand of God, and is able to 
fave to the uttermoſt all thoſe, that come 
unto God by him ; that he will ſave all 
true penitent ſinners, and will ſave us if 
we be true penitents : 1 fay, if ſach a faith 
as this, when it brings forth the genuine 
Fruits of repentance and a holy li e, be a 
true juſtifying faith, this is conſiſtent with 
| the Blackeſt deſpa 1 and then men may 
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bei in a juſtified ſtate, though they are ne- 
ver ſo ſtrongly perſuaded that they are re- 
robatess A very good man may have 


his fancy diſturbed, and may paſs a falſe 


judgment upon himſelf ; but this is no 


reaſon for God to condemn. him, no more 
than God will juſtify a preſuming and en- 
thuſiaſtie hypocrite, becauſe he juſtifies 
himſelf. 

(4.) If death puts a final end to our 
work and labour, and ſhuts up our ac- 
counts, then it concerns ns to do all the 
good we can while we live: © Whatever 
“ Our hand findeth to do, we ſhould do it 
« with all our might, feeing there is no 
7 wiſdom, nor knowledge, nor working 
« in the grave, whither we are haſt⸗ 
« ing.” Not that the next world is an idle 


and unadtive ſtate, where we ſhall know 


nothing, and have nothing to do; but 
death puts an end to our working for the 
other world: nothing can be brought to 
our account at the day of judgment, but the 


good we do while we hve here; for this 


only we ſhall receive our reward propor- 
tionable to the increaſe and wiſe i nn, 
ment of our talents. 

And is not this a good reaſon why we 
ſhould begin to ſerve. God 5 and 
take all opportunities of doing good, ſince 


we have . a ſhort life to work in for 


1 eternity 1 
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eternity ? There are great and glorious re- 
wards: e for good men; but thoſe 
ſhall have the brighteſt crowns who do 
tlie moſt good in the world, who“ are 
rich in good works, and lay, up for 
4 themſelves treaſures in heaven.” 

Indeed, the meaneſt place in heaven is x 
kappjngls too great for us to concerve ; L 
much greater than our greateſt 
deſerts: but — our bountiful Lord will 
reward all the good ſervice we do, why 
thould we neglect doing any good, when 
fuch neglects will leſſen our reward? _ 
thould we be contented to loſe any d 
of glory? This is a holy ambition to be 
as good and to be as rr as God can 
make W 
I!his is never thouglit of by thoſe mem 

* have no greater deſigns then to eſcape 
hell; but as for the glories of heaven, 
| they can be contented with the leaſt ſhare 
of them. No man will ever get to hea- 
ven, who ſo deſpiſes the glories of it: and 
if a late repentance ſhould open your eyes 
not only to ſee your ſins, but to dhe your 
opinions of this world and the next, yet 
we. can never recal our paſt time; and 
that little time-that'remains, which is the 
very dregs and ſediments of our lives, the 
dead and unactive ſcene, will miniſter very 
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it did, we are capable of doing very little; 


and if we get to heaven, that will be all: 
but the bright and triumphant crowns 
ſhall be beſtowed upon thoſe who have im- 
proved their time and their talents better. 
It is the good we do while we live that 
ſhall be rewarded ; and therefore we muſt 
take care to do good while we live. It is 
well when men who do no good while 
they live, will remember to do fome 
when they die : but if God ſhould accept. 
ſuch preſents as theſe, yet it will make 
great abatements in the account, that they - 
keep their riches themſelves as long as 
they could, and would part with nothing 
to God, till they could keep it no longer. 
It is not the gift, but the mind of the giver 
that is accepted. Under the goſpel, God 
is pleaſed with a living ſacrifice; but the 
offerings of the dead (and ſuch theſe teſta- 
mentary charities are, which are intended 
to have no effect as long as we live) are 
no better than dead ſacrifices; and it may 
be queſtioned whether they will be brought 


into the account of our lives, if we do no 


good while we live. The caſe is different 
as to thoſe who did all the good they could 
while they lived, and when they ſaw they 
could live no longer, took care to do good 
after death. Such ſurviving charities as 


our 
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our account: when ſach men are removed 
Into the other world, they are doing good 
in this world ſtill, they have a ſtock a-go- 
ing below, the increaſe and 1mprovements 
of which will follow them into the other 
world. Men who have been charitable 
all their lives, may prolong their charity 
after death: and this will be brought to 
the account of their lives: but I cannot 
fee how a charity which commences after 
death, can be called doing good while we 


live; and then tit cannot belong to the ac- 


count of our lives. All that can be ſaid 
for it is this; that they make their wills, 
whereby they bequeath theſe charities, 
while they live; and therefore their be- 
queathing theſe charities is an act of their 
ves; but they never intend they ſhall 
take place while they live, but after their 
death. And when they never intended 
their charity to be an a& of their lives, 
- Iknow not why God ſhould account it ſo. 
Theſe death-bed charities are too like a 
death-bed repentance; men feem to give 
their eſtates to God and the poor, — 
they part with their ſins, when they can 
bw them no longer. This is much ſuch 
a charity, as it is devotion to bequeath our 
dead bodies to the church or cancel; which 
we would never viſit while we lived. 
But yet, as I have already W 
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this is the only way to prolong our lives, 
and to have an increaſing account after 
death, to lay the foundations of ſome great 
good to the world, which ſhall out-live 
us; which, like ſeed ſown in the earth, 
ſhall ſpring up, and yield a plentiful har- 
veſt, while we ſleep ſweetly in the duſt: 
ſuch as the religious education of our 
children and families, which may propa- 
gate itſelf in the world, and laſt many 
ages after we are dead ; the endowment 
of public ſchools and hoſpitals ; in a word, 
whatever is for the relief of the neceſſities, 
or for the inſtruction and good govern- 
ment of mankind, when we are gone. To 


do good while we live, and to lay deſigns ' 


of great good to fu 


| e generations, will 
both come into o 


account, and this may 
t of our lives. much be- 

ort period of them in this 
world. 8 N 

(C.) If death puts an end to our account, 
methinks a dying-bed is a little of the 
lateſt to begin it; for this is to begin juſt 
where we muſt end. The account of our 
hves 1s. the account of the good or evil we 
have done while we hved : and what ac= 
count can a dying man give of this, who 
has ſpent his whole life in fin and wicked- 
neſs ? If he muſt be judged according to 
what be hath done in the body, how fad 
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is his account, and how impoffible is it 
for him to mend it now? for when he is 
juſt a-dying, it is too late for him to begin 
to live. If „ without holineſs ib man 
« ſhall fee God,” how hopeleſs is his con- 
dition who has lived a wicked and profli- 
gate life all his days; and is now paſt li- 
ving, and therefore paſt living a holy life ? 
A man who is confined to a ſick and dy- 
ing bed 1s incapable of exerciſing the vir- 
tues of life; his time of work is over, al- 
moſt as perfectly over as if he were dead; 
and therefore his account is finiſhed, and 


he muſt expect his reward according to 


what he has already done. 
No, you will ſay, he may ſtill repent of 
his ſins; and a true penitent ſhall find 
mercy even at his laſt gaſp. Now, I readi- 
ly grant, that all true penitents ſhall be 
faved, whenſoever they truly repent ; but 
it is hard to think, that any dying ſor- 
rows, or the dying vows and reſolutions 
of ſinners, ſhall be accepted by God for 
true repentance. The miſtakes of this 
matter are very fatal, and therefore 1 thall 

briefly explain it. | 

In expounding the promiſes of the go- 
ſpel, we muſt take care to reconcile the 
goſpel to itſelf, and not make one part of 
it contradict or overthrow another. Now, 
As "RE goſpel . of fin to true 
repentance, 


repentance, ſo it makes holineſs of life as 
neceſlary a condition of ſalvation as true 


repentance. © Without holineſs no man 


« ſhall ſee God.” Heb; x1. 14. God 


„will render to every man according to 


& his deeds: to them who by a patient 
« continuance in well doing, ſeek for glo- 
« ry, and honour, and immortality, eter- 
cc nal life: but unto them that are con- 
« tentious, and do not only not obey the 


« truth, but obey unrighteouſneſs ; indig- 


« ration and wrath, tribulation and an- 
« guiſh upon every ſoul of man that doth 
* evil; but glory, honour and peace to 
« every man that worketh good.” Rom. 11. 


6, 7, 8, 9, 10.“ Be not deceived, God is 


«© not mocked ; for whatſoever a man ſow- 
* eth, that ſhall he alſo reap: for he that 
« ſoweth to the fleſh, ſhall of the fleſh reap 
* corruption; but he that ſoweth to the 
« ſpirit, ſhall of the ſpirit reap life ever- 


&« laſting.” Gal. vi. 7, 8. The promiſes of 


forgiveneſs to repentance are not more ex- 
preſs than theſe texts are, which declare 


that we ſhall be rewarded according to our 
works: and we have as much reaſon to 


believe theone as the other ; and if we be- 


lieve the goſpel, we muſt believe them 


both : and then repentance and a holy life 
are both neceſſary to ſalvation ; and then 
the dying ſorrows of ſinners, who have 


lived 
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lived very wicked lives, and are paſt mend · 


ing them now, cannot be true ſaving re- 


pentance. If ſorrow for fin, without a 
holy life, can carry men to heaven, then 
Iam ſure holineſs is not neceſſary; then 
men may ſee God without holineſs; and 
then the promiſes of pardon to repentance 
(it this dying ſorrow be true repentafce) 
overthrows the neceſſity of a holy life; 
and the negeſſity of a holy life contradicts 
the promiſes of pardon to ſuch penitents; 
and then either one or both of them muſt 
be falſe. : e 130-7301 
To ſtate this matter plainly, and in a 
few words, we muſt diſtinguiſh: between 
two kinds of repentance ; (1.) The baptiſ- 
mal repentance : (2.) Repentance upon a 
relapſe, or falling into any known and 
wiltul fin. 1, ae 
(I.) By baptiſmal repentance I mean 
that repentance which is neceſſary in adult 
perſons, in order to their receiving Chri- 
ſtian baptiſm. This is the repentance which 
is moſt frequently mentioned in the New 
Teſtament, and to which the promife of re- 


miſſion and forgiveneſs is annexed. This 


our Saviour preached, *“ Repent, for the 
« kingdom of heaven is at hand,” Mat. iv. 
17. this he gave authority to his apoſtles 
to preach, < That repentance and remiſſion 
« of ſins ſhould be preached in his name 

. SD among 
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* among all nations,” Luke xxiv. 47. Now 
this repgntance, both as to Jews and Hea- 
thens; who embraced the faith of Chriſt, 

was renouncing all their former fins, and 
falſe ſuperſtitions, or idolatrous worſhip; 
and this qualiſied them for baptiſm, in 
which they obtained the remiſſion of all 
their ſins, in the name of Chriſt. And for 
this reaſon remiſſion of ſins is promiſed to 
repentance; becauſe all ſuch penitents are 
received to baptiſm, which is the waſhing 
of regeneration, which waſhes away all 
their ſins, and puts them into a ſtate of grace 
and favour with God; as St Peter tells the 
Jews,“ Repent, and be baptized every one 
of you in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, for 
<< the remiſſion of ſins,” Acts ii. 38. And 


much to the ſame purpoſe Annanias told 


St Paul, © Ariſe, and be baptized, wath 
away thy fins, calling on the name of 
« the Lord,” Act, xxii. 17. And I know 
not any one text in the New- Teſtament 
wherein the remiſſion of ſin is abſolutely 
promiſed to repentance, but what muſt be 
underſtobd of this baptiſmal repentance : 


and then repentance and remiſſion of fin 
are inſeparably annexed; becauſe ſuch pe- 


nitents waſſi away all their ſins i in baptiſm, 


and come pure and undefiled out of that 
myſtical rt which! is N open for lin 
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and for uncleanneſs, to waſh in and to be a le 

Now I grant, ſhould any perſon who and 
comes to baptiſm, rightly qualified and eith 
difpoſed, with a ſincere repentance, and mo! 
ſtedfaſt faith in Chriſt, die ſoon after he is Mai 
baptized, before he has time and opportu- alſc 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


nity" to exerciſe any of the graces of the hol 
Chriſtian life, ſuch a man ſhall go to heaven die 
[ Fithout actual holineſs : the remiſſion of 4 
his fins in baptiſm, upon his repentance, . acc 
| will fave him, though he have not time to up 
bring forth the fruits of repentance in æ holy en 

life. And this is the only caſe I know of, ref 
wherein a penitent can be ſaved without {tre 

actual holineſs, viz. at baptiſm, by grace cal 

and regeneration, Only the primitive he 
church, and I think with very good reaſon, mi 

allowed the ſame to martyrdom when it ha 
prevented the baptiſm of young converts ; Ge 

as we know, under the Pagan perſecutions fo! 

young converts, who made bold confeſ- hv 

lions of their faith in Chriſt, were hurried of 

away to martyrdom” before they had op- w! 
portunity of being baptized. But ſuch th 

men were baptized in their own blood, and to 

that ſupplied the want of water-baptiſm, Pe 

which they could not have. Now, in this di 

caſe alſo, if martyrdom be inſtead of bap- tr 

tiſm, as the primitive church thought itz OL 
then, had any heathen been converted from cl 
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a lewd and profligate life to the faith of 
Chriſt, and been immediately apprehended. - 
and hauled to martyrdom, before he could 
either be baptized, or give any other teſti- 
mony of the reformation of his life and 
manners, but by dying a martyr ; this man 
alſo would go to heaven, without actual 
holineſs of life; as a baptized penitent, who 


dies immediately after his baptiſm, ſhall. 


And this ſeems to me to give the beſt 
account of the caſe of the penitent thief 
upon the croſs ; which one example has 
encouraged ſo many ſinners to delay their 
repentance to the lait minute, and has de- 
ſtroyed ſo many ſouls by ſuch delays. His 
caſe ſeems to be this : it is probable he had 
heard of Chriſt, and the fame of his great 


miracles, before; and that opinion forme 
had of him, that he was that Meſſias whom 


God had promiſed to ſend into the world: 
for we can hardly think that any man who 
lived in thoſe days ſhould per heard 
of Chriſt, whoſe fame went through the 
whole nation. But yet the courſe of life 
this thief led, gave him no great curioſity 
to enquire into ſuch matters, till he was ap- 
prehended for robbery, and condemned bo 


die at the ſame time with Chriſt. This ex 


traordinary accident made him more curi- 
ouſly enquire after him, and learn all the 


circumſtances of his apprehenſion ang trial 
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and uſage, and behaviour and anſwers, eſpe- tyrd 
cially when he ſaw him, and was to die vale 
with him: and, in ſhort, he obſerved ſo reaſc 
much as convinced him that he was the ſuch 
true Meſſias, though he ſaw him nailed in A m 
ſo ſhameful a manner to the croſs. 2 mel: 
Now, if this was his caſe, and we muſt Chr. 
ſuppoſe this, or ſomething like it, unleſs crof 
wee will ſay that he was nnraculouſly inſpi- 2 | 


red upon the croſs with the faith of Chriſt, 


without knowing any thing of him before, || 
which has no foundation in the ſtory, and him 
is without any precedent or example; I glor 
ſay, if this was his caſe, according to the Sen 
principles laid down, we muſt grant, that Wor 
if this thief had renounced his wicked the 
courſe of life, and profeſſed his faith in || n 
Chriſt, and been baptized in his name, tho? fax 
he had immediately ſuffered upon the croſs, *. 
he muſt have gone directly to heaven or 3 y 
paradiſe, as Chriſt promiſed him he ſhould; c 
by virtue of remiſſion of all his fins in 1 * 
baptiſm. Nay, we muſt grant further, Ul. 
that if inſtead of baptiſm, he had at that 8 
time died a martyr for the profeſſion of GO 
his faith in Chriſt ; this would have ſup- do 
plied the place of baptiſm, and have tranſ- *. 
lated him to paradiſe. All then that we ere 
have to enquireis, whether his confeſſion of = 


Chriſt upon the croſs, might not as well 
\ fupply the want of water-baptiſm, as mar- de 
. tyrdom 3 6 
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tyrdom ; nay, whether it were not equi- 
valent to martyrdom itſelf, and might _ 


reaſonably be accepted by our Saviour as 
ſuch. Water-baptiſm he could not have; 
a martyr he could not die, for he died a 
melafactor; but he confeſſed his faith in 
Chriſt when he ſaw him hanging upon the 
croſs, which was a more glorious: act of 
faith than to have died upon the-croſs for 


him. - He confefled Chriſt when his own 


diſciples fled from: him, and when Peter 
himſelf denied him; and diſcovered his 
glory through the meaneſt diſguife that 
ever it was concealed under, even in this 
world ; and why ſhould not this paſs for 
the faith and — — of martyrdom ? 
And then the thief upon the croſs was 
ſaved as by baptiſm ; which is, „ not the 


putting away the filth of the fleſh, but 


« the anſwer of a good conſcience towards 


„ God,” 1 Pet. iii. 2 1. Which deſcription 


of baptiſm gives us a plain reaſon Why 
martyrdom ſhould ſupply the place of bap- 
tiſm, and is as good a reaſon why the thiet's 
Cn of Chriſt upon the croſs thould 
do ſo. 

This N then of the thief upon the 
croſs, is no reaſonable encouragement to 
any baptiſed-Chriſtian to live a wicked life, 


and delay his repentance; till the hour of 


death, in bepes of being faved a laſt, 1. 
8 1 
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he was; for he was ſaved as new repent- 
ing converts are, by baptiſm; not as bap- 
 tized ſinners hope to be, by a death-bed 
iorrow, and remorſe of conſcience. | 
And yet this is the only example which 
with any ſhew of reaſon is alledged to 
prove the ſufficiency, of a death-bed repen- 


| tance; for the parable of the labourers 


who were called t to work in the vineyard 
at different hours, fome early in the morn- 


ing, others at the third, the ſixth, 15 8 


eleventh hour of the day, is nothing at 

all to this purpoſe. Matt. xx. 1, Oc. The 
ſeveral hours of the day in that- parable 
do not ſignify the ſeveral hours of mens 
lives, but the different ages of the world; 
and therefore thoſe labourers who are 
called into the vineyard about the eleventh 
hour of the world, that is, towards the 


+ end or in the laſt age of the world, might 


be called at the beginning of cheir lives, 

and work on to the end of them: for the 
deſign of that parable is to ſhew, that the 
Gentiles, who were called into the vine- 
yard, or received into the church of Chirſt 
toward the concluſion of the world, ſhould 
be admitted to equal privileges and re- 
wards with the Jews, who were God's 
ancient people, and had been · called into 
the vineyard early in the morning; which 


. e * e againſt the 
6 A | goodman 
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goodman of the houſe, as we know the- 


Jews murmured upon this account: and 
nothing more prejudiſed them againſt the 
goſpel of our Saviour, than that the Gen- 
tiles were received into the church withe 
out circumciſion. The ſame thing our Sa- 
viour repreſents in the parable of the pro- 


digal. | The return of the prodigal to his 


father's houfe, in the converſion of the 
Gentiles, who were the younger brother, 
and had been a great prodigal- for many 
ages: the elder brother, who always li- 
ved at home with his father, was the 
Jewiſhchurch : but when this young pro- 
digal was receivedby his father with feaſt _ 
ing and muſic, and all the expreſſions of 


joy, his elder brother grew jealous of it, 


and thought himſelf much injured by his 
father's fondneſs of the returning prodis 
gal, and refufed to come in, and bear his 
part in the ſolemnity; as the Jews rejec-- 
ted the goſpel, becauſe the Gentiles were 
received into the church, Luke xv. :13. G 

And that this muſt be the true meaning 
of the parable of the labourers,” appears 
from this, that thoſe who were called int 
the vineyard at the eleventh hour rectived- 
a reward equal to thoſe who had borne the” 
heat and burden of the day; which 18 
agreeable enough, if we expound it of dif 
ferent ages of the church: for there ig 


F 
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eat reaſon why the Gentiles, thonghth 
; . later ph, the vineyard, . 
made at laſt equal with the Jews, who 
were God's ancient people. But if we ex- 
pound this of entering upon the vineyard 
at different ages of our life, it ſeems v 
unequal, that thoſe who begin a life of 


virtue juſt at the concluſion of their lives, 


ſhould be rewarded with thoſe who have 
- ſpent their whole lives in the ſervice of 
God; that is, that thoſe who do very little 

ſhall receive as great a reward as 
thoſe who do a hundred times as much; 


which is a direct contradiction to the ſcope - 


and deſign of our Saviour's parable about 
the pounds and talents, Matt. xxv. 14, &c. 
Luke xx. 12, &c. But ſuppoſe it were to 
be underſtood, not of the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian church, but of particular Chri- 
ſtians; yet their being called to work in 
the vineyard, at what hour ſoever it was, 
though the eleventh hour, was their ad- 
miſſion into the Chriſtian church, their firſt 
converſion to the faith of Chrift; and for 

- this time they laboured in the vineyard, 
lived a holy and religious life. And 1 
readily grant, ſhould a Jew, a Turk, or a 
Pagan be converted to Chriſtianity in the 
_ eleventh hour, in his declining age, and 
from that time live in obedience to the go- 
pel of Chriſt ; there is no doubt * 
513 all 
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mall be greatly rewarded. But what is this : 
to any of us, who were born of Chriſtian 
parents, baptized in our very infancy, in- 
ſtructed in the Chriſtian rehgion from the 
very beginning, and have always profefled 
the faith of C riſt, but lived like Pagans 
and infidels? We are not called into the 
vineyard at the eleventh hour, but early 
in the morning; and though men who are 
of called at the laſt hour ſhall be rewarded 
tle for that hour's work, this does not prove 
as that men who entering into the vineyard 
h; in the morning, play or riot away their 
PE time till the eleventh hour, ſhall ve 
ut a day's wages for an hour's wor] 
ſo But ſuppoſe this too, yet it ot 2 | 
to ger the caſe of a death-bed — 
d ſuch men delay not till the eleventh hour, 
but till night comes, when they can do 
mn no work at all; whereas thoſe who came 
laſt into the vineyard wrought an hour. 
Now that God in infinite grace and good- 


Sy 
d- 
» neſs will reward men for one hour's work, 
I, 
I 


does not prove that he will reward thoſe 

who do no works, but fpend their whole 
| day idly or wickedly, and only aſk his 
P pas for not working at night. ef 
- But what a fatal cheat theſe men 
d pus upon themſelves will better appear if 
ve conſider the ſecond kind of repentance, 
1 rea is — after * when 

men 
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men are relapſed into the commiſſion of 
new fins, after they have waſhed away all 
their old fins in the laver of regeneration; 
which is the only notion of repentance 
concerned in this queſtion : for ſuch ſin- 
ners, when 1 come to die, are to repent 
| - a whole life ſpent in wickedneſs, after 
iſm; and this extremely alters the 

* for though faith and e (as 
that repentance ſignifies a ſorrow for paſt 
fins, and the purpoſes and refolutions of 
a new life) be the only conditions of bap- 
tiſmal remiſſion and juſtification, yet when 
we are baptized, we then covenant with 
God for an actual obedience and holineſs of 
life, © to deny all ungodlineſs and worldly 
« luſts, and to live foberly, righteouſly 
« and godly in this preſent world :”? and 
therefore mere repentance, or a re 
for ſin, with the moſt ſolemn reſolutions 
and vows of a new life (which is all the 
repentance dying men can have) cannot, 
according to the terms of the goſpel, be 
ted inſtead of the obedience and ho- 

Heſs of our lives. Had the goſpel ſaid, 
You ſhall either abſtain from all ſin; and 
do good while you live, or repent of all 
Pour fins when you die; this had been a 
| zuffcicnt encouragement for a death- bed 
repentance: but when holineſs of life is 
made the neceſſary condition of ſeeing 
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God, and een of God is revealed 
« from heaven againſt all unrighteouſneſs 
« and ungodlinets of men, Rom. i. 18. 
when we. are ſo expreſly forewarned, 
« that the unrighteous ſhall not inherit 
« the kingdom of God: be not deceived, 
« neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
« adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abuſers 
of themſelves with mankind; nor thieves, 
« nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor ex- 
« tortioners, ſhall inherit the kingdom 
« of God, 1 Cr. vi. 9, 10. when our 
Saviour expreſly tells us, that it is only 
the doers of the word that are bleſſed ; 
that * not every one that faith, Lord, 
« Lord, ſhall enter into the kingdom of 
«6; heaven, but he that doth the will of my 
« Father which is in heaven; that as for 
all others, what pretences ſoever 
make, „he wall profeſs to them, I never 
« knew you; . depart from me, ye that 
« work -irfdquity:: :” I fay, whoever, after 
ſuch expreſs declarations as theſe, can 8 
ſuade himſelf, that ſorrow for ſin, and 
ſome reſolutions and fair promiſes 
upon a death-bed, ſhall carry him to hra- 
ven, though he has done no good in his 
life, and has been guilty of all, or mam 
of thoſe ſins Which the goſpel has threa- 
tened with damnation, makes IP the | 


But 
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But you'll fay, Is there no 74185 then 
ar repentance under the goſpel? no re- 
miſſion of ſins committed after baptiſm ? 
God forbid! for who then could be ſaved? 
Our Saviour has taught us to pray every 
day, « Forgive us our treſpaſſes, as we 
forgive them that treſpaſs againſt us; 
Matt. xviii. 21, 22. and has — to 
forgive our brother, though he offend 
againſt us ſeventy times ſeven, in imita- 
tion of God's goodnels in forgiving us: 
and if we muſt: forgive ſo often, uren 
God will forgive more than once. 
But then repentance after baptiſm re- 
quires = only a ſorrow for {in, and ſome 
| ſes and reſolutions of a new 
life for the future, but the actual forſaking 
of ſin, and amendment of our lives. In 
- : baptiſm « God juſtifies the ungodly,” Rom. 
iv. 5. that is, how wicked foever men have 

been, whenever they repent of their fins, 
"renounce: their former wicked practices, 
and believe in Chriſt, and enter into cove- 
nant with him by baptiſm, all their for- 
mer ſins are immediately forgiven and 


- - . waſhed away, without expecting the ac- 


tual reformation of their lives. This was 

. plainly the caſe both of Jewiſh and Hea- 
then converts, who upon their profeſſion 
_of faith in Chriſt; and rehouncing their 
e wicked lives, whatever they had 


2 been, 


OR ». 
"a 


been, were immediately received to hap- 
tiſm ; as St Peter exhorted the 'jews, © Re- 
« pent, and be baptized, every one of you, 
„in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, for the re- 
« miſſion of ſins, and ye-ſhall receive the 
« Holy Ghoſt,” Acts ii. 38. and the fame 


day there were three thouſand baptized. 


This-is goſpel grace, which is the purchaſe 

of Chriſt's blood, that the greateſt ſinners, 
upon their repentance and faith in Chriſt, 
are received to mercy, and waſh away all 
their fins in baptiſm : but when they are 
in covenant they ſhall then be judged ac- 
cording to the terms and conditions of 
that covenant, which requires the practice 
of an univerſal righteouſneſs. Such per- 


ſons muſt not expect, as St Paul reaſons, 


that if they continue ſtill in ſin, grace will 
abound; the very covenant of grace, which 
we enter into at baptiſm, confutes all ſuch 
ungodly hopes; for how ſhall we who 
« are dead in ſin, live any longer therein? 
“ Know ye not, that ſo many of us as were 
e baptized into Jeſus Chriſt, were bap- 


c tized into his death? therefore we are 


4 buried with him by baptiſm into death, 
& that like as Chriſt was raiſed from the 
« dead by the glory of the Father, fo we 
& alfo ſhould walk in newneſs of life,” 


Rom. vi. 1, 2, 3, 3. This is the difference 


St Paul makes between the grace of the 
5 e 
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goſpel in receiving the greateſt ſinners to 
baptiſm, and juſtifying — by the blood 
of Chriſt; and what the goſpel requires 
of baptized Chriſtians to continue in this 
zuſtified ſtate. In the firſt caſe nothing is 
required but faith and repentance ; upon 
which account we are ſo frequently ſaid, 
to be juſtiſied by faith, not by the deeds 
<<. of the law to be juſtified frecly by his 
« grace, through the redemption that is 
'« in Chriſt Jeſus; to be ſaved by grace 
4 through faith; not of works, leſt any 
* man ſhould boaſt.” And I believe upon 
enquiry it will be found, that juſtification 
by faith always relates to this baptiſmal juſ- 
tiſication, when by baptiſm we are received 
into covenant with God, and into a juſti- 
fied ſtate, only for the {ake of Chriſt, and 
through faith in his blood: which one 
thing well conſidered would put an end 
to moſt of the diſputes about juſtification, 
and about faith and works; which I can- 
not explain now: but ſhall only obferve, 


that the conftant oppoſition between juſ- 


tification by the faith of Chriſt, and juſtifi- 


cation by circumciſion and the works of 


the law, to the obedience of which they 
were obliged by circumciſion, is a mani- 
feſt proof that juſtification by faith is our 
zuſtification by the faith of Chriſt in bap- 


tifm, which is our admiſſion into the Chri- 


ſian church, makes us the members of 
b 5 Chriſt, 


jos © 
9 


Dr 
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Chriſt, and the children of God, which is: 


a ſtate of grace and juſtification ; as cir-- 


cumciſion formerly made them God's pe- 
culiar people in covenant with him, which 
is tlie juſtification of circumciſion. Gal. v. 
2, 3. And juſtification by faith, and juſti- 
fication by circumciſion would hot be duly 
oppoſed, if they did not relate to the ſame 
kind of juſtification, that is, that juſtifica- 
tion which is the immediate effect of our 
being in covenant with Gt. 

But now, when we are juſtified by a ge- 


neral repentance and faith in Chriſt at bap-- 


tiſm, we alſo vow a conformity to the deatli 
of Chriſt, by dying to fin, and walking: 


*in newneſs of life; that is, we vow an. 
univerſal obedience to all the laws of 


righteouſneſs which tHe goſpel requires of 
us, as circumciſion made them debtors to 
the whole law; which is the reaſon why 
the works of the law, and the evangelical 
righteouſneſs which the faith of Chriſt re-- 
quires of. us, are ſo often . oppofed in this 
diſpute, the one the righteouſneſs of the 
law, or of works, the other the righteouf- 
neſs of faith: and therefore, as cireumci- 
ſion could not juſtify thoſe who tranſgreſ. 
{ſed the law, no more will faith juſtify thoſe 
who diſobey the gofpel ; but the righ-- 
„ teouſneſs of the law muſt be fulfilled in 
us, who walk not after the fleſh, but af 

B b 2. 4 ter 
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« ter the ſpirit.” Rom. ii. 13, 25, 26; 27, 
28, 29. Nom. viii. 4. 

Now the neceflary conſequence of this 
is, that mere ſorrow for ſin, and the mere 
vows and reſolutions of obedience, without 
N holineſs and obedience of 1 fe accord- 

to the terms and conditions of the go- 
f pel, will not fave a baptized Chriſtian ;: for 
mere ſorrow for ſin, and vows of obedience, 
will be accepted only in baptiſm ; tut when 
we are baptized, we muſt put our vows in 
execution, or we fall from our baptiſmal 
grace and juſtification: and therefore when 
we relapſe into a fin after baptiſm, no re- 
pentance will be accepted, but that which 
actually reforms our lives; for baptiſmal 
1 N is not ordinarily repeated, no more 
than we can repeat our baptiſin. 

Thus I take to be the true meaning of 


that very difficult place, Heb. vi. 4, 5, 6. 


« For it is impoſlible for thoſe who were 
e once enlightened, and have taſted of the 
25 heavenly ift, and were made partakers 
4 of the holy Ghoſt, and have taſted the 

cc good Non of God, and the powers of 
c the world tocome, if they ſhall fall away, 
% to renew them again unto repentance, 
« ſeeing they crucify to themſelves the 
Son of God afreſh, and put him to open 


% ſhame.” This ſevere paſſage occaſioned 


fome — about the cannonical authori- 
ty 


ty 
the 
bene 
afte 
the 
imp 
ing 
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ty of this Aue for it was thought, thats | 
the apoſtle here excluded all men from the” _ 
his benefit of repentance who. fall inte ſin'agairy. 

after baptiſm. But it is certain this is not 


er 
o the apoſtle's meaning, nor do the words 
d- import any fuch doctrine ;: but his mean- 
o- ing is, either that men who have been. 
or n baptized, and nene the 
e, Chriſtian religion, may ſin themſelves into. 
en an impoſſibility of repentance, (Which is 


the moſt ordinary interpretation of the 
al words, and which ſenſe. I gave before of- 
them, and is in part the true ſenſe, though, 
IL think, not the whole) or that men after 
baptiſm may fall into ſuch a ſtate as nothing 
ean deliver them out of, but baptiſmal grace 
and regeneration; and ſince baptiſm can- 
not be repeated, the ſtate: of ſuch men is 
hopeleſs and deſperate, according to the 
terms of the goſpel, however God may deal. 
with them. by a fovereign and prerogative: 
grace: for though we can expect and rely 
on no other grace but What Gd h pr 
miſed in his goſpel, yet God doesnt ab- 
ſolutely conſine himſelf, nor muſt we con- 
fine his grace; and this he tells in the caſe 
of all apoſtates from the Chriſtian faitli. 
The underſftanding of this 15 necetfary to 
my preſent purpoſe; and therefore I thalk- 
brieſtx explain it. 4 
, That che apoſtle here ſp2aks. of per- 
| ö 108. 
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fons who were baptized, is plain from the 
words, © thoſe who were once enlighten- 
© ed, the axe porwe$wrac, are thoſe who have 
been once baptized 3 for ſo orie de and poriowde 
in the ancient writers fignifies baptiſm ; 
as Juſtin Martyr himſelf tells us, in his 
ſecond apology, that baptiſm is called 
_ goreower, Or illuminations, becauſe their minds 
are enlightened by it, and being once en- 
 lightened, plainly refers it to baptiſm, 
Which can be adminiſtered but once. And 
what follows proves this to be the mean- 
ing of it, „and have tafted of the heaven- 
« ly gift:” that is, ſaith St Chryſoſtom, 
received remiſſion of his ſins in baptiſm : 
« and were made partakers of the Holy 
« Ghoſt,” the Holy Spirit being given at 
baptiſm 3 “ and have taſted of the good 
word of God,” been inſtructed in the 
doctrine of the 


for men were then admitted to baptiſm 
immediately upon their profeſſion of re- 
pentance and faith in Chriſt, and were 
afterwards inſtructed in the Chriſtian re- 
ligion: „and the powers of the world to 
« come ;“ that is, thoſe miraculous gifts 
and powers which were beſtowed on the 
apoſtles, for a confirmation of the faith of 
Chriſt, and which moſt Chriſtians did in 
ſome degree or other Mrtake of in baptiſm. 
, | This 


goſpel, which in the apo- 
ſtolic age immediately followed baptifm ; 
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This is a plain deſeription of baptiſm „with * 


the effects and confequents of it. 


 2dly, That he ſpeaks of ſuch as after 
baptiſm totally apoſtatize from the faith of 
Chriſt, is as plain; for they are raperioirrac, 


„ thoſe who fall away.” From what? 


From their Chriftian profeſſion, which 
they made at their baptiſm ; that is, who 
renounce the faith of Chriſt, and turm 
Jews or Heathens again; for theſe mei 
% crucify to themſelves the Son of God 


« afreſh, and put him to open ſhame :” 


that is, they declare him to be an impoſ- 


tor, as the Jews did when they crucified 


him, which is as much crucifying him 
again, and expoſing hirn to publie ſhame 
and infamy, as they can poſſibly do. But 
now this deſeription can relate only to 
total apoſtaſies; for whatever ſins profeſ- 
fed Chriſtians are guilty of, though thereby 
they reproach their Lord and Saviour, yet 
they do not declare him to be an impoſtor, 
who juſtly ſuffered on the crofs, and whom 
they would condemn to the fame ignomi- 


nious death again, if they could: nay, 
thoſe who are conquered by ſome power- 
ful and ſurpriſing fears to deny Chriſt, as 


Peter did, or to offer ſacrifice to idols, as 
many Chriſtians did under the heathen 
rſecution, and recover themſelves again 
by repentance, are not included in this 
* | ſevere 


5 
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ſevere ſentence ; for ſuch men do really 


believe in Chriſt ſtill, do not heartily re- 
nounce their baptiſmal faith, and therefore 
do not loſe their baptifm, though in word 
and deed at preſent they deny Chriſt. 
The caſe of ſuch men; indeed is very 
gerous ; for our Saviour tells us, Who- 
« ſoever hall deny me before men, him 
«.w1ll I alfo deny before my Father which 
is in heaven,” Matt. x. 33. Thoſe who 
through fear of men perſiſt in ſuch a de- 
nial, That not be ſaved by a ſecret and 


diſſembled faith; for we muſt not only 


believe in Chriſt, but we muſt openly pro- 
feſs our faith in him: but ſuch men may 
be recovered by repentance, and by a. 
bold profeſſion. of Chriſt. in new dangers 
and temptations; theſe are lapſed Chri- 

ſtians, but not apoſtates, as julian was, 
who hated the name and religion of Chriſt; 
and therefore they were admitted to re- 
pentance in the Chriſtian church, as not 
having loſt their baptiſmal faith, though 
through fear they denied it. , 

Of thefe total apoſtates the apoſtle tells, 

that it is impoſſible to renew them again 
. unto. repentance,” vn e Us KtTAvoray, Or 
24, as St Chryſoſtom renders it, to make 

them new creatures again by baptiſmal 
repentance; for ſo he tells us, that a, ae 

Ba, nue. Itute bai, that to be renewed is to be 


dan- 
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made new, which can be. done only by 
baptiſm, To Yap xawvs mocigha: TY Ar voy £571, bap- | 
tiim only makes us new creatures. 
The danger then of theſe mens caſe, as 
the apoſtle repreſents it, is this, that the 
having totally apoſtatized from the fait 
of Chriſt, together with their faith have 
loſt their baptiſm, and are become Jews 
and Pagans again : now Jews and: Pagans 
can never be made Chriſtians without bap- 
tiſm, wherein they are regenerated and 


new-made : and by the ſame reaſon theſe 
Ws 


apoſtatized Chriſtians, whoa are. become 


Jews and Pagans, can never become Chri- 
ſtians again, unleſs they be re-baptiſed ; 
and that they cannot be, becauſe there is 
but one baptiſm in the Chriftian' church. 
And therefore, tho' we could ſuppoſe that 
they ſhould believe again, and repent of 
their fins, they could never recover a le- 


gal right and title to mercy, and the pro- 
miſes of the goſpel-covenant : faith and re- 


pentanee will not juſtify a Heathen, with- 
out baptifm ; for © he that believes, and 
«. is baptiſed, ſhall be ſaved,” are the ex- 
preſs terms of the covenant and therefore 
the condition of apoſtates is very hopeleſs, 
who are relapſed into ſuch a ſtate, that 
nothing but baptiſmal grace and regenera- 
tion, nothing but being new made and 
new · born, can fave them; and that they 
| b cannot 
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cannot have; for they muſt not be baptiſed 
again. A Chriſtian muſt be but once | 
no more than a man is; which poſſibly. 
the reaſon why St Peter tells us of ck 
apoſtates, that their latter end is worſe 
with them than their beginning,” 2 Pet, 
H. 20. for jews and Heathens, how wic- 
ked ſoever they were, might waſh away 
all their fins in baptiſm ; but ſuch apo- 
ſtates © are like a ſow that was waſh- 
“ ed, and returns again to her wallowing 
in the mire.” When they had waſhed 
away their fins. and infidelity i 
they return to their forſaken Paganiſm 
again, and: loſe the effect of their firft- 
waſhing ; and there is no ſecond _ 
mal waſhing to be had. 

The ap ollie does not ſay that it is im- 
pofſible thoſe men ſhould be faved, but it 
is impoſſible they 


My 


ſpel-ſtate of ſalvation. 
ed before, by uncovenanted 


mercy: 


have a covenant- right to God's promiſes. 
And I would defire the baptiſed atheiſts 
and infidels of our age to conſider of this, 
whofe caſe is ſo very like this, if it be not 


the ſame, that it ſhould make them _—_— 
Ot. 


in baptiſm, 


ſhould be regenerated 
again by . which is the only go- 
If any fuch men ,% 
be ſaved, they muſt be ſaved, as I obſerv- 
grace. and 
they. are in the ſtate of unbaptiſed 
Jews and Heathens, not of- Chriſtians, who 


ed 
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of ſetting up for wits, to fuch ina pe- 
ril of their ſouls. -/ " 
To apply this then to our profent. 1 
poſe: What I have now diſcourſed plain- 
ly ſhews, that a baptiſed Chriſtian muſt 
not always expect to be ſaved by ſuch grace 
as ſaves and Juitifies: in baptiſm : baptiſ- 


mal grace is inſeparably annexed to bap- 


tiſm, and can be no more repeated than 
baptiſm. This makes the caſe of apoſtates 
ſo deſperate, that infidelity'can be wathed 
away only in baptiſm ; and thoſe who. 
apo atiſe after baptiſm, can never be bap- 
tiſed again; and therefore can never have 
any covenant-title -to pardon and Serge 
neſs. 


And this proportionably holds good i in 


our preſent taſe: the grace of baptiſm 


waſhes away all the fins of our paſt lives, 
how many, how great ſoever they have 
been, only upon our profeſſion of our faith 
in Chriſt, and repentance of, all our fins, 
and vows of obedience to the laws of 
Chriſt for the future: but whoever after 
baptiſm lives a wicked and a profligate 
life, and hopes to be ſaved at laſt only by 
faith in Chriſt, and ſorrow for his ſins, 
and vows of living better, when he is juſt 
a-dying, will be miſerably miſtaken ; for 
this is only the grace of baptiſm which can 
never be ed, not the rule and Fore 
ure 
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ſure whereby God will judge baptiſed (| T<<0V" 
Chriſtians, who have had time and oppor-- the ve 
tunity of exerciling thoſe Chriſtian graces | 
_ which they vow at their baptiſm. _ very 
A man who retains the faith of Chriſt, know 
though he lives wickedly, does not forfeit dyin 
his baptiſm, but ſhall be forgiven whenever tual 
he repents, and forſakes his ſins, and lives off fu 
a holy life: but if he delays this fo long, them 
that he has no time to amend his life, that very! 
he can do nothing but be ſorry for his ſins, and t 
and vow a new-life ; I cannot promiſe him Pr 00. 
that this will be accepted at the hour of || © anc 
death, becauſe the goſpel requires a holy « hat 
fe, not merely a death-bed ſorrow and re- * alc 
morſe of fin. Sorrow for ſin, and vows * yo1 
of a new life, will be accepted at baptiſm, cal 
as the beginnings of a new life; but that || © the 
is no reaſon why they ſhould be accepted '« not 
at our death, when they are only the for- final! 
rowful concluſion of a wicked life. God of ſuc 


will receive us to grace and mercy at bap- not p 
tiſm, upon our ſolemn vows of living to ' nels, + 
him; but he has no where promiſed to ac- more 
cept of our dying vows inftead of holineſs preac 
: and obedience, asa recompence for a whole finite 


life ſpent in wickedneſs and folly. It is penta 


very ſeldom that ſuch dying ſorrows, or expre 

E dying vows, are ſincere and hearty : but faved 

were they never ſo ſincere, (as ſometimes, and u 

though very rarely, we ſee that men who how 
„„ recover r. 


recover from a dangerous ſickneſs, keep 
the vows and promiſes they then made, 
and that is a geod proof that they were 
very ſincere in making them) yet do I not 
know any one promiſe in fcripture to a 
dying repentance: the goſpel requires ac · 
tual holinefs of life; and when God cuts 


off ſuch men in their ſins, without allowing 
them any time to reform their lives, it is 
very ſuſpicions that he rejects their ſorro-ws 


and their vows; as Wiſdom threatens, 


Prove i. 24 c. Becauſe 1] have called 4 
and ye refuſed ; I have ſtretehed out my 


« hand, and no man regarded--I will laugh 
* alſo at 2 calamity, and mock when 
« your fear cometh----Then ſhall they 


* call upon me, but 1 will not anſwers 
« they thall ſeek me early, but they ſhall 


c not find me.” I will not prejudge the 
final ſtate of thefe men; but if God accept 
of ſuch a death-bed repentance, whith-can- 
not produce the actual fruits of righteouſ- 


nels, it is more than he has promiſed, and 


more than he has given us authority to 


preach: and we ſhould confider what in- 


finite hazard we run by ſuch delays of re- 
pentance, that we cannot be ſaved by the 
expreſs terms of the goſpel; but if we be 


faved, we mult be ſaved by an unpromiſed 


and uncovenanted grace and mercy; which 
how good ſoever God may be, we have no 
5 | CC realon 
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reaſon to rely on. This, I know, will be 
thought very ſevere, but I cannot help it: 
it may terrify dying finners, but there is leſs 
danger in that, chan innurſing men up in 
the delading hopes of a death-bed repen- 


tance, which renders all the arguments 
and/ motives to à holy life ineffectual, and 
T fear eternally deſtroys as many as truſt 
aa. e ot; 6 . 
If you aſk why faith and repentance; 
without the actual obedience of our lives, 
ſhould not as well be accepted by God on 
Our death-bed, as it is at our baptiſm? I 
thall-aſk/ another very plain queſtion, why 
à hufbandman who hires labourers into 


his vineyard in the morning, receives them 


into his ſervice, protection and pay, only 
upon their promiſe to be faithful and dili- 
gent in his work, before they have done 
any thing; I ſay, when theſe men have 
Joitered away the day without working, 
why ſhould he not reward them at night, 
becauſe they then alſo profeſs themſelves 
very ſorry that they did not work, and 
make a great many promiſes and vows, 
that if they were to begin the day again, 
they would? A promiſe of faithfulneſs and 
diligence was reaſon enough why he ſhould 
take them into his ſervice; but their ſor- 
row for not working, and their reſolu - 
tions of working, when the time of work- 
ö 8 Ez ng 
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g is paſt, is no reaſon why they ſhould” 
be CE or e the inen ed 
loiterer s. 

This. is the very caſe here: we are ws 
ved by the mercies of God, and the me-- 
rits of Chriſt, which we partake of by our 
union to him.: this union is made in bap- 
tiſm, which incorporates. us into the body: 
of Chriſt; and from the very firſt moment 
of our union, we are in a ſtate of grace and 
juſtification; our fins are waſhed away in 
his blood, as water purges all bodily. de+ 
flements, and the Spirit of Chriſt dwells in. 
us to renew and ſanctify us. Now all that 
is: required. by. God, or that ſeems- in the: 
nature of the thing neceſſary to this union, 
is a general ers of all our ſins, re- 
nouncing our former wicked courſe of life, 
profeſſing. our faith in Chriſt, . as the Son 
of God and Saviour of the world; and yow-- 
ing obedience to his laws: for this quali=- 
fies us. to be his.diſciples, and-to be received 
into his ſervice, and into the communion: 
ef his body and church; and therefore 
this faith and: repentance juſtifies in bap-- 
tiſm, becauſe: thoſe who thus repent of 
their ſins, and believe in Chriſt, arereceived 
to baptiſm, and in baptiſm have all their 
fins forgiven, and are put in a ſtate of grace 
and favour with God. But now though 
faith aud . and the vows of obe- 

Ccã . T 


dience are ſufficient to make us the diſcd. 
ples of Chriſt, and to put us into a ſtate of 
juſtification, yet they are not ſufficient to 


fave thofe who are the diſeiples of Chriſt, 
without actual holineſs and obedience of 
life: for to be a diſciple of Chriſt, does not 
fignify merely to believe in him, and to vow 
_ obedience to him, but to obey him. It is 
reaſonable enough, that upon our vows of 
obedience, we ſhould be received into his 
fervice ; but it is not reaſonable that we 
thould be rewarded without performing 
our vows; for it is as ridiculous a thing 
to think that our repeated ſorrows for not 


obeying, and our repeated and fruitleſs re- 


ſolutions of obeying our Saviour, ſliould 
pas for obedience, as that the ſon ſhould be 
thought to do hisfather's will, who ſaid, © 
go, Sir,” but went not; eſpecially when af- 
ter our vows at baptiſm we hve a very un- 
godly life, and never think it time to repent, 
and to renew our vows again, till we come 
to die. If we conlider the difference be- 


teen what is neceffary to make us the diſ- 


ciples of Chriſt, and what is required of us 
- when we are diſciples, we ſhall ſee a plain 
reaſon why faith andrepentance, as that ſig- 
nifies ſorrow for ſin, and vows of obedience, 
will juſtify in baptiſm, but will not be ac- 
cepted upon a death-bed, and after a life 
ſpent in wickedneſs - for when a baptized 


Chriſtian comes to die, he is not then to be 


made. 


made a diſciple of Chriſt, en be baptizct : 


men for baptiſm. In the apoſtles days they - | 


groſs and ſcandalous ſins after baptiſm, 


and repentance for their ſins, and the moſt 
ſolemn vows of a new life, was not chought 
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again, but to give an account of his life finer 
he has been Chriſt's difciple ; and mere faith 
in Chriſt, ſorrow for ſin, e vows of obe 
dience, without actual holineſs of life, tho? ' 
with the ſacrament of baptiſm it will make 
a diſciple's aceount, eſpecially when the 
ſum- total of his life is nothing but ſin and 
forrow, and fruitleſs vows ; for this is not- 
that holineſs of life which Chriſt TONS 
of his difciples... 

The ancient diſcipline of the church was 
a plain proof of this, that they thought . 
great deal more nereffarx for ba S 
Chriſtians than was required to qualify 


baptized both Jews and Heathens imme 
diately upon their profeſſion of faith n 
Chrift, and renouncing their former wice - 
ked lives: but in caſe they fell into any 


they were caſt out of the communion f 
the church; and the profeſſion of ſorrow, 


fufficient to reſtore them to the peace of 
the church; but they were kept under the 
feverities of repentance, till they had made 
ſatis faction for the ſcandal they had giverr 
to the church, and given fuſſicient teſtimo- 
nies of the actual reformation of their lives. 
2 Cc. 7 And 
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Andi in the ages ſucceeding the apoſtles, 


this ſtate of penitents in ſome caſes was 


continued many years; in other caſes ſuch 


ſinners were never reconciled till the hour 


of death. Now if they had thought, as 


many among us now do, that ſorrow for 
fin, and the vows of obedience, do imme- 
diately obtain our pardon. from God for 


fins committed. after baptifm, it is not 


imaginable why they ſhould have impoſed 


ſuch a long and ſevere diſcipline on peni- 


tents. If they believed God had forgiven 
them, why ſhould not the church forgive 


them, and receive them to her communion 


again, upon their promiſes of amendment, 
without ſuch a long trial of their reforma- 
tion? But it is evident, they thought ſins 
after baptiſm not forgiven without actual 

eformation, and therefore would not re- 


ceive them to communion again without 


a tried and viſible reformation of their lives. 


We know what diſputes there were about 


this matter in the primitive church: the 
ancient diſcipline allowed but of one re- 
pentance after baptiſm; and ſome would 
not allow of that in the caſe of adultery, 


murder and idolatry, but denied the au- 
thority of the church to receive ſuch ſin- 
ners to communion again. This was the 
pretence of Novatus's ſchiſm ; and Tertul- 
lian, after he turned Montaniſt, ſaid many 
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bitter things againſt the Catholics upon 
this argument, which ſeemeth to queſtion 
the validity of repentance itſelf after bap- - 
tifm, though it did reform mens lives. 
But though this was a great deal too much, 
and did both leſſen the grace ↄf the goſpel, 
and the authority which Chriſt hath given 
to his church; yet it is evident that all this 
time they were very far from thinking that 
fome dying ſorrows,. or dying vows, after 
2 wicked hfe, would carry men to heaven : 
and the judgment of thoſe firſt and pureſt 
ages of the church ought at leaſt to make 
men afraid of relying on ſuch a death-bed 

repentance as they thought very ineffectual - 
to ſave ſinners. - bs 


HA MX 


Concerning the fear of death, and the. reme-- 
dies againſt it. 4 | 


\ EATH is commonly and very truly 
called the king of terrors, as being 
the moſt formidable thing to human na- 
ture. The love of life, and the natural 
principle of ſelf-prefervation, begets in all 
men a natural fear of dying. This is very 
much increaſed by a great fondneſs and 
paſſion for this world, which makes ſuch 
men, eſpecially when they are happy and 
| 77 25 proſperous, 


- 
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| Peron, r addin to i M3 
by a ſenſe of 
guilt, and fear of puniſhment in the next 


and this is ſtilt increaſed 
World. All theſe are of a diſtinct nature, 


and require ſuitable remedies; and there 


fore 1 ſhall diſtinctly confider them. 


I. The natural fear of death reſults from 


; ſelf-preſervation, and the love of our own 


— for “ light is ſweet, and a pleaſant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the 


4. ſun,” Eerleſ. xi. 7. All men love life, 


and the neceſſary confequence of that is; | 
to fear death; though this is rather a na- 
tural inſtinct, than the effect of reaſon and 


diſcourſe. 


There are great and wiſe reaſons why 


God ſhould imprint this averſion to dea 


on human nature, becauſe it obliges us to 


take care of ourſelves, and to avoid every 


thing that will deſtroy or ſhorten our Ives. 
This, in mnny caſes, is a great principle 
of virtue, as it preſerves us from all fatal 


and deſtructive vices ; it is a great inſtru- 


ment of government, and * makes men 
afraid of committing ſuch villainies as the 
laws. of their country have made capital. 
And therefore ſince the natural fear of 
at advantage to us, we - 
muſt be contented with it, though it makes 
the thoughts of dying a little more un- 


death is of ſuch 


— x n if we conſider, that when 
; this. 
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this natural fear of death is not increaſed 
by other cauſes, (of which more preſently}: 
it may be conquered: The miſeries and 
calamities of this life very often reconcile 
men to death, and make them paſfonatelyx 
defire it; 4« Wherefore- is light given to 
« him that is in miſery; and life to the 
bitter in ſoul? which long for death, 
« but it cometh not, and dig for it more 
& than for hidden treaſures ;; which re- 
& Joice exceedingly and are glad when 
they can find the. grave, iii. 2 
21, 22. * My ſoul chuſeth ſtrangling and 
& death rather than life: 1 loathe: it, I. 
« would not live alway; let me alone; 
« for my days are vanity,” fob vii. 15, 
16. And if the fenſe-of prefent ſufferings- 
can conquer the fears of death, there-is.no- 
doũbt but the hope of immortal life may 


do it alſo. For the fear of death is not 


an original and primitive paſſion, but re- 
ſults ffom the love of ourſelves, from the 
love: of our lives and: of our own being ;. 
and therefore when.we can ſeparate the. 


fear of death from ſelf- love, it is eafiln _ 


conquered. When men are ſenfible. that 
life is no kindneſs to them, but only ſerves 
to prolong their miſery, they are ſo far 
from being afraid of death, that they court 
it; and were they as thoroughly convinced, 
that when. they die, death will * : 
ME hem 
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them to a more happy life, it would be 
as eaſy a thing to put off theſe bodies, as 
to change their clothes, or to leave an old 
and ruinous houſe for a more beautiful and 
convenient habitation. 

l we ſet aſide the natural averſion, and 
enquire into. the reaſons. of this: natural 


fear of death, we can think but of theſe 


two; either men are afraid that when they 

dic they ſhall ceaſe to be, or at leaſt they 
know not what they ſhall be, and are un- 
willing to change this reſent life, which 
they like very well, for they know not 
what; But now both theſe reaſons of fear 
_ axe: taken e 
goſpel,” which has brought life and im- 
mortality to light; and when the reaſons 
of our fears are gone, ſuch an unaccount- 


able averſion and reluctancy to death fig- 


nifies little more than to make us patient 


of living, rather than unwilling to die; 
for a man who has ſuch a new gtorious. 


world, ſuch a happy immortal life in his 
view, could not very contentedly delay 


his: removal thither, were not death in the. 


way, which he naturally ſtartles at, and 
draws back from, though his. reaſon ſees 


nothing frightful or terrible in it. 


The plain and ſhort account of this mat- 
ter is this: we muſt not expect wholly to 
IRS our natural averſion to death; - | 


by the-revelation of the- 
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Paul himſelf did not deſire '** to be un- 
« clothed, but clothed upon, that morta- 
+ lity might be ſwallowed up of life,” 
2 Cor. iii. 4. Were there not ſome remains 
ing averſions to death mixed with eur 
hopes and deſires of immortality, martyr- 
dom itſelf, except the patient enduring 
the ſhame and tortures of it, would be no 
virtue. But though this natural averfion 
to death cannot be wholly conquered, it 
may be extremely leſſened, and brought 
next to nothing, by the certain belief and 
expectation of a glorious immortality; and 
the only way to arm ourſelves againſt theſe 
natural fears of dying is to confirm our- 
ſelves in this belief, that death does not 
put an end to us; that our ſouls ſhall ſur- 
vive in a ſtate of bliſs and happineſs, when 
our bodies ſhall rot in their graves; and 
that theſe mortal bodies themſelves ſhall 
at the ſound of the laſt trumpet ariſe again 
out of the duſt immortal and glorious. A 
man who believes and expects this, can 
have no reaſon to be afraid of death ; nay, 
he has great reaſon not to fear death: and 
that will reconcile him to the. thoughts of 
it, though he tremble a little under the 
weakneſs and averſions of nature. 11 
2. Beſides the natural averſions to death, 
moſt men have contracted a great fondneſs 
and paſſion for this world, and that 1 
Hes em 
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them ſo unwilling to leave it: whatever 
glorious things they hear of another world, 
they ſee what is to be had in this, and they 
Hke it fo well, that they do not expect to 
mend themſelves, but, it they were at their 


choice, would tay where they are: and 
this is a double death to them, to be ſnatch» 


ed away from their admired enjoyments, 


and to leave whatever they love and de- 
light in behind them. And there is no re- 
medy that I know of for theſe men to cure 
their fears of death, but only to rectify 
their miftaken opinion of things, to open 
their eyes to ſee the vanity of this world, 
and the brighter and more dazzling glories 
of the next. We; 
HA There are different degrees of this, and 

- therefore this remedy muſt be differently 
applied. Some men are wholly funk in 


fleſh and ſenſe, and have no taſte at all of 


rational and manly pleafures, much leſs of 
thoſe which are purely intellectual and 
divine; they are flaves to their luſts, lay 
no reſtraint on their brutiſh appetites; the 
world is their God, and they doat on the 
riches, and pleafures, and honours of it 
as the only real and ſabſtantial goods. 
Now theſe men have great reaſon to be 
afraid of death; for when they go out of 
this world, they will find nothing that be- 
longs to this world in the next; and _ 
1 their 
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their happineſs and their lives muſt end 


together. It is fitting they ſhould fear 
death ; for if the fear of death will not 
cure their fondneſs for this world, nothing 
elſe can : you muſt not expect to perſuade 
them that the next world is a happier place 
than this ; but the beſt way 15 to ſet before 
them the terrors of the next world, thoſe 
lakes of fire and brimſtone prepared for the 
devil and his angels; to aſk them our Sa- 
viour's queſtion, 4 What ſhall it profit a 
« man to gain the whole world, and to loſe 


* his own ſoul ? or what ſhall a man give 


« in exchange for his foul ?”” Theſe men 
ought to fear on, till the fear of death 
cures their vicious paſſion and fondneſs 


for this world; and then the fear of death _ 
will by degrees cure itſelf. | 


Others there are who have a true reve- 
rence for God, and govern their inclina- 
tions and paſſions to the things of this 
world with regard to his laws; they will 
not raiſe an eſtate by injuſtice, oppreſſion, 
or perjury; they will not tranſgreſs the 
rules of ſobriety and modeſty in the uſe ob 


ſenſual pleaſures ; they will not purchaſe 


the honours and preferments of this world 
at the price of their ſouls: but yet they 
love this world very well, and are extreme- 
ly delighted in the enjoyments of it; and 
have a plentiful fortune, or a thriving 

EE trace, 
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trade, or the favour of their prince ; they 
live at eaſe, and think this world a v 
pleaſant place, and are ready to cry, “ It 
« 1s good for us to be here.” Now it can; 
not be avoided, but that in proportion to 
men's love of this world, though it be not 
an immoral and irregular paſſion, they 
will be more afraid, and more unwillin 
to leave it. When we are in the full en- 
joyment of an earthly felicity, it is difli- 
cult for very good men to have ſuch a 
ſtrong and vigorous ſenſe of the next 
world, as to make them willing and con- 


tented to leave this; they deſire to go to 


heaven, but they are not over-haſty in 
their deſires; they can be better pleaſed, 
if God ſees fit, to ſtay here a little longer; 
and when they find themſelves a- going, 
are apt to caſt back their eyes upon this 
world, as thoſe who are loth to part. This 
makes it fo neceſſary for God to exerciſe 
even good men with afflictions and ſuffer- 
ings, to wean them from this world, 
which is a ſcene of miſery, and to raiſe 
their hearts to heaven, where true and 
unmixed happineſs dwells. 7 
The only way then to cure this fear of 
death, is to mortify all remains of love and 
affection for this world; to withdraw our- 
ſelves as much as may be from the con- 
verſation of it; to ule it very paringly; 
an 
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and with great indifference ; to ſupply the 


wants of nature, rather than to enjoy the 


pleaſures of it; to have our converſation 
in heaven, to meditate on the glories of 
that bleſſed place; to live in this world 
upon the hopes of unſeen things; to ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves to the work and to the 
pleaſures of heaven; to praiſe and adore 
the great Maker and Redeemer of the 
world; to mingle ourſelves with the hea- 
venly choir, and poſſeſs our very fancies 
and imaginations with the glory and hap- 
pineſs of ſeeing God and the blefled Jeſus, 


of dwelling in his immediate preſence, of 
converſing with ſaints and angels. This 


is to live like ſtrangers in this world, and 
like citizens of heaven; and then it will 
be as eaſy to us to leave this world for 


heaven, as it is for a traveller to leave a 


foreign country to return home. This is 


the height and perfection of Chriſtian vir- 


tue; it is our mortifying the fleſh, with 
its affections and luſts; it is our dying to 


this world, and living to God; and when 


we are dead to this world, the fear of dy- 
ing and leaving this world is over: for 
what ſhould a man do in this world who 
is dead to it? When we are alive to God, 


nothing can be ſo deſireable as to go to 
him; for here we live to God only by 


faith and hope, but that is the proper place 
D d 2 * * 
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for this divine life, where God dwells : 10 
that, in ſhort, a life of faith, as it is our 
victory over the world, ſo it is our victo- 
ry over death too; it difarms it of all its 
tears and terrors, it raiſes our hearts ſo. 
much above this world, that we are very 

well pleaſed to get rid of theſe bodies 
which Keep us here, and to leave them in 
the grave, in hopes of a bleſſed reſurrec- 
tion. 

3. The moſt tormenting fears of death 


are owing to a ſenſe of guilt, which indeed 


are rather a fear of judgment than of death, 
or a fear of death as it ſends us to judge- 
ment. And here we muſt diſtinguiſh: be- 
new three forts of men, whole caſe is 
ery different; 1/7, Thoſe who are very 
— men, who have made it the care of 
their lives to pleaſe God, and to ſave their 
ſouls. 240%, Thoſe who have lived very un- 
godly lives, and are now awakened by the 
approaches of death, to ſee an angry and 
provoked judge, an injured Saviour, and 
a righteous tribunal ; and think they hear 
that fatal doom and ſentence pronounced 
on them by their own conſciences, Go 
«« ye curſed, into everlaſting fire, prepared 
cc for the devil and his angels.” 30%, Thoſe 


who are doubtful of their own condition, | 


and are apt to fear the worſt. 
2 Wh As for ef firſt. ſort of theſe men, 


WhO 
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who have ſincerely endeavoured to pleaſe 
God, and have the teſtimony of their con- 
ſciences, that in ſimplicity and godly fince- 
rity they have had their converſation in 
this world; Chriſt has delivered them 
from all their fears by his death upon the 


croſs, and his interceſſion for tliem at the 


right-hand of God. The beſt men dare 
not ſtand the trial of ſtrict and impartial 
juſtice ; they are conſcious to themſelves 


bl ſo many ſins, of ſuch great imperfections 


and defects, that their only hope is in the 
mercy of God, through the merits and me- 
diation of Chriſt; and in this hope they 
can triumph over death, as St Paul does; 
« O death, where is thy ſting? O grave, 
« where is thy victory? The ſting of death 
* 1s ſin, and the ſtrength of fin is the law: 


e but thanks be to God, who hath given 


« us the victory, through our Lord Jeſus 
« Chriſt * Cor. xv. 55, 56, 57. who de- 
ſtroyed ſin, and plucked ont the ſting of 
death, by his death upon the croſs ; who 
triumphed over death by his reſurrection 


from the dead, and is inveſted with power 


to raiſe all his true diſciples from the dead; 
& 1s able to fave to the uttermoſt all thoſe 
tc that come unto God by him, ſeeing he 
« ever liveth to make interceſſion for 
« them,” Heb. vii. 25. "18 125 
This is the happy ſtate of good men 
: e when 
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when they come to die: they can took: 


into the other world without terror; where 


they ſee, not a court of juſtice, but a throne 
of grace; where they ſee a father, not a 
Judge, a Saviour who died for them, and 
has redeemed them with his own blood : 
what a blefled calm and ſerenity poſſeſſes 
their ſouls! nay, what joy and triumph 
tranfports them! «© how do their ſouls mag- 
« nify the Lord, and their ſpirits rejoice 
, in God their, Saviour!“ when they ſee 
him ready to pronounce them bleſſed, and 
to ſet the crown upon their heads? Who: 
« would not die the death of the righ- 
te teous, and deſire that his latter-end may 
c be like his?“ what wiſe man would not 
live the life of the righteous, * that his lat- 
« ter-end may be like his;” that in the 
_ - agonies of death, and in the very jaws of 
the grave, no diſturbed thoughts may diſ- 
compoſe him, no guilty fears diſtract him; 
but he may go out of the world withall the 
Joyful preſages of eternal reſt and peace ? 
- 2dly, As for wicked men, who never con- 
cerned themfelves with the thoughts of 
God, and another world, while they were 
in health; many times a dangerous ſick- 
neſs, which gives them a nearer view of 
death and judgment awakens their con- 
ſciences, and overwhelms them with the 
unſupportable terrors of future vengeance; 
when they begin to lament their ill-ſpent 


lives, 


. 
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lives, to tremble before the juſt and righ- 
teous judge, whom they have provoked by 
repeated villainies, whoſe being they for 
merly denied, or whoſe power and juſtice 
they defied : now they cry paſſionately to 
Chriſt for mercy, and will needs have him 
to be their Saviour, though they would 
not own him for their Lord, nor ſubmit 
to his laws and government : now theſe 
men are mighty earneſt for comfort; the 


miniſter, who was the ſubject of their drol- 


lery before, is ſent for m great haſte, and 
it is expected from him that he ſhould lalt 
their conſciences aſleep, and ſend them qui- 
etly into another world to receive their 
doom tliere. | 
Now it is very fitting to kt theſe men 
know, while they are well, that there is no 
comfort. to be had when they come to die; 
« for there is no peace, ſaith my God, to 
« the wicked :” and no man who knows 
them can ſpeak peace to them, without 
making a new goſpel, or corrupting the 
old one. 4 WO 
What I have already diſcourſed concern- 
ing a death-bed repentance, 1s a plain proof 
of this: But though we ſet aſide all that, 
and proceed upon the common principle, 
that a true penitent, whenever he ſincerely 
repents, though it be upon his death; bed, 


after a long life of wickedneſs, ſhall be par- 


doned 
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 daned and rewarded by God; yet upon 


ſe principles it is impoſſible that a wic- 


ked man, when he comes to die, ſhould 


have any comfort, without a vain and en- 
thuſiaſtic preſumption ; and the reaſon is 
very plain, becauſe it is impoſltble either 
for himſelf or others to judge whether his 
repentance be true and ſincere; ſuch a re- 
pentance as, if he was to live longer, would 
reform his life, and bring forth the fruits 


of an univerſal righteouſneſs : and it is 


agreed on all hands that no other repent- 
ance but this can be accepted by God. 
Now it is abſolutely impoſſible, without a 
revelation, for any man to know this, who 
begins his repentance upon a death-bed: 
he may feel indeed the bitter pangs and 
agonies of ſorrow, and may be ſincerely 
and heartily ory that he has ſinned: and 
this every dying inner is who is ſorrowful ; 
he is-ſincerely ſorrowful; that is, he does 
not counterfeit a ſorrow, but really feels 
it: and I know nothing elſe to make ſor- 
row ſincere, but that it is real and not coun- 
terfeited; and therefore to be ſorrowful, 
and to be ſincerely ſorrowful, is the ſame 
thing. And will any man fay, that who- 
ever is ſorry for his ſins when he comes 
to die, ſhall be ſaved? Then no ſinner can 
be damned, who does not die an atheiſt, 
or ſtupid and diſtracted, or ſuddenly with- 
$95.28 | out 
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out any warning : for it is impoſſible for 
a ſinner, who is in his wits, and believes 
that wicked men ſhall be eternally puniſhed 
in the next world, not to feel an amazin 
remorſe and ſorrow of mind, when he ſees 
himſelf juſt a falling into hell. 

A dying ſorrow then, though it may be 
ſharp and ſevere, almoſt to the degree of 
amazement and diſtraction, (and it is hard 
if ſuch a ſorrow be not real and ſincere 512 
not ſaving repentance; and therefore t 
ſinners may feel themſelves very heartily 
ſorrowful, this does not prove them to be 
true penitents: and yet this is the only 
evidence they can have of their repentance, 
and the only thing they can rely on, that 


they are ſure their ſorrow is very ſincere 


and I doubt not but it is, for all true ſor- 
row is ſincere: but finners who are very 
ſorry for their ſins, may be damned. 

Since then ſorrow for ſin is the only evi- 
dence ſuch men can have of the fincerity 
of their repentance, let us conſider whether 
the mere dying ſorrows of ſinners be an 
evidence at all of this, or what kind of 
evidence it is. 

True repentance does at leaſt include a 
change of mind, a turning from our ſins 
to God, a deep ſenſe of the evil of ſin, and 
an abhorrence of ourſelves for it ; a great 


| reverence for God, and for his laws, as 


W 
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well as a dread of his judgments, and a 
deliberate and ſerious reſolution of chan- 
ging our courſe of life, and, for the time 
to come, of living to God, and to the pur- 


poſes of his glor 


Chriſtian life. 


Now ſuppoſe a man who has lived wic- 
- Kedly all his life, ſhould be thus changed 
in a moment, and prove ſach a true peni- 
tent as I have now deſcribed ; and that God, 
who knows the hearts of men, ſees that 
his promiſes and vows are fincere, and that 
if he were to live any longer he would be 
herefore will pardon 
and reward him, not according to what 
he has done, but according to what he 
- foreſees he would have done, had he lived 
any longer (which is to judge men, not ac- 
cording to their works, but according to 


a good man, and t 


never to return to our 
old ſins again, but diligently to exerciſe 
_ ourſelves in all the duties and offices of a 


his own foreknowledge, which the ſcrip- 


ture never makes the rule of future judge- 
ment): I ſay, ſuppoſe ſuch men may be true 
eee and - pardoned by God, who 
nows that they are ſo ; yet they can never 
have the comfort of it before they die, be- 


Cauſe it is impoſſible for them to know it. 
When men ſee themſelves a-dying, they 


are very ſorrowful for their fins ; ſo they 
ſay: but the moſt likely account of 


xt 15, 


that 
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that they are very ſorry that they are a- go- 
ing to hell, as a malefactor is very ſorrow- 
ful when he is going to the gibbet. This 
may be the whole of their ſorrow, and it 1s 
impoſſible to prove that there ſhould be 
any thing more in it, and extremely im- 
probable that there is: for what hkehhood - 
is there that men who yeſterday were very 


much in love with their ſins, and as little 


thought of falling out with them, as they 
did of their dying day; ſhould to-day, as 
ſoon as ever they were arreſted with a 
threatening fickneſs, be penitents in good 
carneſt, and abhor their fins in a minute, 
and be quite other men, upon the view of 
the other world? This is the caſe, of all 
ſinners when they come to die; which 


makes it very ſuſpicious that there is no- 


thing extraordinary in it, no miraculous - 
power of the divine Spirit, to change their 
hearts in a moment, and make them new 
men; but only the common eſſect of a 
great fear, which makes men ſorry for 
their ſins when they come to ſuffer for 

them. 9 
Now if ſuch dying ſinners can never be 
ſure that their ſorrow for fin is any thing 


more than a great rpg, they can be ſure 


of nothing elſe ; for ſuch a ſorrow as this 
will counterfeit all the other acts of repen- 


tance, Men who are terribly afraid of pu- 
PID | niſhment, 
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| niſhment, are not only ſorry for their fins, 
but this very ſorrow makes them aſhamed 
of them, gives them a great indignation 
againſt themſelves for them, makes them 
Hatter their judge, and vow and promiſe 
reformation, if they could eſcape this one 
time. And this is ſo ver) common and 
familiar, that in all other caſes no man re- 
gards it. A judge, a father, or a maſter 
will not ſpare upon ſuch promiſes as theſe ; 
and why thould this be thought any thing 
more 1n a dying ſinner, than in other ma- 
lefactors? why ſhould that be thought a 
ſufficient reaſon for God to pardon, Which 
we ourſelves think no reaſon in all other 
caſes? All this may be no more than the 
fear of hell; and I doubt the mere fear of 
hell, when men are dying, though it ma 
imitate all the ſcenes of repentance, will 
not keep them out of hell. It is ſo very 
probable that this is the whole of a death- 
bed reyentance, that no ſuch dying ſinner 
can have any reaſonable hope that he does 
_ * truely repent; and therefore, unleſs he 
Hlatters himſelf when he dies, with a falſe 
and counterfeit repentance, as he did, 
while he lived, with the hopes of repen- 
ting before he died, he muſt expire in all 
the terrors and agonies of guilty fears: 
This is ſo miſerable a condition, that tho? 


"0 we ſhould ſuppoſe ſuch a ſinner may be a 
"© true 


come to die, we may have ſome better 


evidence of the ſincerity of our repentance, 
than mere dying ſorrow. _ | | 


all danger and fear, nor ſo bad as to be 


and anon conquered by temptations 5 who, 


ing and reſolving, before they have 
a laſting victory, or are arrived to a deady 


eee e ans 


true penitent, and go to heaven at laſt, 
yet no wiſe man would endure thoſe dy: 
ing agonies for all the falſe aud deceitful * 
pleaſures of ſin; and yet there is no poſ- 
ſible way of avoiding this, but by ſuch a 
timely repentance while we are well, and 
death at à diſtance, as may bring forth 
the actual fruits of holineſs, that when we. 


3. Let us now conſider the caſe of thoſe- 
who arc doubtful what their condition is; 


out of hope: and I need not tell any man 
that this is a ſtate between hope and fear, 


which is a very, uneaſy, ſtate when eternal 


happineſs or miſery is the matter of the 
doubt. This is the caſe of thoſe men who, 
after all their good reſolutions, are ever 


as ſoon as their tears are dried up for their 
laſt fall, fall again, and then lament their 
ſins, and reſolve again; and while they 
are thus interchangeably finning, repent- 


virtue, are ſummoned by death to judge- 
ment; or thoſe who have a reverence for 
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God, but are not ſo conſtant and frequent 
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in their: devotions ; or if they abſtain Conn 
grols and ſcandalous vices, "yet they have 
not a due government of their paſſions, or 
do very little good in the world, c. Here 
is ſuch a mixture of good and evil, that 
it is hard to know which 1s redominant: 
while ſuch men are in health; they are 
very uneaſy; and know not what to judge 
of themſelves : but they fall into much 
greater perplexities when they are alarm- 
ed with the near approaches of death and 
judgment. And what a deplorable ſtate 
is this, when we are dying, to be uncer- 
tain and dur mn Will decome of us 
| to eternity? | 

No chere! is no poſſible way to prevent 
theſe fears when we come to die, but by 
giving all ' diligence to make our 7 
and election ſure, by living fuch holy an 
innocent lives, that our conſciences may 
not condemn us, and then we ſhall have 
confidence towards God, 1 Jobn iii. 20, 21. 

But this is ſuch a remedy as few of theſe 
men like: they would be glad to be ſure 
of heaven, but yet would go as near hell 
as they can, without danger of falling in- 
to it; they will ſerve God, but muſt re- 
ſerve alittle favour and indulgence to their 
luſts; though they dare not take full 


draughts of ſenſual pleaſures, yet they 


Mut * vl then, as _— as 
| they 
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they can pacify their conſciences, and get 
rid of the fear of God, and of another 
world: and therefore they are very inqui- 
ſitive after other cures for an aceuſing and 
condemning conſcience; are mighty fond 
of ſuch marks and ſigns of grace as will 
ſecure them of heaven, without the ſeve- 
rities of mortification, or the conſtant and 
uniform practice of an univerſal righteduſ- 
neſs. And a great many ſuch ſigns have 
been invented, which like ſtrong opiates 
aſſuage their pain and ſmart, till their 
conſciences awake when it is too late in 
the next world. | 

For all this 1s cheat and deluſion, as St 
John aſſures us: Little children, let no- 
man deceive you; he that doth righ- 
e teouſneſs is righteous, even as he is righ- 


% teous. He that committeth £2 is of n AM 


devil; for the devil ſinneth from the 
« beginning. For this purpoſe the Son 
of God was manifeſted, that he might 


& deſtroy the works of the devil. Wha- I 


ec ſocver ie born ef Gd, dtn not com- 
« mit ſin ; for his ſeed remaineth in him, 
& and he cannot fin, becauſe he is born of 
« God. In this the children of God are 
« manifeſt, and the children of the devil "I 
ec whoſoever doth not. righteouſneſs, is 
« not of God, neither he that loveth not 


. 


'« his. brother.” 1 John ut. 7, 8, 9, 10 
7 1 
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E This is the only ſure evidence for heaven; E: 7:4 
= and therefore every ſin men commit makes 
their ſtate doubtful, and this muſt fill them : 
with. perplexities and fears. Men may ? 
cheat themſelves with vain hopes and ima- | 
ginations when they come to die; but no- 
F thing can be a ſolid foundation for peace 
and ſecurity, but an univerſal righteouſ- 
m... 1 | 
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what hour our Lord will come: '' A 
man, who has taken all his life to pleaſe 
God, has little more to do, when he ſees 


CONCLUSION, 


I ſhall only obſerve in a few words, 
that it muſt: be the buſineſs of our whole 
lives to prepare for death; our accounts 
muſt be always ready, becauſe we know 
not how ſoon we may be called to give an 


account of our ſtewardſhip : we muſt be 


always upon our watch, as not knowing 


2 


2 we — — ” — — — 


* . 


his friends, to bleſs his children, to ſupport 


and comfort himſelf with the hopes of im- 


mortal life, and a glorious reſurrectionn, 
and to reſign up his ſpirit into the hands 


of God and his Saviour: his lamp is 
full of oil, and always. burning, though it 
may need a little trimming when the bride-- 
gr m comes; ſome few acts of faith and 


ope, and ſuch devout. paſſions as are pro- 
per to be exerciſed at our leavingthe world 


and going to God. But when the bride- 
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groom is at the door, it is too late, with 
the fooliſh virgins, to buy oil for our 


8 


pPreparations are little worth. 


* ; + * you 


OY 


lamps : unleſs we be ready, whenthe bride- 


groom comes, to enter in with him to the 


marriage, the door will be ſhut-againſt us: 
Watch therefore, for ye know neither 
« the day nor the hour wherein the Son 
c of man cometh.” Matt. xxv. 1, &c. 

Some men talk of preparing for death, 
as if it were a thing that could be done in 
two or three days, and that the proper time 
of doing it were a little before they die; 
but I know no other preparation for death 
but living well: and thus we muſt every 


day prepare for death, and then we ſhall 


be well prepared when death comes; that 
is, we {hall be able to give a good account 
of our lives, and' of the improvement of 
our talents: and he who can do this, is 
el Pfcpaicd ou d, and t go tO judgs 
ment; but he who has ſpent all his days 


wickedly, whatever care he may take when 


he comes to die to prepare himſelf for it, 


it is certain he can never prepare a good 


o 


account of his paſt life, and all his other 


THE END. 


